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After many months of preparation our work is completed and 
presented to the public. How we have done our part in f ulfilhng our 
pledges, each reader can judse for himself. We may be permitted 
to say that it has been our honest endeavor to redeem every pledge 
we have made in our prospectus. No pains or expense have been 
spared in producing a work creditable ahke to ourselves and the 
wealthy and prosperous counties of Muskegon and Ottawa. The 
binding, paper, presswork, and ihustrations are, we venture to assert, 
equal to those of any work of this character ever issued. 

That there are no errors or inaccuracies we by no means claim. 
Perfection is not given to any human effort. All that can be ex- 
pected is an honest endeavor at truth and impar.iality, and this we 
claim to have done. Where we have had to depend upon verbal 
statements, which are often conflicting, and inaccurate from treach- 
ery of the memory, we have had to choose what seemed to be the 
most probable statement; and such is the constant fluctuation of 
society, that many changes have taken place even since our sketches 
have been prepared, although we have endeavored to bring every 
thing down to the latest date. With whatever imperfections it may 
be found to contain we trust this work may prove useful and inter- 
esting to those for whom it was intended, and that posterity may 
read with pleasure and profit the story of the early days of the 
pioneers. 

We beg pubhcly to return our sincere thanks to the many warm 
friends of our enterprise, to whom we are under such obhgations for 
their valued assistance. There appeared to be a universal consensus 
of pubhc opinion that a history of the counties would be a good 
thing, if got out by the proper parties; and from the reception we 
and our representatives have met, there seemed to be full confidence 
in our abihty to do justice to the subject. This confidence it has 
been our endeavor to justify to the fullest extent. 



Where so many have lent their aid it is difficult to select out 
any for special mention, but at the risk of invidiousness we feel it 
incumbent upon us specially to allude to the services of I. M. 
Weston, of Whitehall, who kindly gave us a mass of valuable ma- 
terial he had collected, and besides gave the enterprise liberal sup- 
port. The Hon. C. C. Thompson, of Whitehall, has also been ever 
ready to give his aid to the enterprise, which was of great value, as 
he has no superior in the matter of the early history of the White 
Lake. In Whitehall we have also to thank for valuable informa- 
tion Messrs. Jesse D. Pullman, A. Mears, A. C. Elsworth, the 
Messrs. Covell, A. T. Linderman, H. D. Johnston, C. H. Cook and 
others. 

In Muskegon City ex-Governor Holt has lent his valuable as- 
sistance, also Hon. L. G. Mason, E. W. Merrill, John Torrent and 
many others. We have especially to thank Mr. WeUer, of The 
JSfews and Beporter, for his constant aid, also other members of the 
press, especially Mr. Campbell, late of The Journal, and Mr. Har- 
ford, late of The Chronicle, 

In Grand Haven to the Hon. Dwight Cutler, Zenas G. Winsor, 
J. W. Hutty and Col. W. M. Ferry, and the press generally, we are 
indebted for favors. 

In Holland Messrs. Capon, Kanters, Arend Visscher, H. D. 
Post, John Boost and Professors Scott, Kollen arid Doesburg, of 
Hope CoUege, have merited our thanks. 

To the press of the county we desire to express our thanks for 
the uniformly kind manner in which they have spoken of our en- 
terprise, and the assistance they have rendered. 

The valuable work of Prof. Everett on the " Grand Kiver 
Valley" has been of great assistance to us, as has also been the 
sketch of Holland by Mr. G. H. VanSchelven. 
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MICHIGAN derives its name from the Indian words ''Mitchi 
^awgyegan;' the meaning of which is the '' Great Lake," or 
**Lake Country," a name pecuHarly appropriate from the position it 
occupies; having Lake Superior for its northern boundary. Lakes 
Erie, St. Clair, and Huron on the east, and Lake Michigan on the 
west. The extent of its domains is 57,480 square miles. 

Previous to the year 1641, the territory now embraced within 
the limits of the State, was inhabited only by the red man, though 
Detroit, as far back as the year 1620, then an Indian village, was 
the resort of the French missionaries. In 1639, a plan for the es- 
tabHshment of missions in '* New France" was formed; but as the 
French, in consequence of the hostility of the Mohawks, were ex- 
cluded from the navigation of the waters of Lakes Ontario and Erie, 
their only avenue to the West was the Ottawa River, through which, 
in the year 1641, the first bark canoe, laden with French Jesuits, 
was paddled to the Falls of St. Mary, which they reached after a 
navigation of seventeen days. Charles Raymbault, the first mis- 
sionary to the tribes of Michigan, returned in the year 1642 to 
Quebec in consequence of dechning health. Thus, at this early 
period, the French advanced their missionary posts beyond the 
shores of Lake Huron, and to the outlet of Lake Superior. 

The first settlement commenced by Europeans within the boun- 
daries of Michigan, was the mission of St. Mary, which was estab- 
hshed in the year 1668, by Allouez Claude Dablon, and James 
Marquette. In May 1671 a Congress of French soldiers and 
chiefs from fourteen of the Indian tribes of the Northwest, was con- 
vened at the Falls of St. Mary, called by Nicholas Perrott, an agent 
of the French government, at which time and place, a cross and 
cedar post, bearing upon a shield the French lilies, was raised, — 
the lands formally taken possession of by IVf. de Lusson, and the 
savages were informed that they were under the protection of the 
French King. 

The death of Marquette, on the 18th day of May, 1675, is 
thus recorded by Bancroft: ** In sailing from Chicago to Mackinac, 
he entered a little river in Michigan ; erecting an altar, he said mass, 
after the rites of the Cathohc church ; then begging the men who 
conducted his canoe to leave him alone for half an hour, — 

* In the darkling wood, 
Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down 
. And offered to the Mightiest, solemn thanks 
And supplications.' 

At the end of half an hour they went to seek him and he was no 
more. The good missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen 
asleep on the margin of the stream that bears his name. Near 
the mouth, the voyagers dug his grave in the sand." 

Michihmackinack (now written Mackinac or Mackinaw) was 
one of the oldest forts erected. Its foundation was laid in the year 
1671, by Father Marquette, who induced a party of Hurons to make 
a settlement at that place, as a nucleus for a future colony. At that 
period, no permanent settlement had been made at Detroit, as the 
French had a more direct and safer route to the upper lakes. 



from Montreal to Michihmackinac, through the Ottawa or Grand 
Kiver. The pest of Detroit was regarded ahke by the French and 
English, as a valuable point, and both nations were considering 
measures for its acquisition. A grand council was called, which 
convened at Montreal, and was composed of chiefs of the various 
tribes, from the St. Lawrence to the Mississippi, the Governor gen- 
eral of Canada, and the most prominent seigneurs of the country. 
The council is described by French historians, as the most numerous 
and imposing assemblage ever collected around one council fire. In 
the m^tith of June, 1701, Mons. Antoine de la Motte Cadillac, under 
a commission from Louis XIY., left Montreal in company with a 
hundred men and a Jesuit missionary, with all the necessary means 
for the estabHshment of a colony, and reached Detroit in the month 
of July. 

Here, then, commences the history of Detroit, and with it 
the history of the Peninsula of Michigan. How numerous and 
diversified are the incidents compressed ^within the period of its ex- 
istence ! No place iii the United States presents such a series of 
events, interesting in themselves, and permanently affecting, as they 
occurred, its progress and prosperity. Five times its flag has 
changed, three different sovereignties have claimed its allegiance, and 
since it has been held by the United States, its srovemment has 
been thrice transferred ; tmce it has been besieged by the Indians, 
once captured in war, and once burned to the ground. 

On the 13th of September, 1759. a battle occurred between the 
French under Gen. Montcalm and the British army under Gen. 
Wolfe, on the banks of the St. Lawrence, resulting in the defeat of 
the former, and the capitulation of Quebec on the 18th, to Gen. 
Murray, who was successor to Gen. Wolfe, who fell in the engage- 
ment; and on the 8th of September, 1760, the French surrendered 
to the crown of England, Detroit, Michihmackinac, and all other 
places within the government of Canada then remaining in the pos- 
session of France. This action was ratified by the " Treaty of 
Paris," February 10th, 1763. 

In the year 1772 silver was discovered upon the shore of Lake 
Huron, by a Eussian named Norburg. 

In 1773 a project was commenced for working the copper mines 
of Lake Superior, and a company was formed for that purpose, 
under a charter granted in England. 

The struggle for independence under the American Revolution 
was enacted without the bounds of Michigan. The people of Can- 
ada, mthin which Michigan was then included, were removed from 
the immediate causes of the war. The result of the Revolution was 
the recognition of our independence. 

By the ** treaty of peace" made at Versailles in 1783, between 
Great Britain and the United States, it was claimed that Michigan 
was within American bounds, but minor questions sprung up be- 
tween the two governments, producing mutual dissatisfaction; and 
when President Washington sent Baron Steuben to Quebec to make 
arrangements for the transfer of the Northwestern forts, he was 
informed by Sir Frederick Haldimand that the surrender of the 
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forts would not take place at that time, and was refused passports 
to Niagara and Detroit. 

By an ordinance of the Congress of the United States, passed 
July 13th, 1787, the whole of the territory of the United States 
lying northwest of the Ohio Eiver, though still occupied by the 
British, was organized as the " Northwest Territory," of which 
Gen. Arthur St. Clair was appointed Governor. 

The ordinance of 1787 pro\ides that there shall be appointed, 
from time to time, by Congress, a Governor, a Secretary, and three 
Judges, who should be residents and freeholders within the territory. 
It further provides that the territory should be divided into not less 
than three nor more than five States, and that "there" shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said territory, oth- 
erwise than in the punishment of crimes." 

In pursuance of the treaty of November, 19th, 1794, Captain 

Porter, in the beginning of June, 1796, with a detachment of Amer- 

' ican troops, took possession of Detroit, entered the fort, which the 

British had previously evacuated, and flung to the breeze the first 

American flag that ever floated over the Peninsula State. 

By an act of Congress, approved. May 7th, 1800, the territory 
northwest of the Ohio Eiver, was divided into two separate terri- 
tories, and ** aU that part of the territory of the United Statef, north- 
west of the Ohio Eiver, which hes to the westward of a hne begin- 
ning at the Ohio, opposite to the mouth of the Kentucky Eiver, and 
running thence to Fort Eecovery, and thence north until it shall 
intersect the territorial line between the United States and Canada," 
was constituted a separate territory, to be called the "Indiana Ter- 
ritory," the seat of government of which was established at St. Vin- 
cennes, Chillicothe being the seat of government of the Northwest 
Territory. Of this Territory (Indiana), General William Henry 
Harrison was appointed Governor. / 

By an act of Congress, approved January 11th, 1805, it was 
provided, "that from and after the thirtieth day of June of that 
year, all that part of Indiana Territory, which lies north of a line 
drawn east from the southerly bend, or extreme, of Lake Michigan, 
until it shall intersect Lake Erie, and east of a line drawn from the 
said southerly bend, through the middle of said lake to its northern 
extremity, aud thence due north to the northern boundary of the 
United States, shall constitute a separate Territory, and be caUed 
Michigan. 

The act further provides that the Territory shall have the same 
form of government as provided by the ordinance of 1787, that the 
Governor, Secretary and Judges shall be appointed by the President 
of the United States, and that Detroit shaU be the seat of govern- 
ment. 

On July 1, 1805, General William Hull, the newly appointed 
Governor, assumed the duties of his office at Detroit. On the 11th 
of June previous, Detroit had been destroyed by fire. Like most of 
the frontier settlements, it had been compressed within a veiy small 
compass, — the streets scarcely exceeding the breadth of common 
alleys. Gen. Hull at once turned his attention to the subject, and 
laid out the town in its present shape, the arrangement of which is 
attributed to Judge Woodward, one of the pioneers of the Territorial 
Court. 

On the 18th of June, 1812, war was declared by Congress 
against Great Britain. Previous to, and in anticipation of the dec- 
laration of war, General Hull, Governor of Michigan Territory, was 
appointed Commander-in-Chief of all the forces of the Northwest. 

On the 9th of July, Gen. Hull received orders from the Secretary 
of War, to proceed with his army and take pqssession of Maiden, 
(which was the key to that portion of the British provinces), if con- 
sistent with the safety of his posts. The garrison was weak, and 
seemed an easy conquest, Having arranged for the expedition, 



Gen. Hull crossed the Detroit Eiver on the 19th day of July, and 
encamped at Sandwich, where the army remained in a state of in- 
activity for nearly a month, when, intimidated by the hostile mani- 
festations of the Indians, and the report that a large British force 
would soon arrive at Maiden, without having made an attack, he 
recrossed the river to Detroit, on the 9th of August, where he re- 
mained until the 15th, the day of his inglorious surrender. A pro- 
visional government was established by the British, at Detroit, and 
a small force placed in the Fort. On the 10th of September, 1813, 
the victory of Commodore Perry, in the Battle of Lake Erie, resulted 
in restoring Michigan to the ,Union , and on the 29th of the same 
month, Detroit was occupied by a detachment of the army of Gen. 
Harrison. 

On October 9th, 1813, Col. Lewis Cass, who had rendered es- 
sential service to the Territory, was appointed Governor of Michigan. 
Congress, in 1823, by an act providing for the estabHshment 
of a Legislative Council, invested the Territory with a more ener- 
getic and compact government. The Council was to consist of nme 
members, to be appointed by the President of the United States, 
with the consent of the Senate, from eighteen candidates elected by 
the people of the Territory. They, with the Governor, were invested 
with the same powers which had been granted by the ordinance of 
1787 to the government of the Northwest "Territory. By that act 
the legislative power of the Governor and Judges was taken away, 
the term of judicial office was limited to four years, and eligibility to 
office required the same qualifications as the right of suffrage. The 
first Legislative Council of Michigan convened on the 7th of June, 
1824, at Detroit. 

In 1831, Gen. Cass having been appointed Secretary of War, 
he was succeeded by George B. Porter in the government of the Terri- 
tory. During his administration, Wisconsin, which had before been 
annexed to Michigan, was erected into a separate Territory. 

On the 6th of July, 1831, Governor Porter died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Stevens T. Mason. 

In the spring of 1835, a controversy arose in regard to the 
boundary line between Michigan and Ohio, and the right to a valu- 
able strip of land, to which both laid claim ; the former under the 
provisions of the ordinance of 1787, and the latter under a provision 
in their State Constitution. Each party sent a mihtary force to the 
frontier, — the one to sustain, and the other to extend jurisdiction 
ovqr the territory in dispute. A high state of .excited public feeling 
existed, but the most serious inconvenience suffered by either party 
was the apprehension and temporary imprisonment of gkfew persons. 
By an act of Congress, passed June 15th, 1836, the Constitution 
and State Government of Michigan were accepted, and upon condi- 
tion of accepting the boundary claimed by Ohio, she was admitted 
into the Union. These terms were exceedingly unsatisfactory to 
the people of Michigan, who were impatiently awaiting recognition as 
a State government, having elected their State officers in the month 
of October of the previous year. A convention held at Ann Arbor 
on the 14th and 15th of December, 1836, resolved to accept the con- 
dition imposed in the proposition of Congress, at the same time pro- 
testing against the right of Congress, under the Constitution, to re- 
quire this preliminary assent as a condition of admission into the 
Union. 

By act of Congress, approved January 26th, 1837, Michigan 
was declared "to be one of the United States, and admitted into the 
Union on an equal footing witli the original States, in aU respects 
whatever. " 

By an act of the Legislature, approved March 16th, 1847, the 
seat of government was removed from Detroit to Lansing. 

The Constitution adopted by Michigan in 1835, and under which 
her existence as a State commenced, continued in force until Jan- 
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uary first, 1851, at which time the Constitution reported by the 
Convention of 1850, and ratified by the people, at the general elec- 
tion in that year, went into effect, and continues to the present time 
as the Constitution of the State. 

' The Legislature of 1873, by a Joint Eesolution approved April 
24th, provided for the appointment by the Governor, of a Com- 
mission, to consist of two persons from each Congressional District 
in the State, in all, eighteen members, for the jDur^jose of revising 
the Constitution, and reporting to the Legislature, at its next session 
"such amendments, or such revision to the Constitution, as in their 
judgment may be necessary for the best interests of the State and 
the people." 

Of the eighteen delegates, Ottawa County had one representa- 
tive in the present Senator Ferry, who took the place of Lyman G. 
Mason, of Muskegon, who resigned. 

The delegates performed their duty to the satisfaction of all 
parties. 

. The Governor, from 1877 to 1881, w^as Chas. M. Croswell, who 
greatly reduced the pubUc debt, and under whose administration the 
Capital at Lansing was completed. 

A great riot centered at Jackson in 1877, but the promptness 
of the Governor speedily quelled it. 

In Feb., 1881, David H. Jerome was called to the gubernato- 
rial chair, finding all departments of the government \n good run- 
ning order, and prosperity generally prevailmg among all classes of 
the people. 

For a long time Michigan labored under a great drawback in 
the way of an official report on its lands, by the Surveyor General, 
of Ohio, dated Nov. 30, 1815, relative to the bounty land of Mich- 
igan. On the 6th of May, 1812, Congress had passed an act grant- 
ing among other lands, two million acres of the Territory of Mich- 
igan to the soldiers of the war with Great Britain, but the Surveyor 
reported that there were no lands in Michigan fit for cultivation, and 
Congress repealed the act, changing the grant of land to other 
States. 

The report we pubhsh as a curiosity : 

Extract from a letter of the Surveyor General of Ohio to the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, dated ChiUicothe, November 
30, 1815, relative to the bounty land in Michigan, granted by act 
of May 6, 1812: 

DEPUTY surveyor's REPORT. 

"Description of the military lands in Michigan. The country 
in the Indian boundary line, from the mouth of the great Auglaize 
River, and running thence for about fifty miles, is (with some few 
exceptions) low, wet land, with a very thick growth of under-brush, 
intermixed with very bad marshes, but generally very heavily tim- 
bered with beech,' cotton wood, oak, etc. ; thence Q^ntmuing north, 
and extending from the Indian boundary eastward, the number and 
extent of the swamps increase, with the addition of numbers of 
lakes, from twenty chains to two and three miles across. Many of 
the lakes have extensive marshes adjoining their margins, sometimes 
thickly covered with a^ species Df pine called * tamarack,' and other 
places covered with a coarse, high grass, and uniformly covered 
from six inches to three feet (and more at times) with water. The 
margins of these lakes are not the only places w^^here swamps are 
found, for they are interspersed throughout the whole country, and 
filled with water, as above stated, and varying - in extent. The in- 
termediate space between these swamps and lakes, which is proba- 
bly near one-half of the country, is with a few exceptions, a poor, 
barren, sandy land, on which scarcely any vegetation grows, except 
very small, scrubby oaks. In many places, that part which may be 
called dry land, is composed of httle, short sand-hills, forming a 
kind of deep basins, the bottoms of many of which are composed of 



marshes similar to the above described. The streams are gener- 
ally narrow, and very deep compared with their width, the shores 
and bottoms of which are (with a few exceptions) swampy beyond 
description; and it is with the utmost difficulty that a place can be 
found, over which horses can be conveyed. 

"A circumstance pecuhar to that country is exhibitad in many 
of the marshes, by their being thinly covered with a sward of grass, 
by walking on which, evinced the existence of water or a very thin 
mud immediately under their covering, which sinks from six to 
eighteen inches from the pressure of the foot at every step, and at 
the same time rising before and behind the person passing over. 
The margins of many of the lakes and streams are in a similar situ- 
ation, and in many places are literally afloat. On approaching the 
eastern part of the military lands, towards the private claims on the 
Straights and Lake, the country does not contain so many swamps 
and lakes, but the extreme sterility and barrenness of the soil con- 
tinues the same. Taking the country altogether, so far as has been, 
explored, and to all appearances, together with the information re- 
ceived concerning the balance, is so bad that there would not be 
more than one acre out of one hundred, if there would be one out of 
one thousand, that would in any case adniit of cultivation." 



EDUCATIONAL. 

The ordinance of Congress, passed in 1787, providing "for the 
government of the Territory of the United States, northwest of the 
river Ohio," declared that "religion, morality and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encouraged." 

PREMARY SCHOOLS. 

By terms of another ordinance of Congress, adopted in 1785, in 
regard to the disposal of lands in the western territory, it was provided 
that section numbered sixteen of every township should be reserved 
for the maintenance of pubhc schools within such township. 

The Legislative Council of the Territory, in 1827, provided for 
the estabh.hment of public schools in every township containing 
fifty inhabitants or householders. -The -first Constitution of the 
State, adopted in 1835, declares in its article "Education:" 

"The Legislature shall encourage by all suitable means, the pro- 
motion of intellectual, scientifical, and agricultural improvement. 
The proceeds of all land that have been or hereafter may be granted 
by the United States to this State, for the support of schools, which 
shall hereafter be sold or disposed of, shall be and remain a perpet- 
ual fund, the interest of which together with the rents of all such 
unsold lands shaU be inviolably appropriated to the support of schools 
throughout the State." 

The same general provisions are retained in the present Con- 
stitution, adopted in 1850. 

The whole amount of primary school lands derived from the 
reserve of the sixteenth section, and sold by the State, to the close 
of the fiscal year, 1880, as shown by the records pi the State Land 
Office, is 650,864 56-100 acres, leaving 370,751 22-100 acres unsold, 
with about 50,000 acres yet to be selected and placed at the dispo- 
sition of the State Land Office, on account of sales which had been. 
made from sections numbered sixteen, previous to the enactment by 
Congress of the ordinance dedicating these lands to the primary 
school fund. 

During the years 1863-73 the amount of primary school interest 
apportioned to the several coimties in the month of May in each 
year has ranged from forty-five to fifty cents for each child between 
the ages of five and twenty years. In 1864 the dumber of children 
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was 272,607, and the amount apportioned at fifty cents for each 
child 1136,362.00. In 1873 the number of children was 400,062, 
and the amount apportioned was |196,176.80, being forty-nine 
cents for each child between the ages of five and twenty years. In 
1880 there were 6,352 districts, 13,949 teachers, 362,556 pupils, an 
expenditure of |3,109,915, value of school property $8,977,844. 
Since its admission into the Union, Michigan has expended for the 
support of primary schools alone, over f 50,000,000. 



POPULATION. 

The population of Michigan, previous to the its final relinquish- 
ment by Great Britain, and for a long period thereafter, was incon- 
siderable, and mostly restricted to the confines of the three principal 
settlements, — at Sault Ste. Marie, Mackinac, and Detroit. The 
first enumeration after Michigan became a distinct Territory, was 
in 1810, five years after the erection of the Territory, at which time 
the number of inhabitants was 4,762. In the following ten years 
the population increased to 8,896, and the results of subsequent 
enumeration are as follows : 



Yeak. Population. 

1830... 31,639 

1834 87,278 

1840 212,267 

1850 397,654 

1854 509,374 

Excess of males at the last 
15,100; Indians, 7,249. 



Year. Population. 

1860 749,113 

1864 803,745 

1870 1,184,059 

1874 1,334,031 

1880 1,636,937 

census, about 84,000; colored. 



VALUATION OF TAXABLE PKOPEKTY. 

The Constitution of the State (Article XIX., Sec. 13), requires 
the Legislature, to provide for an equalization by a State Board, in 
the year 1851, and every fifth year thereafter, of assessments on all 
taxable property, except that paying specific taxes. 

Previous to the year 1851, State taxation was upon the basis 
of equahzation by the Boards of Supervisors of the ^several counties. 

The valuation as cquahzed for the various years, is as follows, 
viz: 



Year. Valuation. 

1838 $ 42,953,495,61 

1840 37,833,024,13 

1845 28,922,097.59 

1850 29,384,270.66 

1851 30,976,270.18 

1853 120,362,474.35 



Year. Valuation. 

1856 $137,663,009.00 

1861 172,055,808.89 

1866 307,965,842 92 

1871 630,000,000.00 

1876... 630,000,000.00 

1881 810,000,000.00 



THE STATE SEAL. 

The Great Seal of the State of Michigan was presented by Hon. 
Lewis Cass to the Convention which framed the first Constitution 
for the State, in session at the city of Detroit, on the 2nd day of 
June, 1835, and on the 22d day of the same month, the Convention 
adopted the following resolution, offered by the Hon. Boss Wil- 
kins : 

''Resolved, That the president of this Convention tender to the 
Hon. Lewis Cass, the thanks of this Convention, representing the 
people of Michigan, for the handsome State seal presented by him 
to the forthcoming State." 

The Latin motto on the seal, Si quceris jyeninsukmi amoenarrir 



circumsjyice, — "If you wish to see a beautiful peninsula, look around 
you," was doubtless suggested by the inscription upon a tablet in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, London, to the memory of Sir Christopher 
Wren, its renowned architect. Si quoeris monumentum amoenum cir- 
cumspice, — <'If you wish to see a beautiful monument, look around 
you," — referring to the great master-piece of architecture, by him 
designed, as the most fitting tribute to his memory. 



THE GOVEENOES OF MICHIGAN. 



UNDER FRENCH DOMINION, 1622-1763. 

Samuel Champlain 

M. de Montmagny, 

M. de Aillebout, 

M. de Lauson, 

M. de Lauson (son), 

M. de Aillebout, 

M. deArgenson, 

Baron de Avangour 

M. de Mesey, 

M. de CourceUes, 

Count de Frontenac, 

M. de la Barre, 

M. deNonville, 

Count de Frontenac, 

M. de Callieres, 

M. de Vaudreuil, 

M. de Beauharnois, 

M. de Galissonier, . 

M. de la Jonquiere, 

M. de Qucsne, 

M. de Vaudreuil de Cavagnac, 

UNDER BRITISH DOMINION, 1763-1796, 

James Murray, ...... 

Guy Carleton, ....... 

Frederick Haldimand, 

Henry Hamilton, 

Lord Dorchester, . . . . . 



TEEEITOEIAL GOVEENOES. 



NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 

Arthur St. Clair, . . . 

INDIANA TERRITORY. 

William Henry Harrison, 

MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 

WiUiam Hull, . . . . . 
Lewis Cass, . . . . 

George B. Porter, 

Stevens T. Mason, ex officio, . 



1622-1635 
1636-1647 
1648-1650 
1651-1656 
1656-1657 
1657-1658 
1658-1660 
1661-1663 
1663-1665 
1665-1672 
1672-1682 
1682-1685 
1685-1689 
1689-1698 
1699-1703 
1703-1725 
1726-1747 
1747-1749 
1749-1752 
1752-1755 
1755-1763 

1763-1767 
1768-1777 
1777-1785 
1785-1786 
1786-1796 



1796-1800 

1800-1805 

1805-1813 
1813-1831 
1831-1834 
1834-1835 



GOVEENOES OF STATE OF MICHIGAN. 

Stevens T. Mason, 

William Woodbridge, 

J. Wright Gordon (acting), . . 

John S. Barry, 



1835-1840 
1840-1841 
1841-1842 
1843-1845 
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Alpheiis Felch, 

William L. Greenly (acting), 

Epaphroditus Eansom, . 

John S. Barry, 

Robert McClelland, 

Andrew Parsons (acting), 

Kinsley S. Bingham, 



1846- 
1847- 
1848- 
1850- 
1852- 
1853- 
1855- 



1847 
1847 
1849 
1851 
1853 
1854 
1858 



Moses Wisner, 
Austin Blair, 
Henry H. Crapo, . 
Henry P. Baldwin, 
John J. Bagley, 
Chas. M. CrosweU, 
David H. Jerome, , 



1859-1860 
1861-1864 
1865-1868 
1869-1872 
1873-1877 
1877-1881 
1881. 
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HISTORY OF OTTAWA COUNTY. 



The story of the rise and progress of Ottawa County is full of 
interesting incidents, and is by no means tame or commonplace. 

Standing as it does at the western gateway of a great and rising 
State, with less than half a century of occupation by the Avhites, its 
possibilities are hardly yet perceived by its own people. Judging from 
the brief history of the past, its destiny is full of promise, replete 
with hope. With the decadence of its great lumber interest, which 
will take many years yet to effect, other interests more important, 
more beneficial, will arise. The husbandman will garner bountiful 
harvests of Mother Earth ; on the plains and along the courses of 
its numerous streams, orchards and vineyards will flourish. Its 
clay beds will furnish brick enough to satisfy the demands of Chi- 
cago and other distant cities. Its valuable mineral springs already 
testify that it hes in the line of the salt strata. Its noble harbors 
will be white with the winged messengers of commerce. Its prin- 
cipal city, with its adjoining villages along the great bayou of Spring 
Lake, will yearly attract the tourist from the sultry South and West. 

The country is only in its infancy ; statistics show that but | 
one acre out of eleven is under any sort of cultivation, and what ' 
httle has been redeemed from the wilderness is capable of produc- 
ing many fold what it nov7 does. 

In the coming history we shall have to treat of the gradual pre- 
paration of the soil for man, of its rescue from the deep by natural 
forces stiU at work, of at least two prehistoric races, ot the modern 
Indian, of the Jesuit Missionaries, of French and British adventur- 
ers, of explorers, of the Indian traders, of early pioneer settlers, of 
the lumberer's operations, and so down to the present day, 
with its infinity of particulars, the complex of civihzed life. If it 
were for nothing more than for the settlement of the Holland Col- 
ony, the history of Ottawa would be an interesting theme. How, 
in one generation, a few hundred Hollanders, generally poor, and 
entirely inexperienced, have become a great band of nearly 20,000 
thriving American citizens. Setthng in a dense forest, they had to 
learn to chop or die. And well did they learn the lesson, so that 
now, although their chief city was wasted by forest fires, they are 
generally prosperous and happy, worshiping every man as his con- 
science dictates. 

On the threshold of our task, we see in 1812 Jean Baptiste 
KecoUet, a trader with the Indians landing at the mouth of Muskegon 
Lake, "threading the brake hke questing hound." In ,"^825 we find 
Eix Kobinson canoeing up the Grand Eiver, Louis Campau about the 
same time comes in from the east. A mission station rises on the 
banks of the river at Grand Kapids. Zenas Winsor, in 1833,is a young 
clerk for Bobinson at Grand Haven. Eobert Stewart buys a half 
interest in Eobm son's pre-emption at the mouth of the river; the 
Eev. W^. M. Ferry, for years an Indian Missionary at Mackinaw, is 
commissioned by his friend and convert, Stewart, to attend to his 
interests at Grand Haven, and in 1834 he came in, his family and 
relatives coming in by lake from Mackinaw, twenty- two souls, 
arriving on Sabbath morning, November 22d. We seem to hear 



them on that memorable Sabbath morning, "rolling the psalm to 
the wintry skies," and the preacher — now silent in the grave — 
preaching from Zachariah iv., 10, "Who hath despised the day of 
small things." Thus the first act was an act of prayer and praise, 
and thus they consecrated the future village and city to God. 

Think what must have been the condition of these early set- 
tlers ; no white neighbors nearer than thirty miles. To the south, 
ten miles up the Kalamazoo Eiver, lived a family named Butler. To 
the east no whites in Ottawa County, but a family or two at Grand- 
ville and Grand Eapids ; to the north none nearer than Mackinaw. 
On aU sides an impenetrable forest, given up to the Indians and the 
beasts of the chase. 

Then come in settlers here and there ; the rebeUion in Canada 
sends over some noble and enterprising spirits, Benjamin Hopkins, 
Jabez Barber, Eichard Mason, Henry Griffin, Amos Norton, and 
others. Dr. Eastman and his family enter in from Maine. The 
Jenisons cross over from Grandville. The period of inflation foUows, 
and grand schemes are inaugurated, and hope beams on every comi- 
tenance, only to be succeeded by years of hard times, when real 
estate reaches its lowest ebb. Smce 1847, when the Hollanders 
arrived, there has been a gradual rise, until the wonderful impetus to 
the lumber trade of the last few years, and the rise of the fruit and 
farming interests has placed Ottawa and Muskegon on the highway 
to prosperity and success. 

GEOLOGICAL. 

Geology teaches that all the dry land was once submerged 
under the ocean, which had like the land, its inequahties, its 
mountain ranges, its hills, its vaUeys. Islands are but the tops of 
submerged mountains. Some of the sea mountains are steeper and 
more abrupt than any on the land. In the British Channel within 
ten miles the depth changes from 600 to 10,000 feet. At the close 
of the corniferous period a great upheaval formed a hne of land 
across the southern part of Michigan, wiiich extended to the older 
and wider formation in southern Ohio. The land now comprising 
Kent and Ottawa was still submerged, but the belt rose higher and 
higher, extending northward and westward, until the era of coal 
deposits, at the close of which Kent and its adjoining counties 
formed the highlands of lower Michigan. It is thought that lakes 
Michigan, Huron, Erie and Ontario did not then exist, their place 
being supplied by a swift river, with here and there expansions. 

Then began the mesozoic age, characterized by intense activity 
of animal and vegetable life, myriads of reptiles crawling in the 
rivers. This era is only known in Ottawa by its fossils. The ter- 
tiary age succeeded, when vegetation w^as rank, and mighty mam- 
moths and mastodons roamed over the earth. 

Then comes a change of scene ; the glacial period — the ice age 
— buries animal and vegetable. Perhaps thousands of years 
may have elapsed before God removed the earth from the embrace 
of the ice king. At last spring came, the sea of ice a mile in thick- 
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ness dissolved, and the rocks which it held dropped down as rocky 
fragments or rocky drifts. The countless currents which sprang 
into existence and formed for themselves channels, were the chief 
agency in fonning the stratum known as Modified Drifts. 

Prof. Winchell's theory is that at this period the whole State 
was submerged, and one great lake existed, from the Falls of Niag- 
ara to Chicago. At all events, from Saginaw Bay to lake Michigan, 
via the valleys of the Shiawassie, Maple and Grand Eivers, a great 
channel, deep and wide, extended. South of this line barriers 
existed to the flow of waters and the accumulation of ice water, and 
a second ice period resulted in the formation of another glacial 
field, not over four feet in thickness, and when the second spring 
time arrived, millions of cubic feet of ice water were added to the 
lakes, resulting in bursting asunder their green coating of ice, car- 
rying with them their tables of limestone, and, as the waters fell, 
depositing them where they lie to-day. As the Niagara rock was 
worn down, the rushing waters made for themselves deeper chan- 
nels, and the inland lakes became proportionately lower. The 
present river system was then laid out by nature. 

The counties of Muskegon and Ottawa, together with all 
Michigan, except an oval formation in the interior, with Lansing as 
the center, and over one hundred miles in diameter, is regarded by 
Prof. Hitchcock, of Dartmouth, as belonging to the Devonian or 
Lower Carboniferous region, which is the middle stratum of the 
Paleozoic era. In fact, all Michigan can be classified as Paleozoic, 
the oldest formation being of the first stratum, or Silurian, which 
is confined to the upper peninsula. The lower peninsula, with the 
exception of the central portion above mentioned, ranks next below 
in formation, and is Devonian or Lower Carboniferous, and the 
central portion is still later, being the third, or highest division of 
Paleozoic, the coal measure, or Penno-Carboniferous. 

The Devonian, which affects the counties of which we are 
speaking, is termed by many American geologists the Erie forma- 
tion, and Dr. Dawson recommends that Erian be used here as the 
name solely, in view of certain difficulties in reconciling the meas- 
ure with that of the Devonian of the Old World. In this age there 
was a great advance over the Silurian; terrestrial plants, reeds 
rushes, and trees made their appearance in great numbers; also 
enormous ganoid fishes, more terrible than sharks. No evidence of 
vertebrate life has been found in Devonian beyond that of the 
fishes. If the Silurian is the Age of Trilobites, the Devonian is the 
Age of Fishes, not certainly like those of the present, but more 
obscurely resembling our sturgeons, gars, sharks and chimeras. 

As a portion of God's green earth, Ottawa had existed from 
time immemorial to a period to which the memory of man runneth 
not back. Col. Ferry has demonstrated that, at a comparatively 
recent period, the western portion of the county, from the head of 
Spring Lake southeast to about a mile west of the mouth of Crock- 
ery Creek, thence still southeast by a line which would take in 
Bobinson and part of Allendale and Blendon, and thence westerly 
along Pigeon Creek and again southerly to a mile from the mouth 
of Black Eiver— a space comprising about one -third of the present 
county — was submerged, and. a mere bay on the west coast of 
Michigan; the Grand River then poured its floods into the lake not 
far from where Spoonville now stands. 

Look again at the remarkable depression in the vaUey of the 
. Black River, and consider that it would now take an obstruction in 
the Grand River below JeriisonviUe of but 15 feet to cause that 
stream to seek what was perhaps its ancient course, or at least the 
safety valve for a portion of its overflowing waters. What forces 
of. nature have been ceaselessly working out happy homes on the f ar- 
fame.d fruit belt of Michigan; grain by grain jt has been lifted out of 



the sea by the ever-acting currents that play around the lake, bring- 
ing debris on the west coast of the lake southward and then gradual- 
ly eastward, and northward, piling the light drifting sand— pulverized 
rock — on the east coast, to be whirled into mountain sand banks by 
the prevailing west winds farther and farther into the land, until at 
last Ottawa County is completed. But no, the same forces are still 
at work and although slowly they are surely changing our western 
boundaries, and where the waves are now disporting will be the 
homes of men in the future. The effect of this formation is clearly 
seen and marked in the general contour of the county. The east 
and northeast is a fine roUing country thickly strewn with 
boulders, with considerable clay land mingled with gravel, and sandy 
loam, altogether forming a grand agricultural and grazing region, 
well watered and easily drained. The people are becoming wealthy, 
or at least in easy circumstances. They had their hardships in 
clearing up the dense growth of forest, chiefly hardwood, with here 
and theie belts of pine. It is a pleasant sight to drive through the 
prosperous towns of Jamestown, Talmadge, Wright, Polkton or Ches- 
ter. In the west especially of the fine traced by Col. Ferry, all is 
changed. The soil seems a bed of sand covered with a thin vegeta- 
ble mould. There are no gravel or boulders to speak of, pine and 
hemlock prevail, with here and there hardwood, and in the lower 
portions tamarack, white ash and white cedar. The soil which was 
supposed to be worthless is found to produce fruit in profusion, so 
that the Fruit Belt of Michigan has secured a national reputation. As 
we shall endeavor to show further on as having been proved by ac- 
tual experience, these supposed sandy barrens' may under proper 
treatment become the finest wheat and grass lands in the State. 
Gatlier up a handful of tlis sand and examine it; it is something 
more than mere sand; tliere is abundance of siHca and other valua. 
ble vegetable food in it. Sow on it a crop of winter rye and the 
length and strength of the exuberant straw will prove the existence 
of the sihca. Plow under the crop, plaster freely, seed thickly with 
clover, let this ripen and plow under, again seed, and one 
then has a soil which wiU produce of itself clover, and has sufficient 
vegetable mold to produce heavy crops of cereals and grasses. Com- 
ing down through the ages we find the soil fit for man, but until the 
last forty years, when '*'the heir of all the ages" the all-conquering 
Aryan appeared on the scene how little im23ress did man make upon 
nature. K mound here and there, a few arrowheads and fossil pot- 
tery scattered about, some small clearings or oak openings for the 
squaw to sow her corn on, all else, dense forest or miasmatic swamp 
given up to nature and her wild children, the devouring beasts of 
the field, or the ravenous birds of the air. 

It is foUy to say that the Indian has a "right" to keep any por- 
tion of the Great Father's heritage as a hunting ground, supporting 
but a handful, when his pale-faced brothers are ready and willing to 
come'in and make it support multitudes, to make the waste places 
glad, and the desert to blossom as the rose. The earth was made 
for man to ^lse, not as a hunting ground for savages, and they must 
either adopt the customs of civilization or perish. Such is the hard 
but just and inflexible law, the survival of the fittest. 



AKCH^OLOGICAL. 



Without speculating at any length on the pre-historic races that 
have successively occupied the soil, there is undoubted evidence that 
the mound builders, that mysterious race of old, once swayed the re- 
gion of the Grand River valley. About three miles below Grand 
Rapids there exists a group of 17 mounds on the farm of Capt. Nor- 
ton, from 2 to 15|^ feet in diameter. The great age of these mounds 
is estabhshed by the fact that trees are growing upon them with 260 
rings of growth, while at the base lie the remains of still older trees, 
which must have been giants when the former were saplings. Still 
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better evidence of their age may be found in the condition of the arti- 
cles they contain. Human bones are decomposed ahnost beyond 
recognition, copper is encrusted with a heavier coating of carbonate 
than that found at the depth of several feet in the heavy drift in the 
same neighborhood. Heavy marine shells are ready to fall into 
powder at the touch, while wood, bark, and all fabrics are entirely 
decomposed. 

One smgle mound was removed some years ago to make way 
for the mill at Spoon ville. It was a refuse heap of ashes, shells and 
fishbones, 15 feet high, 45 feet wide, and 100 feet long. 

Louis Campau and Eix Eobinson, the early Indian traders, who 
had the best means of knowing whereof they spoke, ^^ossessing as 
they did the confidence of the Aborigines, say that they uniformly 
declare that they do not know the origin of these mounds, but that 
they regarded them with reverence, and preferred to be buried near 
them. 

The only remains these people have left are the mounds, which 
consist of the remains of what were apparently villages, altars, tem- 
ples, idols, cemeteries, monuments, camps, fortifications, pleasure 
grounds and the like. Their habitations must have been of wood 
or other perishable materials, otherwise their remains would be nu- 
merous. Who they were is an unsolvable problem. Some think 
they were an indigenous race ; others, from coincidence in the religion 
of the Hindoos and Tartars and the supposed theology of the mound 
builders, think they are kindred races. They were doubtless idola- 
tors, and worshippers of the sun, as in every instance the mounds 
are always built with reference to the eastern position of the rising 
sun. Bodies are buried due east and west, and medals have been 
found representing the sun and its rays. Their works are such as 
might be erected by a people emerging from a hunting and fishing 
life. Their mounds are very numerous ; along nearly every water 
course they can be found, covering the headlands and base points of 
bluffs which border the narrower villages, so that where the grand- 
est scenery exists, there the mounds are also in view. The mound 
builders were the ] ioneers of Michigan, and the first miners in the 
upper peninsula. None knew how they worked, but their remains 
excite astonishment. At Isle Koyale the pits are 10 to 20 feet 
in diameter, from 20 to 60 feet deep, and are scattered throughout 
the island, following the richest veins of ore. Quantities of stone 
hammers and mauls weighing from 10 to 30 pounds have been 
found, as well as copper chisels, knives, and arrow heads, hardened 
by fire. Although one skilled miner could do the work of 100 mound 
builders with their rude api^liances, yet at one point alone in Isle 
Koyale the labor performed exceeds that done at one of the oldest 
modern mines operated by a large force for 30 years. Since these 
mines have been opened, forests have fallen and grown up, and to- 
day trees over 400 years old stand around them. 

Traces of ancient cities with hundreds of thousands of inhabi- 
tants are found, whose people probably disappeared ages before the 
Indians. It is somewhat difficult to distinguish the burial places of 
the Indians from that of the mound builders, as the former some- 
thnes made use of existing mounds. But the skeleton of the In- 
dian can be distinguished by its greater size, and the tombs of the 
mound builders are generally larger, and contain more rehcs of art- 
Some believe that the mound l)unders were of the same race as the 
Peruvians and Mexicans; if so, they were doomed to extinction by 
Spanish rapacity for gold. 

FoUowing the mound builders were the race that reared the mag- 
nificent cities, the ruins of which are found in Central America, a 
people far more advanced in arts and civihzation than the mound 
buHders. The cities built by them, judging from the ruins of , broken 
columns, faUen arches, and ci-umbhng waUs of temples, palaces, and 
pyramids, which m some instances forniHes strew the ground, must 



have been of great extent, magnificent and very populous. By re- 
flecting on the vast periods of time necessary to erect these colossal 
structures, and the time again necessary to reduce them to their 
present state, we get some idea of their antiquity. These cities 
must have been old when the ancient cities of the east were being 
built. 

THE INDIANS. 

Distinct in every particular from the two former races is the pres- 
ent Indian. They were found by early discoverers without cultiva- 
tion, refinement or hterature. Of their predecessors they knew noth- 
ing, they have no traditions of their ancestry. Some su]3pose them 
indigenous, others as of Asiatic origin. In Michigan the great tiibes 
were the Algonquins and the Iroquois. The latter were a great and 
extensive alhance of tribes of a common origin, and they waged al- 
most a continuous warfare with the whites, especially against the 
Enghsh. Such was the nature of King Philip's war, such the na- 
ture of Pontiac's conspiracy. The art of hunting supphed them 
with the means of hving as well as excitement and distinction. 
Their dwellings were of the simplest and rudest character. But in 
regard to the character and history of the Indians we cannot do 
better than quote the language of one who knew them well, both as 
the son of an early Indian missionary, and as himself personally ac- 
quainted witu them and their language. 

On the 4th of July, 1876, the centennial year, the orator of the 
day at Grand Haven was Col. W. M. Ferry, fitting representative of 
an historic family, known throusfhout the Union. We make copious 
extracts from this admirable address, as it is well worthy of preser- 
vation. 

"The name Ottawa {Ot-taw-wah) the meaning of which is trader, 
IS that of a tribe of Indians who overran the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, from Grand Eiver northward. They came from Canada 
about the year 1600, driving out the Sacs and Foxes, who located 
west of .Green Bay in what is now Wisconsin. South of Grand 
Eiver were located the Muscotay or Prairie Indians, with whom 
the Ottaw-wahs lived in peace. The Potawatainies were in north- 
ern lUinois and Indiana, and with the Kickapoos, jointly occupied 
those states, and the Potawatamies held Michigan as far north as the 
St. Joseph Eiver. 

This portion of the State remained in the joint occupancy of 
the Ottaw-wahs and Potawatamies until the advent of the whites, 
and to the extinction of their title to their lands by treaties with tlie 
U. S. Government. These treaties occurred as follows: In 1785, 
1787, 1795, and in 1807 a land-office was estabhshed at Detroit. In 
1807 a treaty was made by which was ceded to the United States, 
lands west and north of Detroit to the western line of what is now 
Saginaw, Shiawassie, Washtenaw and Lenawee Counties, embrac- 
ing aU the counties now formed out of that portion of tbe State, be- 
tween that western fine and lakes Huron, St. Clair, Erie, and Detroit 
Eivers. 

In 1819, by the treaty of Saginaw the ceded land was extended 
sixty miles west of what is now the principal Meridian of the State 
Survey, reaching into Kent County, and from thence to Thunder 
Bay Eiver and along that river to Lake Huron, and in 1818, these 
lands were brought into market. 

By the treaty of Chicago, in 1821, with the Ottaw-wahs, Ojibe- 
ways and Potawatamies, the tract of Michigan lying west of the 
cessions of 1807 and 1819 and reaching from the southern boundary 
of the State, to the Grand Eiver, and its most northerly source was 
secured to the United States, (p. 226 Lanman's Hist. Mich.) Land 
offices were estabhshed at White Pigeon and Kalamazoo. 

By treaty at Grand Ea^wds, in 1835, and the estabhshment of 
a land office at Ionia, in 1836, the lands north of Grand Eiver, were 
brought into market in 1839. 
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I name these facts to bring before us how recently the Indian 
titles to lands in this portion of the State were extinguished. 

By treachery and strategy the Potawatamies induced the Ottaw- 
wahs to join them and annihilate the Prairie Indians, whose occu- 
pancy of the intermediate territory, i. e., between the Grand Eiver and 
the St. Joseph, was obnoxious to the Potawatamies, and the inci. 
dent that brought on the war occurred in this wise : 

A deputation of Potawatamies were visiting the Ottaw-wahs in 
this county at one of their villages near the mouth of Crockery 
Creek. A woman of the Ottaw-wahs while out in the woods, away 
from the village, in search of ground-nuts, was murdered and horri- 
bly butchered by some of these Potawatamies, who had been await- 
ing some opportunity to provoke the Ottaw-wahs into an assault on 
the Prairie Indians. The Ottaw-wahs were made to believe that 
the brutal murder was committed by the Prairie Indians and at once 
they joined forces with the Potawatamies and waged a relentless w^ar 
of extermination agciinst their former friends. 

Near Lyons, in Ionia county, the Prairie Indians made a stand, 
fortified themselves withm a strong stockade and for a time held 
their assailants at bay —so completely were they surrounded and by 
such a force as to preclude the possibihty of procuring the needed 
supply of food for a long resistence, and at the first favorable oppor- 
tunity, which occurred in the night, they fought their way through 
the ranks of the besiegers and made their escape towards Detroit. 
They were, however, overtaken, hemmed in, and nearly all were 
slaughtered. A remnant escaped and fled to the Miamies, with 
which tribe they were merged, and who were located near Sandusky 
on the Maumee River. 

Thus was lost all identity of the tribe of Muscotays, the first 
occupants of our county so far as any knowledge can be gathered 
from history or tradition. 

The incident above named is doubtless the history of similar 
changes in the name of the occupants of the Great Northwest, and 
it is only of interest to us, as it defines who were the possessors of 
this county for a few hundred years before the whites made attempts 
to improve and cultivate this beautiful valley; their possession of this 
county to this day, or for hundreds or thousands of years to come, 
would not have made a perceptible change ; their possession meant 
war to all others, and new blood among them came only by the cap- 
tive taken in battle, or the remnant of tribes doomed to annihilation. 
Never a new purpose or ambition did or could come to them to 
change this result of their existence. 

For hundreds and perhaps thousands of years had the wilds of 
America been occupied by tribes of Indians, whose history has left 
scarcely a mark on this broad continent ; a land without a parallel 
in material to demonstrate the possibihties of human endeavor, and 
yet save only by fragmentary traditions, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation, has the successive occupancy by different tribes 
been preserved. 

In about forty years of occupancy by our race, mark the change 1 
I have so introduced this narrative that it may tend by comparison 
to remind us forcibly of the wide variance in the purpose and am- 
bition of the races of men. They lived natural lives. Art, the 
sciences were unknown to them, and they remained contentedly in- 
different to any knowledge of the idea even of improvement or ad- 
vancement. With some evidence of what we deem the humanities 
of the nobler type, yet very animals in the strength and vigor of 
their bodies from generation to generation, probably the doctrine of 
selection had full sway here — the weak dying or forced out, and the 
strong only reproducing to Hve in the struggle with natural 
enemies. 

With no ability to concoct a stimulant beyond that of the smoke 
of tobacco, they were a temperate people. With no moral restraints 



they were Hcentious, and yet were they healthy and vigorous, without 
the diseases incident to such a hfe. Venturesome as beasts of prey 
in pursuit of their victims, they were in open war or silent stealth 
the same sanguinary, relentless foe. Superstition was the expression 
of their rehgion, and the gentler attributes of huma^iity were not 
much, either cultivated or exercised. 

Through pride for the adornment of their bodies, a traffic was 
built up among them, an exchange of the skins and furs of wild 
animals for beads, cloth and trinketry. Amid such a race was the 
settlement of Ottawa County begun. Jealous, thievish, lazy, im- 
provident, treacherous clans and tribes of Indians occupied entirely 
this county and the entire country north of Grand River to the 
straits of Mackinaw. South of Grand River one family only, at the 
mouth of the Kalamazoo, was the extent of the white population in 
aU the lake counties to the St. Joseph River. A Mr. Butler had 
located at Saugatuck, early in 1834; with this exception there was 
not a white family in the entire peninsula, north of the St. Joseph 
in the west, and Saginaw in the east, of the State. 

The highest and noblest achievement to which the Indians of 
this locality aspired was to kiU an Osage and bring the scalp to 
Michigan. The Osage Indians hved in Missouri, and were esteemed 
by the Ottaw-wahs to be, of all beings, the sum of all that* was worthy 
of death. Whence came this inveterate, implacable hatred is not 
now traceable, but it was born with them, and had been born with 
their progenitors in past generations for ages. These sentiments 
were fully reciprocated by the Osages, and alike was this inborn 
hatred an hereditary matter with them toward the Ottaw-wahs. The 
sure passport to distinction for an Ottaw-wah youth was a successful 
return with the priceless Osage scalp. From six months to a year, 
sometimes longer, was the needed time to carefuUy thread his way 
through Michigan, and the trackless prairies of Illinois, across the 
Mississippi to the interior of Missouri, and the Ottaw-wah brave 
must traverse this long journey stealthily, for he is among other hos- 
tile tribes equally vigilant, and to run this gauntlet to his destination 
and return safely was a most perilous and hazardous attempt. The 
location of the Ottaw-wahs in Michigan brought these vengeful 
tribes much nearer to each other than formerly, when Canada was 
the home of the Ottaw-wahs, and the occasional signature of the 
Osage, cut deep across the breast of the lifeless, scalped body of an 
Ottaw-wah, who has fallen almost at his own lodge fire before the 
superior vigilance of his enemy, was not a matter of unfrequent oc- 
currence in this county, even years after the whites first came to the 
Grand River Valley, and was merely the intent honorable toward a 
fair adjustment of balances between the two tribes in their crue 
murderous records, that for ages were an open account, eageily 
gloated over by both tribes as the grandest, most glorious possibihty 
of their manhood. 

By such education as this was the savage of North America 
schooled. At this day exists between the Sioux and jibe ways, of 
our western territories, a parallel to the implacable hatred that has 
always existed between the Ottaw-wahs of Michigan and the Osages 
of Missouri. 

The first trader who located in what was Ottawa County, then 
embracing Muskegon County, was Pierre Constant, a Frenchman 
of the type of that advance guard of pioneers, Marquette, La Salle, 
Joliet and Tonti, who 200 years before invaded and brought to the 
eye of the world the great Northwest. He was of the chevaHer 
order of men, brave, honorable and undaunted amid all dangers. In 
1810 he engaged with the British Fur Company, then having a 
depot at Mackinaw, as a trader, and with his supply of merchandise 
coasted along the shore of Lake Michigan, and estabhshed a trading 
post on Grand River, near what is now called Charleston, and one 
on the banks of Muskegon Lake. He married an Indian woman 
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of remarkable beauty and intelligence, by whom six children were 
bom to him. Once a year he, with his family and the result of his 
venture in furs and peltries, coasted down Lakes Michigan and 
Huron to Pen-a-tan-qui-shine, the Indian depot for Upper Canada. 

The eldest of this family was a daughter, who inherited her 
mother's beauty as well as the higher qualities of mind of the 
father, and this daughter, Louise Constant, or "Lisette," as she was 
called, became her father's clerk wdien twelve years old, and was as 
well known for her wonderful faculties for business, as she was for 
her personal attractions. In 1828, when Lisette w^as seventeen 
years old, her father died. She closed up his business with th^ 
British company, engaged with the American Fur Company at 
Mackinaw, receiving from them a large supply of merchandise, and 
for six years conducted the most successful trading establishment 
then in the Northwest. 

Think of it ye who disparage the abihty of women ! 

She married William Lasley, of Muskegon, also an Indian 
trader, and, now an aged widow, resides in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Her son, Henry S. Lasley, is one of the prominent merchants of 
Montague, Muskegon County. 

The universal testimony from all sources is that the Indians of 
Ottawa County were uniformly kind, honorable and manly to the 
white settlers, but their intercourse with the whites has not im- 
proved them. 

INDIAN TRADERS. 

The business of trading with the Indians was confined to those 
who had a government hcense, and the trader was bound by oath, 
and furnished bonds to follow the rules prescribed. The following, 
for instance, is Louis Campau's license : 

1. Your trade will be confined to the place to which you are 
Hcensed. 

2. Your transactions with the Indians will be confined to fair 
and friendly trade. 

3. You will attend no council held by the Indians, nor send 
them any talk, or speech, accompanied by wampum. 

4. You are forbidden to take any spirituous hquors of 
any kind into the Indian country; or to give, sell, or dispose of any 
to the Indians. 

5. Should any person attempt to trade without a hcense, or any 
trader with a hcense, carry spirituous hquors into the Indian country, 
the Indians are authorized to seize for their own use the goods of 
such tra^r, and the owner shall have no claim on them or the 
United States for the same. 

6. This regulation requires the trader to inform on unhcensed 
traders. 

7. Eequires the trader to inform the Indians of regulation 
five. 

8. To inculcate upon the Indians the necessity of peace, and 
the desire of their great father, the President, to Hve in harmony 
with them. William WooDBRmoE, 

Dated November 15, 1822. Secretary. 

With his hcense and his goods the trader repaired to his dis- 
trict, and caUed a councH of the natives to decide whether they 
would have him remain or not. If they did not like him he mi^ht 
as weU pack up. Many traders, to increase the confidence of the 
Indians, took native mves. Indeed the Indians demanded this proof 
of sympathy. The aUiances thus formed were generaUy for 100 
moons when, according to Indian usage, the wife might be let go. 
Thus^Kix Eobmson married an Indian wife, as did Martin Eyer- 
son, Pierre Constant, and other early traders. In 1825 Eix Eobin- 
son located as Indian trader with his principal station at Ada, in 
Kent County, but also other outlying stations, among which was one 



at Grand Haven. Louis Campau brought on |5,000 worth of 
goods in 1827, commencing on the west side of the river at Grand 
Eapids, where was Eev. Mr. Slater's Protestant Mission. 

There was then quite an Indian village at Battle Point, under 
Chief Onamontapay (Old Eock). Near Holland was a band of 300 
under Wakazoo, who had made advances in civihzation, used oxen, 
carts, plows, etc., learned the use of the ax, had a church made of 
lumber picked up on the lake shore, and had some log huts for 
storehouses. Isaac Fairbanks, Justice of the Peace in Holland, was 
the government farmer among them, and the Eev. George N. Smith 
was the missionary. These Indian farms were about three miles 
south-east of Holland. In 1848 the mission and the Indians were 
removed to Grand Traverse. 

Settlers could not secure their lands until the great land sale 
of 1839. Before this they were chiefly squatters, or pre-empters. 
The Indians and whites lived together, each amicably acknowledg- 
ing the other's rights; and after the sale the Indians disappeared, 
leaving their burying mounds behind them only to be desecrated by 
the plow of the pale face. Their rights have been respected by the 
Government, they have been paid for their hunter's rights. None 
can say: *' I own the land." One only owns certain rights to it, and 
the State, representing mankind, has the paramount right. 

The three stages of progress have been, first, the trader and 
trapper for furs, then the lumberman, and, lastly, the tiller of the 
soil. The first has about disappeared, the second is going, but the 
land is eternal. 

THE OPENINGS. 

One of the effects of Indian occupation may be seen in the fre- 
quency of the so-called "openings," which were the first portions to 
be taken possession of by the settlers, being more inviting than the 
heavily-timbered country, as the labor of clearing and getting in 
crops was comparatively small. These openings extended several 
miles from the river. In the oak woods there may be observed growths 
of two kinds, one of very large scattering trees, and the other of a 
thick growth of smaller ones. The large trees were aU that was upon 
the land when it was first occupied. The land was "open," with no 
fallen timber, and nothing but the very scattered oak trees to ob- 
struct the view. A wagon or a load of hay could be driven 
anywhere. 

The settler had only to cut down or girdle the scattered oaks, 
put in the plow, and sow his ground. Neither the "openings" nor 
the "prairies" were the result of nature, but arose from the Indian 
practice of burning over the lands, with the double object of being 
better able to see their game and to make them more healthy. 
Where they only kiUed the young trees it was an "opening;" where 
they burned every tree it became a "prairie." Where the under- 
growth was hickory or oak, the fire killed only so much as was 
above the ground, leaving the root to sprout again. These strong, 
heavy roots, with insignificant bushes growing out of them, were 
called *' grubs." A fire running through would kill the young 
bushes, and the land would be clear. As the early settlers had not 
generally been backwoodsmen they preferred these clearings to 
the better timbered lands. 

PIONEER SETTLERS. 

Shortly after the American revolution the American Fur com- 
pany determined to push their posts farther west, and commissioned 
Madame La Framboise, a French lady, to locate a post, and estab- 
hsh a trade in the vicinity of the Grand Eapids of the Owashte- 
nong or Grand Eiver. The lady came, and received the permission 
of the two tribes, and had in about 1780 succeeded in building the 
first trading post, and stocking it with Indian suppHes. The post 
was in the town of Lowell, two miles west of the Indian village at 
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Grand Eapids. Although there was a post here the Indians often 
penetrated to Detroit not so much to ohtain cheap goods as a supply 
of **fire water". As tlie annual **Powwow" approached it was con- 
sidered necessary to visit Detroit to obtain the rum necessary for 
that occasion. Madame La Framboise remained at her post until 
superseded by Eix Eobinson in 1821. She had been a successful 
agent for the government, but her advanced age, and the growing 
interest of the fur company demanded her removal. The old chim- 
ney of her hut and the excavations in which her canoes were hid are 
the oldest rehcs of pioneer hfe in the Grand Eiver valley. It will 
surprise many to learn that a lady was the first pioneer of the vaUey, 
a woman however of no ordinary force of character, a shrewd trader 
and a bold adventurer. The first trader in Ottawa County was 
Pierre Constant, a Frenchman, w^ho in 1810 engaged with the Brit- 
ish Fur company at Mackinaw, a man bold, honorable and undaunt- 
ed amid aU dangers. He estabhshed a post at a small place known 
as Charleston, on the Grand Eiver, and another on Muskegon Lake. 
He coasted from Mackinaw with his stock of goods and landed on 
the west coast. He married the daughter of an Indian chief, and 
his daughter married the Indian trader Wm. Lasley. 

One of the early pioneers m his remmiscences, says that along 
the banks of the Grand Eiver were to be seen many monuments of 
mound builders, now overturned by the plow, and a few miles down 
the river below the rapids was a group of 12, larger than the rest. 
Grandville prairie was undoubtedty occupied by the mound builders, 
and in Georgetown, there was a long, straight roadway of several 
feet in width and extending across a swamp on which a large amount 
of labor had been expended. The vaUey from its natural advantages 
must have been occupied for hundreds and perhaps thousands of 
years. Grand Eapids was once the capital of the united tribes of 
the Ottaw-wahs and Potawatamies, the latter receiving their chiefs 
however from the former, and when the whites arrived, old Noon 
Day held sway, who had been at the burning of Buffalo village in 
1813. He was a^taU, symmetrically formed gentleman, while his wife 
was dumpy and inferior looking, her face marred with scars. 

RIX ROBINSON, THE PIONEER. 

The pioneer in the settlement of Ottawa County was Eix Eob- 
inson. In 1814 he left his home near Auburn, N. Y., for a trial of 
frontier hfe. He had finished a course of academic education, and 
was within three months of the close of a course of study of the law, 
which would admit him to practice at the bar. At this time an in- 
cident of an entirely personal nature determined him in abandoning 
a brilliant prospect as a lawyer and to launch out upon the uncer- 
tainties of whatever might be developed in the west by such energy, 
health and brain as he possessed. 

He was twenty-six days en route from Buffalo to Detroit, where 
he entered into partnership with a Mr. Phelps for business, as sutlers 
to the United States troops stationed there, attending the troops as 
they went from post to post along the frontier, and in trading with 
the Indians. His father had given him as capital f 1000 in specie, 
which he exchanged for bank biUs at an advance of $80, and with 
this amount he went to New York and made his purchases as his in- 
vestment in the company business. After two years of varied 
experiences in profit and loss, mostly loss however, he closed out 
this partnership venture by taking old notes to the amount of 
$2500, only one of which (against a well known operator at Mack- 
inaw, Michael Dousman) was of any coloring of hopeful result in a 
possible future value, and f 100 in specie as his share of the com- 
pany's assets. With this money and the avails of the Dousman 
note he went to, St. Louis and invested aU in tobacco. A favorable 
result from this venture enabled him to make a small beginning in 



trading with the Indians, and with the successful progress of his en- 
deavors he estabhshed a trading post at tlie Calumet, in Hhnois, 
near the head of Lake Michigan, among the Potawatamies and 
Kickapoos, in 1817; on the Illinois river, twenty-five miles above its 
mouth, in 1819; at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, in 1820; at the mouth 
of Grand Eiver, Ottawa County, Michigan; and at the mouth of the 
Thorn Apple, Kent County, Michigan, in 1821. During these years 
the yearly journey was made to and from St. Louis by canoe and 
barge, following water courses and across the intermediate portages 
as was the manner of the Indians in their travels — a ^ow and tedious 
process to obtain his supplies of merchandise and to carry back the 
result in furs and peltries. When Mackinaw became the central 
depot of the American Fur Company for the lakes, his supphes and 
sales were purchased and made at that island, as the more convenient 
market to reach, which was done by coasting along the shores of 
Lake Michigan with what were called batteaux. This style of 
craft has now gone out of service, small patterns of which, however, 
are still used as fishing boats in the vicinity of Mackinaw, Sault St. 
Mary and upon Lake Superior by the French and Indian residents. 
The voyages of these batteaux along the lakes from the north and 
south to and from Mackinaw, carrying the heavy freightage of this 
commerce of the lakes, was the great event of each year not only 
to the traders, but to the many tribes of Indians that then peo- 
pled the entire Northwest. These boats were rigged with wide 
spreading sails for favoring winds — the masts and sails to be un- 
shipped and carried on either side upon crotched stanchions arranged 
for that purpose, when^the oar was the modejof propulsion, and manned 
each by a crew of from eight to twelve voyagers, generally Canadian 
Frenchmen, and one principal, or conductor, with each boat who 
acted as steersman, captain and general supervisor of his craft and 
men. 

Their batteaux were gaily painted, were named as fancifully, at 
least, as are the grander crafts that now float our lakes, usually 
however, carrying the name of a bird or animal of the woods, or 
some phenomena of nature. The arrival and departure of these 
fleets were epochs indeed, unlike any counterpart that our present 
grander commercial enterprise can furnish. Imagine from ten to 
thirty of these batteaux in a fleet, the number according to the 
wealth of each trader and the importance of his locahty as a trading 
post, and (as was the case at Mackinaw, the depot for the entire In- 
dian trade in those days) from thirty to sixty such fleets starting out 
some bright morning on their return to the distant posts, in what is 
now lUinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, the shores of Lake Su- 
perior, Eainy Lake, or the Lake of the Woods, or up the Missouri 
and Mississippi to the several main affluents, and up these streams 
into the heart of the hunting grounds of the Indians in the several 
directions. The Stars and Stripes flowing out from each flag-staff 
on the stem, and some other distinctive sign by flag from the bow 
of the boat — oars manned by stalwart men who kept even stroke to 
the song sung by a leader, and aU joining in the answering chorus! 
AU this is not soon to be forgotten by any one who has witnessed 
the sight — and was it not immeasureably more human than the de- 
parture of our present steamers from port by clanking, wheezy 
machinery and smoke, and the unearthly, ear-piercing screech of the 
steam whistle! 

The arrival and departure of Mr. Eobinson' s fleet of batteaux to 
and from Grand Eiver, once a year, was the grand event to 
break the monotony of frontier life along the vaUey from 1821 
to 1834. 

The Indian trader himself and his family, or his principal clerk 
and the other members of family or home retinue, did not usually 
take passage in a batteaux. That was for freight ani heavy burden, 
but their ship was a true outgrowth of the wilderness, a craft of 
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wholly Indian invention, and which the white man has never been 
able to improve— a combination, having the qiiahties of strength 
without weight, buoyancy with stabiHty, speed with capacity— the 
bark canoe, or canoe allege. These crafts are from 36 to 40 feet long, 
about four feet wide and about two and one-half feet deep. The 
material is birch bark and cedar, the whole fastened or sewed with 
a peculiar root, and the seams gummed. Not a nail or bit of iron 
or other metal is used in its construction. So hght are they that a 
man at each end may pick up and carry this canoe with perfect 
ease, a weight merely of one hundred and fifty pounds, and yet they 
will cany safely two thousand pounds, not in smooth water only 
but in any ordinary weather on the lake with a good roll of a sea. 
Paddles are used for its propulsion, and when manned by its crew of 
ten men and steersman it will attain a speed of from ten to twelve 
miles per hour — or much more than that for a short distance. In 
such crafts as these the lakes w^re navigated by the earher ad- 
venturers, and Governor Cass made his periodical tours in a bark 
canoe. 

Perhaps several days after the departure of the batteaux the 
trader himself, with his family and personal effects embarked in 
one of these swift crafts, and with a crew of picked men, expert in 
its management, would skim over the route to his destination with 
astonishing speed. This was the passenger steam_er, or the fast 
mail train of those days. 

In an old book, published in 1827, we find from the pen of 
Henry E. Schoolcraft, one of the Indian agents of the time, the 
following versification. 

THE BIKCHEN CANOE. 



In the region of lakes where the blue waters sleep, 

Our beautiful fabric was built; 
Light cedar supported its weight on the deep, 

And its sides with the sunbeams were gilt. 

The bright leafy bark of the betula tree, 

A flexible sheathing provides: 
And the fir's thready roots drew the parts to agree, 
And bound down its high- swelling sides. 

No compass or gavel was used on the bark, 

No art but the simplest degree; 
But the structure was finished, and trim to remark, 

And as light as a Sylph's could be. 

Its rim was with tender young roots woven round 

Like a pattern of wicker-work rare; 
And it passed on the waves with as lightsome a bound 

As a basket suspended in air. 

The heav'ns in their brightness and glory below 
Were reflected quite plain to the view; 
And it moved like a swan— with as graceful a show, 
Our beautiful birchen canoe. 

The trees on the shore as we glided along 

Seemed moving a contrary way; 
And our voyagers lightened their toil with a song. 

That caused every heart to be gay. 



Oh, long will wo think of those silver bright lakes. 

And the scenes they exposed to our view; 
Our friends— and the wishes we formed for their sakes 

And our bright, yellow, birchen canoe. 

Mr. Robinson, the pioneer, was present at the principal treaties 
(before referred to) with the Indians of the Northwest, and became 
so proficient in the use of the several Indian languages as to estab- 
Hsh a reputation, which by their own statement was that *' he could 
talk Indian better than the Indians could themselves." We cannot 
refrain from noting here some pecuharities of the Indian languages. 
There are certain modes of expression and certain words in all the 
Indian languages that are only used by the women, and other ex- 
pressions and words only used by the men. In some tribes* these 



peculiarities are very marked and have a wide scope of exclusiveness, 
in others more limited. 

The Natchez Indians in the South have three separate and 
distinct languages— one spoken only by the chiefs or rulers, one by 
the warriors or hunters, and one by the women; each having a lan- 
guage of their own, entirely unhke in philology or etymology, in- 
volving a system of education certainly within the family that 
would seem to us almost impossible to be maintained, and yet it was 
inviolably perpetuated. 

An amusing illustration of this occurred at the treaty of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, in 1885. Rev. Mr. Slater was selected as inter- 
preter between the government authorities and the Ottaw^a Indians. 
He had acquired the Indian language from these Indians, but prin- 
cipally its vernacular from the w^omen who were inmates of his 
family and the most devoted and exemplary members of his mission 
church. He had translated into the Indian several books for school 
use and portions of the gospels and the psalms or hymns for re- 
ligious exercises. He was deemed quite a hnguist of that kind. 

When the Indian agent had given his talk to the assembled 
council of Indian dignitaries, Mr. Slater addressed himself to them 
by putting into Indian the speech of the Government official. No 
reply was made to it by the Indians — they hstened patiently and 
that was all. This unaccountable and provoldng silence w^as at last 
broken by one of the lesser chiefs in rank, who said: " If you came 
here to talk with men why don't you use the tongue of a man, and 
not speak to us the ' words of a woman?' " Mr. Slater, to his great 
mortification, had to *' step down and out," and another interpreter 
had to be selected before the treaty could be again attempted, whose 
knowledge of the Indian language had developed a proper discrim- 
ination between the perquisites in words pertaining to each sex. 

Another pecuHarity of Indian languages is that nothing of the 
nature of profanity can find expression in their vernacular. What- 
ever of this phase of speech the Indian has occasion to use, he 
must do it in English, French or Spanish. In their intercourse 
with the whites they might in truth say as did Cahban to Prospeio : 

"You taught me your language; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curse. The red plague rid you 
For lea,rning me your language." 

Many an incident of Rix Robinson's experience could be repeated, 
as related by him, of his wonderful hfe not only among the Indians 
of the Northwest, but with those of Michigan and Ottawa 
County. The part he has taken in the development of busi- 
ness projects with varying results, of more or less prominence, 
will be referred to in this continuous sketch, as we bring down our 
history to the present. In 1875, at his home in Ada, Kent 
County, his eventful life ended. Through a long life he maintained 
a front rank in the history of this State. A man of unswerving, 
sterling integrity, with a wonderfully magnetic control of those with 
whom he moved, he was an honored and esteemed representative of 
that enterprising class of men who, more than sixty years ago, dared 
all to open the way for civilization in the Northwest; leaving a home 
where refinement and education had smoothed the way to a life of 
comparative freedom from toil and privation, for the burdens, the 
dangers and excitements, the novelties and uncertainties attendant 
upon a life on the frontier. 

To his control of the savage tribes that occupied this portion of 
Michigan, is mainly attributable the welcome they gave the early 
settlers, whose encroachments and occupancy so surely augured 
their own removal and ultimate extinction. The same wealth of 
mind and purity of private life that distinguished him above the 
mass of what were then termed "traders," gave him prominence as 
civilization passed along westward. His name stands one of the 
foremost of those who have occupied positions of trust and honor in 
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our State. Witli inflexible tratli and honor as the groundwork of 
his character, he fulfilled nobly every demand upon his manhood, 
and died as he had lived, "without fear and without reproach." 

LOUIS CAMPAU 

was the second pioneer, and led an eventful life, affectionately 
saluted and known as "Uncle Louis." He w^as of French descent, 
bom at Detroit August 11th, 1791. At eight years of age he was 
taken in charge by his uncle, and for seven years he was a sort of 
under- servant, going but little to school. The only effect of his 
school education was to enable him to read the French language, 
and he was, as to scholarship, simply an illiterate man. His active 
life was mostly spent as an Indian trader, or as a man of business 
beyond the frontiers of civilization. Until 1812 he was the right- 
hand man of his imcle, and was one of the soldiers surrendered by 
Hull. After the war he w^as hired by a company of Detroit mer- 
chants to dispose of the remnants of their goods to the Indians on 
the Saginaw Eiver. He soon commenced to trade on his own 
account, and stayed with varying success until the spring of 1826. 

In November, 1826, he came to Flat Eiver with goods, and 
was engaged in buying furs. He left two of his men behind, and, 
with the rest, pushed on to the Indian village at Grand Eapids, on 
the west of the river, and soon had a profitable traffic. 

In 1827 he came back with his family and more goods, and 
built three log huts, remaining mth none but his dependents and 
Indians until 1832, when the first emigrant, Luther Lincoln came 
in. He planted a village on "Campau Flat," and the speculative 
era found him a rich man, doing a large business, president of a 
bank, &c., the coUapse that followed found him struggling to save a 
little. He afterward did a small business, lived ahfe of gentlemanly 
independence by selling off lots, and when his resources failed, his 
friends saw that he never felt poverty. 

He was twice married, his first wife dying at Saginaw, his 
second, a lady of rare excellence, died in 1869, and he followed 
April 13th, 1871. He was a tail, fine-looking man, walking lame 
from an injury in his youth. He was a man of benevolent heart, 
incHned to be somewhat visionary in the management of his own 
affairs. 

As early as 1830 the white settlements had approached Kala- 
mazoo, and in 1831-2 the settlers on GuU Prairie were reported to 
be prospering. On the double Indian trail from the southern part 
of the State, through Kalamazoo and Barry Counties, many of the 
early settlers came to the Grand Eiver Valley. In 1832 the first 
American settlers of Grand Eapids left Detroit, numbering seventy 
persons, coming through the wilderness by way of Pontiac, from 
which point they cut their own road, camping out seventeen nights. 
A portion stopped at Owosso, others at Ionia, only three pushing on 
that season to the Eapids ; from Ionia they came down in batteaux. 
Among them were the Dexters, Dr. Lincoln, Darius Winsor — whose 
two sons, Zenas G. and Jacob, are well known in Grand Haven. 
The latter died in 1874, and the former is still hale and hearty, the 
oldest living pioneer of the Haven, having come as a clerk to Eix 
Eobinson in 1833. Joel Guild was also a member of the "Dexter 
Colony," and built the first frame dwelling in the Eapids, known as 
the ** tavern." 

Among the early missionary pioneers was the Eev. Gabriel 
Eichards, who arrived as a priest to the Grand Eiver Indians in 
1799. He w^as born in France in 1764, inaugurated the first news- 
paper in Michigan in 1809, elected in 1823 member of Congress 
from Michigan, and died in 1832. 

Eev. Isaac McCoy visited the Indians of the valley in 1832, and 
succeeded in arranging for starting the Indian Government 
Mission. 



Eichard Godfroy, now in Muskegon with his daughter, Mrs. 
Sarsfield, the-first white child born at Grand Eapids, arrived in the 
valley in 1832. 

Hiram Jenison arrived in 1833, making Grand ville at first his 
home, and then crossing the river into Jenison ville, in George- 
town. 

Martin Eyerson came to Grand Eapids in 1834, and thence in 
1836 became a pioneer of Muskegon. 

A most remarkable exodus was that of the relatives of Eix 
Eobinson, forty-four in number, who emigrated from New York 
State in 1835, by way of Detroit, Mackinaw and Grand Haven. 
They settled at first in the town of Eobinson, and afterwards scat- 
tered from Blendon to Lowell along the river. 

The early settlement of Grand Haven will be given at length 
under its proper heading. 

Silas G. Hams came the same time as Mr. Griffin, and took a 
pre-emption claim in the eastern part of the County. Both he and 
his brother. Captain Harris, have been members of the State Legis- 
lature. 

Nathan Troop was one of the pioneers, and an active partici- 
pant in the earliest affairs of the village and county. The first elec- 
tion in the county was held at his house. 

Capt. William Kanouse came from Toledo in the steamer Don 
Quixote, in 1837, and was wrecked at Thunder Bay. He crossed 
the State on foot, and arriving at Grand Eapids, was put in charge 
of the steamer Gov. Mason, built to ply between Grand Haven and 
Grand Eapids. He was intimately associated with the history and 
advancement of the county. 

Miss Mary White was the first school teacher in the county, and 
many of the settlers of Grand Haven owe her a debt of gratitude 
for the start in learning she gave them. 

In the south part of the county settlement scarcely began at all 
for ten years after its inauguration upon that great natural highway, 
Grand Eiver, and it is not until the Eev. Van Eaalte and his com- 
peers. Dominies Yipma and Van Der Meuler, with their followers, 
landed in 1847, that anything of importance was done. 

But it would be impossible for us to name, much less do justice 
here to the memory of these pioneers, to whose self-sacrifice and in- 
domitable spirit the present generation are indebted for so many of 
the comforts of civilized hfe now enjoyed. The names of a few of 
them will appear in their appropriate place in connection with the 
several townships. 



EAELY EEMINISCENCES. 

ximong the early pioneers of Ottaw^a County, there are few who 
have had a better opportunity of knowing that whereof they speak, 
or who have a more vivid recollection of the facts, than ex- Sheriff 
Henry Griffin, of Grand Haven. 

He says he arrived first in August, 1837, returning for his fam- 
ily in the October following. He visited Scranton, now Eastman- 
ville, where Dr. Scranton had taken up a pre-emption a mile long, 
and next to Capt. Harry Miller's farm, now the County Poor 
Farm. 

Tw^o miles down the river was Warren City (a city on paper 
only,) which aspired to be the county seat. Benjamin Hopkins was 
the first settler at Scranton, coming in February, 1837, and there was 
then a row of shingle shanties from the Eapids to the Haven, es- 
pecially below Grandville. In winter, parties went on the ice with a 
load of shingles to sell at the Haven and get pork, flour or whiskey 
in exchange. In summer they came in *'pole" boats. '* Yankee" 
Lewis had a forwarding warehouse at the * 'lower diggings" at Grand 
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Haven, and had two of these pole boats, constantly engaged in pick- 
ing up shingles and cordwood, which he disposed of to vessels which 
came about once a month to the mouth of the river. 

The "Owashtenong," a flat- bottomed freight boat, commanded 
by Capt. Tom White, called the "Poor House," was not a very 
staunch craft. It was afterwards burned with the old. Grand Haven 
company's mill. 

The steamer * 'Humming Bird" was blown up Aug. 30, 1854. 

The *'01ive Branch," plying between the Eapids and the Haven, 
was grounded at the latter place and became a wreck. 

The ^'Governor Mason" was the first steamer to ply regularly on 
the river, and Mr. Griffin was on at the first trip in 1837, Silas Hop- 
kins being also on board. It was built by the Godfroys. She, was 
run at a loss for several years and burned at the Haven. 

The first pole boat on the river was the ''Young Napoleon" built 
by Lyman Gray for Louis Campau in 1836. 

The "Cinderella" was launched at Grandville in June, 1837. 

The "Algoma," rented by Henry Williams, ran on the river un- 
der Capt. Eose, a slow running boat, used generally for towing. 

The first Grand Haven company started in 1835, the firm were 
Eix Eobinson, Luke White and Dr. WiUiams. The store was on 
the river bank at the foot of Franklin street. The Ferry family had 
a log house near where the Kirby House stands. Dr. Eastman's of- 
fice was opposite. The only frame building then was the old school 
house which still stands next to Sprik's livery stable on Third street. 
It was the place for all public purposes, church and school. Miss 
Mary White was the first teacher for several years. The first funer- 
al was that of a mail carrier, a French half-breed, who was solemnly 
laid away in the Washington street cemetery, then out in the forest, 
now next to the court house. The Gilberts were then in the Haven, 
and Frank was a clerk to the company. 

There was another Grand Haven company, formed to buy pine 
lands, erect mills, &c. Eix Eobinson had sold Eobert Stuart half 
of his pre-emption, and the latter had placed certain funds in the 
hands of the Eev. W. M. Ferry, who associated with him his broth- 
er-in-law, Nathan H. White, who both came on from Detroit by land, 
arriving at the Haven Sept. 15, 1834, in a canoe and accompanied by 
the Eev. L. Slater, of the Indian mission. There they found Eix 
Eobinson, Zenas G. Winsor, being his clerk; and Louis Campau 
had a Frenchman as agent at the lower diggings on the left side of 
the river near the mouth. 

The Grand Haven company built the first miU in 1838, but it 
never ran, the foundation being insufficient; and the machinery, on 
the dissolution of the company, which did not prove a financial suc- 
cess, was purchased by Ferry and put in his Ferrysburg miU in 1841. 
A miU had been built by the company at GrandviUe, and was put 
in the charge of N. H. White. The company lost 200,000 feet of 
lumber, which escaped into the lake from unskilful handling. The 
lumber for twelve years after this was brought down in rafts. 

Dr. WiUiams did not remain long, being attacked by the mala- 
ria, and he soon died. He and Dr> Eastman were the first physi- 
cians in the county. Luke White died in New York, and thus N. 
H. White, Eev. Mr. Ferry and Eix Eobinson were the only mem- 
bers of the company left, and in 1846 they settled by arbitration to 
the satisfaction of aU. The award when filed with Mr. Griffin, as 
county clerk, covered quires of papers, and was made by "Deacon" 
Brown, a lawyer of Cliicago. He took a whole year to decide but 
did it weU. H. C. Akeley in 1866 bought for |13,000 most of the 
outside village lots which were allotted to Mr. Ferry, and has done 
weU in disposing of them. 

Tom Gilbert was a partner with his brother Frank in mercan- 
tile business, and they were very early business men. They ran 
pole boats for several years. 



When Ottawa County was organized it embraced the region 
north as far as Grand Traverse. In 1844 Sheriff Griffin's jurisdic- 
tion extended to Mackinaw. Judge Whipple, of Detroit, was the 
first circuit judge and acted for several terms. Judge "Epaphrodi- 
tus" Eansom, of Kalamazoo, was his successor, and at the same 
time Dr. Timothy Eastman was county judge. The legislature in 
1846-7 abohshed for a time county courts. Mr. Griffin moved to 
Grand Haven in 1837, dealing in drugs, groceries, and also in lumber. 

Dr. Eastman pubhshed the second newspaper in the county, 
Messrs. Barns and AngeU publishing the first in July, 1851, the 
Grand River Times. Dr. Eastman was a man of gi'eat ability, was a 
physician, county surveyor, judge, and in 1850, representative. He 
died in Chicago. He was a warm friend of the Indians. 

In 1847 Dominie Van Eaalte came from HoUand, and took 
Griffin down to naturalize the Holland colonists. On Saturday the 
latter walked 22 miles, and on Sunday hstened to a sermon from 
Van Eaalte, who at the close asked his hearers to go the next day 
to Binnekant's tavern and become citizens. After spending 
three days there Griffin went to Zeeland and thence to Jamestown, 
swearing in 306, of whom, to their credit be it said, only 6 could 
not sign their own names. He then took a pocket compass, and 
went 15 miles through the woods to Grandville, and thence came 
home by steamer, with $80 as his wreck's wages. 

It is a singular fact that "Owashtenong" or Grand Eiver is not 
mentioned by the early Jesuit explorers. 

One of Eix Eobinson's trading posts was situated in Mr. Grif- 
fin's lot, corner of 4th and Franklin Streets, which was torn down a 
few years ago. There one could dig up the bones of deer buried 
near the house where Eix and his Indian family hved. 

The first newspaper was pubhshed in Griffin's building, where 
was the office of the county clerk, Hoyt G. Post; that of the regis- 
ter, Mr. Angell; also that of Sheriff, George Norton. 

As showing the security and confidence m which people lived 
in the early times, Mr. Griffin relates that when he visited Holland 
in 1847, Mr. Post had a draw^erful of ten guilder gold pieces, and 
when asked if he was not afraid he would be robbed, he laughed at 
the idea. People then seldom locked their doors. 

Instead of as now travelhng by first-class railroads, the mode 
of travelhng along the river was by snow-shoes on Indian trails, on 
skates on the ice, or in summer at first in a canoe, and later by pole 
boats. 

One of the early steamboat captains was Captain Sibley, of 
whom a good story is told. He was known to be manly and ac- 
commodating, and a settler once took advantage of it, waving his hat 
violently on the bank for the boat to stop. The captain, although 
he saw no freight, rang the bell and stopped the boat. "I say, cap- 
tain, I want you to bring me to-morrow a plug of tobacco and a box 
of matches." "All right," said the captain, rang the beU and was 
off again. 

To illustrate the hardships of the early pioneers we cannot do 
better than let Mr. Griffin speak in his own words : 

"Two famihes, first settlers at Eastman viUe, were out of bread- 
stuff in January, 1838. Accompanied by J. V. Hopkins (since de- 
ceased) I started on foot for Grandville, twenty miles up the river, to 
purchase a little wheat and corn ; arrived there, and were informed 
that the only place to get it was at Howlett's farm. We purchased 
a load, got it to Ketchum's miU, with the promise of having it ground 
in a week. On our return home we were overtaken by a tremendous 
storm. Crossing on the ice was very difficult, but it was accom- 
plished by having two broad boards and pushing one ahead of the 
other, and thus by creeping over, the unsafe ice bridge was passed. 
The storm increased and having no roads or marked trees we got 
lost in the wilderness between Grandville and Sand Creek. After 
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wandering all day we fortunately found Sand Cyeek, following down 
which to Talmadge post-office led us to the house of the post-master, 
Father Bethuel Church, whose hospitahty was proverbial. This was 
ten miles and half way home for that day's work. The third day 
we reached home, and after waiting three days more, prepared an 
ox team, took our axes to clear the way, and with a lunch of good 
sandwiches, set out for Grandville for our grist. Two days more and 
our team was at Grandville, but on the wrong side of the river; no 
bridge, and the ice still precarious. But in the emergency, with de- 
termination and pluck, we got the grist over, and started for home on 
the tenth day from the first movement to get these supphes — only 
twenty miles off." 

There were a number of additions to the settlers of the county 
during 1885; Mr. J. V. Hopkins arrived at Scranton, and John 
Simons and John Crockmore located at the same point about the 
same time. In 1886 larger additions were made to the infant colony. 

In that year Butts & Hathaway built the first saw mill in the 
county at Grand Haven, about the present site of the D. G. H. & M. 
B. E. depot. Hon. I. V. Harris located in the east part of the 
county in 1886. 

Clark B. Albee came from Vermont to Chicagoin 1885, and to 
Grand Haven in 1886. He was an agent of David Carver, a trader 
and capitahst, and after Eev. Mr. FeiTy, perhaps the most promi- 
nently connected with the early history of Grand Haven. 

Wm. Hathaway (afterwards Judge Hathaway for 12 years) ar- 
rived in 1886, but located in the old town of Norton, near Spoonville 
station, in 1889. He was a much respected man and intimately 
connected with the early county history. 



OTTAWA IN 1846. 

Ten years have elapsed since the settlement began in the valley. 
The excitement of speculation in the new Eldorado had brought 
thousands into the valley. The crash that followed the specie cir- 
cular of President Jackson had driven many of them away. Specu- 
lation had been rife, and land and comer lots had lost their fanciful 
value. Immigration was at a standstill; everything was stationary. 
In 1846 was the time when hope had nearly died out, and when real 
estate was. scarcely property. Improvements on a large scale had 
been made, in almost every case to the ruin of the projectors. There 
had been a throwing away of capital in advance of the demand. 
Discouraged, some of the leading spirits had withdrawn, and capita} 
seeking investment was not to be found. Those who had tried to 
do business had been ruined. If remaining, they were stragghng 
to place themselves again on their feet. In the few following years 
hope revived; business improved; immigration and settlement in- 
creased, and the dark days were over. 

Michigan, a State for only eleven years previously, had ruined 
her credit at the east. She was decried and passed by, by those who 
had money to invest or wished for new homes in the West. But of 
late the State had been taking judicious measures to revive her 
credit. The^wild-cat banks had been succeeded by others on a better 
basis. The^East had been disabused as to the worthlessness of 
Michigan lands, and immigration was taking that direction. The 
Grand River Valley had its full share in this prosperity. At this 
time several of the towns in Ottawa and in Muskegon were organ- 
ized. Inthefoi-mer we find 1200 people; in the latter but 217. 
But there was absolutely nothing that could be done at a living profit. 
Lumber would as frequently fail to pay expenses as to produce a 
profit. It was often sent off because the lumberman must have 
money. Sent down to Grand Haven it often brought less than f 5 

per M. 

Lumbering was poor business, and those who were in, stayed in 



it o^ because they could not get out. In 1847, Prof. Everett, of 
Grand Rapids, and formerly of Grand Haven, passed a gang of men 
putting a large pile of lumber into scows. The owner was super- 
intendmg the work, and while doing so hiS curses were loud and 
deep. The professor offered with his blandest smile to take the 
"cursed pile" off his hands. He said,"I will give you |8,000 to take 
it with all its responsibilities." The professor did not invest. 

Wheat was 50 cents a bushel, flour under |8 a barrel, pork and 
beef from |2.75 to |8.00 per hundred. Neither farmer nor lum- 
berer could make money. It was easy enough to get sufficient to eat, 
but to get money for taxes or groceries was hard. Wood had to be 
sold, to get money, at |1 a cord for good hickory or maple. 

One of the first things the settlers did was to secure schools. 
They were two removes from New England; their fathers moved 
to Western New York, and the sons to Michigan. The first 
thing thought of in Massachusetts was to build a "meeting-house," 
settle a minister, and employ a humble dependent on him to 
teach their children reading, writing, arithmetic, and the cate- 
cMsm. All was secondary to the church, just as our Sabbath 
schools are now. New York secularized these New Englanders, 
and the schools became not an appendage to the church, but a part 
of the public. There the churches, instead of being the basis of so- 
ciety, were an outgrowth from the wants and desires of the people. 
The people of Michigan have adopted the New York idea, and even 
in the early days of 1846 had schools of which they had every reason 
to be proud. Nowhere are finer temples of learning than in Hol- 
land, Grand Haven, Muskegon, Whitehall and Montague, towering 
over their respective cities like the temple on Zion. These four 
centers have reason to be proud of their schools. 



GEOGRAPHICAL. 

Ottawa County, 'as it exists to-day, shorn of its northern terri- 
tory in 1860, is bounded on the north by Muskegon County, on the 
east by Kent, on the south by Allegan, and on the west by Lake 
Michigan. It consists of four tiers of townships, somewhat cut into 
by the lake on the west, so that the average width is 22 miles, while 
the distance from north to south is 24. Above these, on the north- 
east corner, is an additional township, Chester. The townships are 
taking them in order by tiers from west to east, and commencing at 
the south : HoUand, in which is Holland City, Zeeland, Jamestown ; 
Olive, Blendon, Georgetown; Gr^nd Haven, in which is Grand 
Haven city, Robinson, AUendale, Talmadge; Spring Lake, vfith the 
village of Spring Lake, Crockery, Polkton, with CooperviUe village, 
and Wright; and north of Wright, Chester. There are thus fifteen 
townships, two cities, and two incorporated villages, besides quite a 
number of unincorporated villages and hamlets. Of the towns very 
few are regular in form, there being only Jamestown, Blendon, 
Wright and Chester that are not cut up by rivers or the lake. Hol- 
land and Olive are one-and-a-half townships wide, and the center 
towns are cut irregularly by the Grand River, which has been made 
the boundary line. By this Spring Lake loses and Grand Haven 
gains; Robinson gains but Httle from Crockery. Polkton has about 
eight sections that formerly belonged to AUendale. 

The county takes all of west ranges 18, 14, 15, and all of 16 not 
eaten away by the lake, which he between towns 5, 6, 7 and 8 north, 
and Chester, which is town 9 north, range 18 west. 

The chief rivers are the Black and the Grand, which latter 
stream enters the county at Jenisonville, where it suddenly turns 
from a southwesterly course to a northeasterly, and its having but a 
shght fall causes it to be sluggisl^ and branch out into bayous, which 
in turn receive smaller streams. On its north side it receives Sand 
Creek, through Chester, Wright and Talmadge. It is well named 
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Sand Creek, as along its course sand can always be found, which is 
not the case a little distance from its banks. Deer Creek, passing 
Cooperville, and entering the river on the north bank, over a mile 
below Lamont, is the next httle branch. Then from the south, 
across the north of Blendon to the west, through Allendale and East 
Eobinson, and again back to Allendale, enters on the south the Bass 
river. Crockery creek, over 20 miles long, rising in Muskegon, runs 
south across the east of Crockery, and enters the Grand Kiver above 
Spoonville. The largest bayou is that of Spring Lake, in the north- 
west of the county, a fine, placid body of water, 6 miles long and 
from one-fourth to three-fourths of a mile wide. It is a favorite 
resort for pleasure parties, and fine orchards are planted on its 
•banks. 

Black Biver rises in the southeast corner of the county, and 
flows in a direction generally westward for eighteen or twenty miles, 
and falls into Black Lake at the city of Holland. This is the most 
important- stream south of the Grand Eiver, but is far too sluggish 
to be of much value as a miU stream. 

Black Lake is the most important body of water wholly within 
the county. It is of irregular shape, and from one-fourth of a mile 
to near two miles wide, and about six miles in length. It has been 
extensively improved by the General Government, and furnishes a 
commodious and safe harbor for lake craft of large size. 



SUKFACE, SOIL, ETC. 



No beds of metal or quarries of stone of great value have as 
yet been extensively Avorked in the county, although valuable beds 
of marble have been found in many places, and large quantities of 
bog iron ore are known to exist in several of the townships. A min- 
eral paint of an ocherous character, has for some years, been used in 
a small way in Eobinson township. Within a few miles of Holland 
City, sandstone of a quality very suitable for some kinds of building 
purposes is being quarried. Valuable clay for brick-making may be 
had in almost aU parts of the county, although in the west part of 
the county it can only be found beneath the surface sand, and gen- 
erally below the lake level. Excellent clay for the manufacture of 
what are known as the Milwaukee brick is obtained by dredging in 
one of the bayous connected with the Grand Eiver. 

SURVEYS. 

In the case of Ottawa County the U. S. Survey seems to have 
been made, on the south side of the river at least, in advance of any 
pubHc demand, as townships 5, 6, and a part of 7 in range 13, 
which constitute Jamestown and Georgetown and a small portion of 
Talmadge, were surveyed in the year 1831 by Lucius B. Lyon, when, 
with the exception perhaps of Eix Eobinson, there was not a white 
man within the boundary of the county for three years at least. 
Zeeland, Allendale, Grand Haven, and the west portion of Olive 
and Holland townships were surveyed in 1832, aiid Blendon in 1833, 
while range 15, south of the river, comprising the town of Eobin- 
son and the east part of Ohve-and Holland, was not survey.ed until 
1837, or five years after the range next to the lake shore, and the 
range immediately east had been laid off. The lands north of the 
river were not ceded by the Indians until 1835 or 1836, and were 
not commenced to be surveyed until 1837, when Crockery and Polk- 
ton were surveyed. Spring Lake township was not reached till 1838, 
and in tlie same year Talmadge, Wright and Chester were laid off 
into sections and fractions. 

The U. S. SuiTeyor was not always looked upon by the Indians 
with a friendly eye, and when followed soon after by claimants in 
advance of the land sale, the red man naturally regarded them as 
intruders, though we were unable to-learn of any serious difficulties 
with these original proprietors. 



CLIMATE. 

The climate of the eastern shore of Lake Michigan is an im- 
portant factor in reckoning the value of Muskegon and Ottawa 
counties as fruit-growing regions ; and as the subject has been ably 
handled in an address by that experienced fruit-grower, B. B. Peck, 
of Muskegon, we cannot do better than to summarize from it. The 
address was delivered in February, 1872, before the Northwestern 
Fruit-grower's Association. Mr. Peck claims that it is not any pecul- 
iarity of soil, nor any hygrometric condition of our atmosphere, nor 
any lack or excess of rainfall that give us the superiority we claim to 
possess. It is. simply a climate genial to the tender fruits — the 
peach, the nectarine, and the apricot. The presence of a great body 
of water like Lake Michigan operates to prevent extremes of heat and 
cold, as the water loses during the night less of the heat that it has 
acquired from the sun during the day than the land. Water while 
freezing throws off heat to the surrounding air, and while thawing 
absorbs heat. It is well known that while Lake Michigan never 
freezes, much of the snow that falls on the shallow waters of its 
shores is carried to its border, the spray from the lake thrown upon 
it, and the whole mass is congealed during the fore part of the win- 
ter, while the inland bays or lakes that border its eastern side freeze 
to the depth of one or two feet. These, by throwing out heat while 
freezing, lengthen the autumn, giving time for fruits to ripen, and 
in some measure preventing the early, killing frosts of the interior. 
In spring, or whenever these masses of ice begin to thaw, they cool 
the air by absorbing a portion of its heat, preventing in a measure 
the sudden occurrence of warm, almost summer heat, that occurs 
in the interior, rousing the peach buds, and putting them in the 
condition to be destroyed by the sudden cold which follows. It is 
not so much the cold of the interior that destroys the buds as it is 
the effect of the untimely heat of a thaw in winter or early spring. 
Peaches have borne on the hills of the Grand Eiver Valley, where 
the previous January the mercury was down to 35 degrees below 
zero. 

AU know that the western winds are by far the most prevalent 
here. The trees of our forests, and of our orchards, the bluffs on 
our east shore, the flatness of our west shore, the smoke of our furnac- 
es, all furnish evidence of this. . True, we sometimes have a wind 
from the east or northeast, but that is an "iU-wind that blows no- 
body good," as it is from the east that our kiUing frosts come, for 
the winds from the west, having passed over 70 miles of a surface of 
water, cannot possibly carry frosts on to our shore. This accounts 
for the lake having so much greater effect on its east than its west 
shore, and being so much more extensive in its effects than Erie or 
Ontario, the length of which runs in an opposite direction. Again, 
if the lower we descend into the bowels of the earth, the heat in- 
creases, it is probable that the w^ater on the bottom of the lake is 
warmed and rises to the surface hke the water in a kettle on a fire, 
and thus heat is continually evolved 

Another source of heat is that it is fed by streams coming from 
the interior, where the waters are shallow, and a greater proportion 
is exposed to the sun. Lake Superior lying so much farther north, 
and fed by streams stiU farther north, and minghng it3 cold waters 
with those of Lake Michigan at Mackinaw, will account for the fact 
that Michigan is the warmest of the great lakes. 

To sum up, the great capacity of water for holding heat, the 
freezing and thawing of the inland bays and the borders of the great 
lake, the prevalence of the winds from the west, the great depth of 
our water, reaching down to the heat from the internal fires, the 
heat supphed through the summer from the shallow waters of the 
interior and stored up in this great storehouse of heat to be given off 
to us in mid-winter, all conspire to make this a favored region. All 
this we find ready to our hands by the Great Architect of the IJni- 
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verse, and man cannot alter or control it; he can only avail himself 
of these blessings and reap the benefits. 

The atmosphere receives its heat only by reflection or radiation 
from the earth's surface, We have been taught that as we go up- 
wards the air grows cooler, yet we must get up high if we wish to 
avoid frosts and yet if we get too high we and our plants wiU 
freeze together. It is on the principle of radiation that a board only 
a foot wide over a grape trelhs often saves the whole vine from frost 
as it retains the ascending heat. Every night, heat climbs up the 
mountain sides. Therefore sloping lands are better than level 
plains, and valleys enclosed on all sides by hills are extremely un- 
safe. In the spring of 1865 Mr. Peck witnessed the destruction of 
100 peach trees in a shghtly depressed basin while on ground not 
more than 20 inches higher the trees were spared. Eavines run- 
ning through level grounds are of service as they enable the cold air 
to descend. 

In planting peach trees one should select a site where the wa- 
ter would aU run off, for the cold air of the night, hke the water, seeks 
the lowest ground. 

Few ever think of Michigan as a tropical state, the common im- 
pression being that it is one of the coldest in the Union, but the nar- 
row strip along the west coast is famous for its mildness of temper- 
ature, which gives it a semi-tropical chmate. In 1881 the ship- 
ments from this belt amounted to 2,500,000 bushels, and in one 
year 806,000 bushels of peaches were shipped. 

It is somewhat anomalous that while the cities are filled with 
idlers so much land in Ottawa and more especially in Muskegon 
County and the adjoining counties on the lake shore should be lying 
unutilized. In the first place, fuel, one of the necessaries of life, may 
be found in abundance; lumber for building purposes is plentiful 
and cheap, and labor finds a ready market in the lumbering business, 
which makes money plentiful ; and no better tract can be found for 
the cultivation of peaches, grapes and small fruits. The drift in 
most parts of the lower peninsula abounds in calcareous pebbles and 
large boulders, whose constant slow solution affords an unfailing and 
inexhaustible supply of calcareous matter, which is most abundant 
in the regions underlaid by Hmestone outcroppings, and in the dis- 
tricts south of there. These great drift agencies have a wide- spread 
distribution over a great part of lower Michigan, in which we con- 
sequently find many sihcious soils. Even those composed of (ap- 
parently) pure sands, are made up largely of comminuted hmestone. 
Hence we witness the anomaly of luxuriant farm crops and orchards 
upon soils which an ordinary observer would pronounce sterile. 

The county has also a proportion of marsh and savannah 
lands, consisting in general of a mucky loam, over a sandy subsoil, 
which when drained is the most valuable land to the farmer, capable 
of raising good grass and various other crops, where now but marsh 
hay is obtained. 

As one of the burning questions of both Ottawa and Muskegon 
Counties is the question of utilizing the sand soils which cover so 
large an area, we have induced Mr. A. T. Linderman, of Whitehall, 
formerly secretary of the State Pomological Society, and who has 
successfully treated a sand farm of 640 acres in Cedar Creek, to 
give his views as f oUows : 

HOW TO MANAGE SANDY SOILS. 

The great staples of this class are wheat and clover, which 
should be kept firmly in mind, and as a regular system is needed to 
brino" this land up to the required standpoint, the cultivation of 
these staples should not be departed from without very good rea- 
sons indeed. The reasons why it is necessary to adhere to these 
specialties are that this soil must have a regular annual dressing of 
green manure. Wheat and clover are the preferable crops on new 



land. On old, worn out soils, however, the production of clover . 
is attended with so much risk, owing to the hability of the spring 
clover to be scalded out by the heat of the sun on the bare sand, 
or the ravages of the cut worm, that, as a rule, it is not best to 
make the attempt until the soil has had a sufficient amount of green 
manure added to it to render it heavy, in which condition it is not 
hable to sun scald; it is here and for this purpose that the potato 
crop becomes valuable — plant early sorts, and as soon as dug scat- 
ter over the land a plentiful seeding of winter rye\ the land need 
not be plowed, a thorough harrowing being sufficient for the rye. 
The next spring, when planting time comes, turn under the rye and 
plant to potatoes again, and repeat the operation, until in three or 
four years the land can be sown to winter wheat and seeded to clo- 
ver with little risk of not getting a "catch" of the clover seed. 
Once this is accomplished, you are ready for the clover and wheat 
relation, which is a much desired object. The next season after 
the wheat is taken off, cut the clover early ^ so that the second crop 
shall have time to ripen its seed thoroughly before time to plow for 
winter wheat again. Turn this second crop with its ripe seed 
under, and have no fear but that when you turn it up again two 
years later every seed wiU grow. It will be necessary to seed with 
this crop of wheat also, so as to have a crop of clover to turn under 
the second year again. This with its seed will give you clover on 
both sides of the sod, and no further sowing of clover seed will ever • 
be necessary. 

It is advisable to divide your farm into two nearly equal parts, 
and arrange it so as to have one-half to clover and the other half to 
wheat each year. 

A succession of these two crops will not only be profitable, but 
will annually improve the soil, and after a few years fruit can be 
grown from the trees, plants or vines you may desire to plant on 
this land that wiU astonish the natives. 

Properly managed this sandy land will make the best and most 
easily cultivated farms in the State. When brought to condition 
it stands drought much better than clay, is never too wet to work, 
and while not at present adapted to general farming, will produce 
most happy and profitable results in the special way described. 



SUPEEVISOES' EECOEDS. 

We cull from the county records and other sources a few of the 
most salient points in the history of the county: 

This county was organized by act of Legislature approved 
December 31, 1837, and at the ensuing township meeting of the 
three townships of Ottawa, Muskegon and Talmadge, that composed 
the county, the following officers were elected: 

Timothy Eastman, Clerk; Clark B. Albee, Eegister of Deeds; 
Edmund H. Badger, Judge of Probate; Henry Pennoyer, Sheriff; 
Supervisors — Betlmel Church, Talmadge; William Hathaway, Ot- 
tawa; Erastus Wilcox, Muskegon. 

The first meeting of the supervisors was held at the house of 
Nathan Troop on the 11th day of April, 1838. Present — Erastus 
Wilcox and Wm. Hathaway. Organized by appointing E. Wilcox 
Chairman and Timothy Eastman Clerk. 

Resolved, That the courts of the county be held at the village 
of Grand Haven until further ordered. 

The board of two supemsors then adjourned. 

The next meeting was held at Troop's house on the 8th of 
May. 

Business —Extending the time for making up the assessment 
roll, and appointing Timothy Eastman to locate a quarter- section 
of land for the use of the county, in accordance with the provisions 
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of the act of the Territorial Legislature, approved July 25th, 1836. 
He was to be accompanied by one or more of the supervisors. 

The Eegister of Deeds was directed to procure suitable books. 

At the annual meeting of the supervisors, held at the house of 
Wm. Hathaway on the first Tuesday in October, there were present 
Church and Hathaway, Church in the chair. 

Adjourned two weeks. At the adjourned meeting, October 
16th, present. Church and Hathaway. 

Permission was given Ed H. Macy to keep a ferry across Black 
Eiver Lake two years. 

Accounts were allowed to the amount of $423.16, and the 
Board assessed for the town and expenses: Talmadge, f48.50; 
Ottawa, $631.34; Muskegon, $59.09. 

At this time a new order of things was inaugurated — the Board 
of Supervisors being superseded by County Commissioners. 

The commissioners elected were Bethuel Church and Saunders 
Coates. They held their first meeting December 6th, 1838, W. 
Hathaway, Secretary. 

[It may here be stated that an important part of the business 
of the county was either not recorded or the record has been lost. 
No record of the election is found, and what is here given is either 
from the records of the Supervisors and Commissioners, or from 
the memory of individuals.] 

Timothy Eastman is mentioned as being Judge of Probate, No- 
vember 16th, 1839. 

March 24th, 1840, provision is made for a more formal record 
of the proceedings of the Board of Supervisors, and the succeeding 
Board of County Commissioners. 

On the assessment rolls appeared the towns of Ottawa, George- 
town, Talmadge, Norton and Muskegon — five towns. 

Assessed value of the county, $352,372.57. 

In 1842 George L. Norton, Benjamin Hopkins and C. B. Albee 
were County Commissioners. 

April 1st, 1842, the Board of Commissioners adjourned sine 
die/ that is, forever. 

The record of the first meeting of the re-instated Board of 
Supervisors bears date July 4th, 1842. They organized by appoint- 
ing Benjamin Hopkins Chairman. But there is no record who 
were the supervisors. The same five towns were represented. 

In 1845 six towns are represented, Polkton then appearing. 

In 1846, at a not full board, C. B. Albee was directed to build 
a jail, and to draw on the county for $50, and contingently for $50 
more; that is, if the absent supervisors approved in writing, and 
$100 was subscribed. The absent supervisors approved. 

In 1847 Wright appears, making seven towns. 

In 1848, White Eiver and Chester, nine towns. 

In 1849, Holland, Jamestown, Crockery, AUendale, Spring 
Lake and Eavenna (White Eiver disappears), fourteen towns. 

In 1851 White Eiver reappears. 

In 1852, Casnovia; 1854, Blendon; 1856, Eobinson; 1857, 
OHve. 

In June, 1851, by the supervisors, the township of Zeeland is 
set off from Holland, and the first township meeting directed to be 
held at the church in the village of Zeeland July 14th, 1851. 

At the same meeting the S. |- of T., 5 N. 15 W., was attached 
to Spring Lake. 

Valuation, $666,869.09. 

October 12th, 1852, Casnovia was set off from Chester as a 
separate township; the first meeting to be held at the house of 
Alexander Burdick the first Monday in the following April. 

Ottawa county had jurisdiction over aU territory north of it. 
In 1853 the counties of Oceana, Mason and Manistee are complained 
of as not paying taxes, and a petition for proper powers to assess 



and collect taxes in the district was made to the Legislature, and 
special mention is made of White Eiver, in the county of Oceana. 

Valuation, $1,404,529.66. 

In 1854 the township of Blendon was organized — set off from 
Allendale ; first meeting at the house of Booth Perry the first Mon- 
day in April, 1857. 

In January, 1856, Eobinson was set off from Ottawaf first 
meeting at the house of Ira Eobinson the first Monday in April. 

The records give evidence of a good deal of interest in the 
location of the county seat, various places desiring it, especially 
Eastman ville and Ottawa Center. 

At the January session, 1857, the board voted to locate the 
county seat at Eastmanville, and that the question be submitted to 
the people. In 1858, by a two-thirds vote, they located it (so far 
as their vote would do it) at Ottawa Centre. In October its rejec- 
tion by the people is recorded. 

In 1859 the supervisors voted to petition the Legislature to 
organize the county of Muskegon. In accordance with that peti- 
tion, Muskegon County and all northern dependencies were set off, 
leaving Ottawa as now. The business between the two counties 
was amicably arranged. * 

The first Circuit Court for the county was held at Grand 
Haven May 28th, 1839; Charles W. Whipple was the Presiding 
Judge, and Timothy Eastman and Jonathan Ford Associate Judges. 
No jury was impaneled. 

In 1861 Muskegon and other counties were authorized to levy 
a harbor tax; Muskegon Eiver improvement; Muskegon incor- 
porated. 

In 1863 Grand Haven's name was changed from Ottawa; Hol- 
land harbor act amended. 

In 1864 Grand Haven was authorized to pledge its credit to 
the railroad from New Buffalo; Muskegon authorized to pledge its 
credit for a railroad to connect with the D. & M. 

In 1865 the Black Lake Harbor appropriation; Holland may 
aid Black Lake Harbor; Muskegon improvement; Muskegon for 
constructing free bridge. 

In 1866 Oceana T. 12 N., 17 W., and the part of 11 N., 17 
W., \jmg north to White Lake. Blue Lake T. 12 N., 16 W., or- 
ganized. White Lake— all that part of 11 N., 17 W., south of 
White Lake and T. 11 N., 16 W,— organized and called Dalton. 
Ottawa County allowed two representatives; Muskegon County 
allowed one representative; Black Lake Harbor appropriation; 
Holland authorized to establish a rate of tolls for the improvement 
of the harbor; Laketon organized, T. 10, N. 17 W. 

In 1867 Grand Haven City chartered; Holland authorized to 
resurvey; Spring Lake — name changed from Mill Point; White 
Hall — name changed from Mears and incorporated. 

In 1871 Fruitport — name changed from Lovell; Holton — 12 
N., 15 W. — organized; the east eighteen sections detached from 
Norton and added to Fruitport. 

In 1872 Grand Haven charter amended. 

1876. 

In June, 1876, the following were supervisors: Allendale, C.W. 
Ingraham; Chester, W.H.Harrison; Georgetown, G. Weatherwax ; 
Grand Haven City, G. D. Sanford, W. M. Ferry, and K. Brouer; 
Holland City, D. te Eoller and E. Kanters; Jamestown, W. H. 
Curtis; Polkton, J. A. Walter; Spring Lake, Hunter Savidge; 
Wright, B. Laubach; Blendon, J. P. E. Hall; Crockery, S. Law- 
rence; Holland Township, W. Diekema; OHve, A. P. Stegenga; 
Eobinson, 0. A. WJiitney; Talmadge, W. Dewitt; Zeeland, J. G. 
Van Hees; Grand Haven Township, John Mastenbroek. In aU 20 
supervisors. 
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B. Laubach was elected chairman. 

B. Lillie and E. K. Heald were superintendents of the poor. 

The council grants permission to Grand Haven to erect a fire 
engine house on the southwest corner of the Court House block, but 
afterwards altered it to the southeast. 

The assessed valuation of the county was equahzed at $6,558,- 
687. 

The committee on the purchase of the bridge at Lamont, re- 
ported against purchasing at f 1,000, which was the price demanded 
by the owner, Miner Hedges, and also against the purchase of the 
Spring Lake and Grand Haven bridge at f 9,000. 

M. H. Creager is county treasurer; A. A. Macy, county clerk; 

The salaries are fixed at, county clerk, f 800; treasurer, $1200; 
judge of probate, $1000. 

The late county treasurer, C. N. Dickinson, had left his bonds- 
men, among whom was John W. Hopkins, hable at this time for 
over $3,000, and negotiations were going on with a view to settle- 
ment. 

1877. 

Peter H. Chappel presented certificate of election as supervisor 
of Wright, in place of B. Laubach, resigned; and W. H. Curtis, of 
Jamestown, was elected chairman. 

Edgar Babcock, is supervisor of Allendale, in place of Mr. In- 
graham, removed. 

Joos Verplanke is the sheriff elect. 

Allen C. Adsit retires from the office of prosecuting attorney. 

Eeceived for hquor hcense, $8,203.04. 

The officers now are, A. A. Tracy, clerk, J. De Boe, register of 
deeds; A. Yisscher and E. Baxter circuit court commissioners; C. 
W. Gray coroner; M. H. Creager, treasurer. 

The county printer in 1877 was C. H. Dubois, next year it was 
J. G. Lee, the Herald in 1878, the Holland City News'm 1879, 1880 
and 1881. 

1878. 

Supervisors: Chester, W. H. Harrison; Crockery, B. Murray; 
Grand Haven City, Geo. C. Stewart, G. D. Sanford andH. Brouer; 
Holland City, K. Schaddelee, D. te Eoller; Ohve, A. P. Stegenga; 
Polkton, J. A. Walter; Spring Lake, A. Bilz; Talmadge, E. H. 
Pelton; Wright, W. Molloy; Zeeland, J. G. Van Hees, Grand 
Haven, J. Mastenbroek; Allendale, F. J. Brown; Blendon,J. P. E. 
Hall; Georgetown, H. D. Weatherwax; Eobinson, A. 0. Whitney; 
Holland Township, W. Diekema. 

The auditor general of the State claims about $30,000 as the 
indebtedness of the county, but the supervisors make up a set-off of 
over $25,000, and the council by 17 to 3 repudiated the claim as 
far as the $25,000 was concerned. 

Judge Tate enters the office of Judge of Probate, which he stilly 
holds. Geo. W. McBride is Prosecuting Attorney. 

The committee appointed to search for a deed from the Ferry 
estate for the Court House Square report their want of success and 
suggest that the treasurer and clerk try their hands at the business 

At the October session, S. M. Sage appears as Supervisor of 
Jamestown, and G. Van Schelven as second Supervisor for Hol- 
land City, and G. Parks and B. D. Safford for Grand Haven City. 

After 4 ballots A. 0. Whitney was elected chairman. 

$200 reward was paid to the Sheriff of Columbus, Ohio, for th'e 
apprehension of Peter SchiUing, charged with the murder of James 
Naylor, of Georgetown, and one-half the expense of the trial was 
borne by Kent County. 

The equahzed assessment is $5,994, 524. 

F. F. Archer, of Lamont, is hcensed for five years to ferry 
across the Grand Eiver. 



1879. 

The Supervisors are, Allendale, J. E. Blake; Blendon, J. P. E. 
Hall; Chester, G. F. Porter; Crockery, H. W. Cleveland; George- 
town, H. D. Weatherwax ; Grand Haven City, Sanford, Pf aff and 
Safford; Grand Haven Town, J. Mastenbroek; Holland City, L. 
Sprietsma and G. Van Schelven; Holland Town, W. Diekema; Ohve, 
A. P. Stegenga; Polkton, E. Thayer; Eobinson, Jas. W. Knight; 
Spring Lake, H. W. Pearson ; Talmadge, J. W. A. Turner; Wright, 
W. Molloy; Zeeland, C. Van Loo. 

After 31 ballots C. Van Loo was elected chairman. 

Adam Wagner's hcense for a ferry at Eastmanville was renewed 
for five years. 

Assessed valuation equahzed at $5,937,180. 

The County Treasurer reports as having received $51, 511, in- 
cluding $3,838 as cash on hand. 

There was appropriated for the general fund $8,500, salaries 
$3,800; poor fund, $2,500; insane, $1,700; State $13,727, making 
a total of $30,227. 

The sureties of C. N. Dickinson, late County Treasurer, were 
released on payment of $500. 

1880. 

The Supervisors are: Allendale, E. Babcock; Blendon, J. P. 
E. Hall; Chester, G. F. Porter; Crockery, S. Lawrence; George- 
town, H. D. Weatherwax; Grand Haven, H. Saul; Holland, W. 
Diekema; Jamestown, G. Avery; Ohve, A. P. Stegenga; Polkton, 
E. Thayer; Eobinson, J. W. Knight; Spring Lake, C. M. Kay; 
Talmadge, E. H. Pelton; Wright, W. MoUoy; Zeeland, C. Van 
Loo; City of Grand Haven, G. E. Hubbard, C. F. Pfaff and C. N. 
Dickinson; City of Holland, E. Van Der Veen and G. Van Schel- 
ven. 

W. N. Angell elected Superintendent of the Poor for three 
years. 

Equalized value of the county placed at $6,417,320. 

Bradford Velsey was granted a hcense to ferry across Grand 
Eiver at Lamont. 

The liquor special tax returns produced $6,123. 

1881-1882. 

The Supervisors are the same as in 1880 except A. Kronemeyer, 
for Georgetown; W. C. Harper, Eobinson; A. A. Tracy, G. D. San- 
ford and B. D. Safiordfor Grand Haven City; K. Schaddelee and 
John Boost for Holland City; John Sehler, for Chester; W. F. 
Kelley for Wright. 

C. Van Loo was elected chairman of the Board of Supervisors. 

The committee recommended the dismissal of Mr. C. W. Lillie, 
keeper of the Poor House on a charge of cruelty to one Sarah Coye, 
which was adopted, although W. N. Angell and B. Lillie, the Su- 
perintendents, reported that there was no such ill usage nor inhu- 
manity to inmates as would justify the removal of Mr. Lilhe. 

Assesed valuation, $6,316,619. 

The Sheriff of the county is John Vaupell, and deputies 
G. M. Huntley, P, Weatherwax,' M. M. Clark, T. M. Eeed, F. E. 
Murray, John Pennoyer, and Peter Koning. 

The constables that received fees in June, 1881, are A. Wolt- 
man, W. H. Finch, B. 0. Goodrich, C. J. Pfaff, A. Eomayn, M. M. 
McLean, A. Koning and M. P. Stegenga. 

The Justices receiving fees are: C. T. Pagelson, T. F. Howe, 
J. V. B. Goodrich, C. M. Kay, H. D. Post, Jas. Teneyck, George 
F. Eichardson, John Eice, A. P. Stegenga. W. H, Finch is cor- 
oner. 
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STATISTICAL. 

The foUowing statistics, which we have gleaned from the U. S. 
Census of June 1, 1840, relating to Ottawa County, which then in- 
cluded Muskegon, may prove interesting to the reader. According 
to the returns the whole number of inhabitants was 208. Of horses 
and mules there, were 4, neat cattle 12; no sheep; 13 swine; no 
wheat, rye, corn, oats or barley raised, or at least returned; 100 
bushels of potatoes raised ;^no wool nor dairy products, and only 
193 tons of hay. The manufactories consisted of 12 saw mills, with 
an invested capital of f 103,500. 

OTTAWA CO. U. S. CENSUS, 1850. 

According to the U. S. Census of 1850, Ottawa County (in- 
cluding Muskegon) returned 1128 dwelling houses, 1134 families, 
5,587 inhabitants. The value of the real estate owned was estimated 
at $580,890. There were 204 occupied farms; 4,914 acres im- 
proved. The hve stock consisted of 90 horses; no mules; 538 milch 
cows; 287 working oxen, and 837 other cattle; 192 sheep, and 1349 
swine. The produce for the preceding year was : 

Wheat 3,814 bush. 

Rye 262 " 

Indian corn . , . . . . 24,264 " 

Oats 3,549 " 

Barley 55 " 

Buckwheat 553 " 

Potatoes 9,308 " 

Wool 1,166 lbs. 

Butter 30,935 " 

Cheese 2,100 " 

Hay . . . . . . . 1,507 tons 

Maple Sugar 42,365 lbs. 

The value of orchard products was |219, and of home made 
manufactures, |1,256. Some enterprising individual had gone 
heavily into the cultivation of clover seed, and the total amount re- 
turned for the county was^one bushel. 

There were 24 saw mills — 11 water and 13 steam — with an in- 
vested capital of |144,030, and with an annual product of 
49,320,000 ft., valued at $307,480. There were no flouring mihs, 
and the_ aggregate of all kinds of manufactures, miUs included, was 
as follows: Capital invested, $153,540; No. of hands employed, 
323 males, no females; value of annual products, $337,548. 

The estimated value of real and personal estate according to 
the assessor was $435,856; according to the assistant marshals, 
$671,178. 

STATE CENSUS, 1864. OTTAWA COUNTY. 

According to the State Census of 1864 the population of 
Ottawa County was as follows : 
Allendale 
Blendon 
Chester 



Crockery 

Georgetown 

Grand Haven 

Holland 

Jamestown 

Ohve 

Polkton 

Robinson 

Spring Lake 

Talmadge 

Wright 

Zeeland 

Total, 



298 

276 

1,034 

574 

918 

1,576 

2,777 

708 

413 

1,242 

126 

844 

1,093 

1,584 

1,693 



15,156 



The total number of acres of taxable land was 191,112; num- 
ber of acres improved 46,101; number of acres sown with wheat 
8,656. 

The number of saw mills returned were 24 steam and 6 water 
power, which produced 25,683,000 feet of lumber. The number of 
persons employed was 341, and the amount of capital invested was 
$179,260. 

The number of bushels of produce raised the preceding year 
was, corn, 103,774; wheat, 87,885; other kinds of grain, 56,207; 
potatoes, 69,814; tons * of hay, 15,923; lbs. wool, sheared, 25,726; 
lbs. pork, marketed, 243,640; lbs. butter, 269,038; lbs. cheese, 
23,367; lbs. sugar, 210,753. 

Of live stock there were 2,058 horses; neat cattle, other than 
oxen or cows, 4,767; work oxen, 1,778; milch cows, 4,552; sheep, 
10,557; 4,698 swine, and 8 mules. 

The manufactories were, flouring mills, 2 steam and 3 water; 
one brewery; no oil mills or distilleries, and no mines worked. 
There were also six steam and one water power manufactories of 
other kinds. 

There were 2,763 dwelling houses. 

OTTAWA COUNTY 1870. 

The population of Ottawa County in 1870, by townships, was 
as follows : 

Allendale 
Blendon 
Chester 
Crockery 



Georgetown 

Grand Haven 

Grand Haven City 

Holland 

HoUand City 

Jamestown 

Olive 

Polkton 

Robinson 

Spring Lake 

Talmadge 

Wright 

Zeeland 



799 

718 
1,405 
1,125 
1,474 

558 
3,140 
2,354 
2,324 
1,612 

612 
2,416 

406 
1,836 
1,451 
2,077 
2,343 



Total, 26,650 

Of the total population there were, native bom, 9,025 males and 
8,452 females; foreign born, 5,025 males, and 4,148 females. There 
were 53 black, 31 mulatto, and 7 Indians. 

There were 3,658 voters owning property, and 1,358 without 
property; total, 5,016. 

The total number of acres of improved land in farms was 
82,902; woodland, 106,886; other improved, 13,227; cash value, 
$7,333,58'. Value of farming im^Dlements, $125,377. The 
value of all farm products during the preceding year was $1,761,981; 
forest products, $78,419; home manufactures, $4,930; maple sugar 
80,739 lbs. 

The live stock on farms was estimated at horses, 4,328; mules 
and asses, 57; milch cows, 6,452; working oxen, 1,328; other 
cattle, 5,632; sheep, 15,001, and smne, 7,828; and the total live 
stock was valued at $1,044,948. 

The products during the year ending on 1st June, 1870, were 
as follows : 

Animals slaughtered .... $156,271 

Wool 50,738 lbs. 

^u^ter 597,842 " 
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Cheese 
Milk sold 
Orchard products 
Wine ... 

Market garden products 



11,000 lbs. 
3,450 gals. 
$48,360 

552 gals., \ "' 

. 16,390 

The farm products for the same year are estimated as follows : 
Wheat, spring .... 348 bush. 

Do, winter 217,919 " 

Rye 5,807 " 

Indian corn 212,675 " 

Oats 166,124 " 

Barley . . . . . . 12,333 " 

Buckwheat 9,638 " 

Tobacco nil 

Peas and beans .... 1,978 " 

Potatoes ...... 252,912 

Hay 23,521 tons 

Clover seed 24 bush. 

Grass seed 42 " 

Hops * . . . . . . 8,302 lbs. 

In 1870 there were 32 miUs, 28 steam and 4 water power, in 
which the wages paid amounted to |152,096, and in which the cap- 
ital invested was |477,700. The total products were lumber, 
70,700,000 feet; lath, 3,100,000 pieces, and shingles, 1,200,000; the 
total value of all being $2,108,325. 

The manufactories of flour, meal and feed were 2 steam and 4 
water miUs, with a total of 19 run of stones. These ground 57,000 
bushels of wheat, and 12,960 bushels of other grain. The capital 
invested was $103,800. They produced 10,132 barrels of flour and 
89,200 lbs. of meal and feed, the total value being $157,590. 

There were three foundries and machine shops, with an invested 
capital of $8,700, the total value of the products being $15,550. 
There were six tanneries, producing $125,000 worth. The total 
number of manufacturing establishments was 171, in which $862,- 
620 capital was invested, the whole products being valued at 
$2,781,867. 

The rehgious denominations of the people were represented by 
57 organizations, with 38 edifices^ with a seating capacity of 10,620, 
the church property being valued at $147,850. 

There were 83 public schools, with 54 male and 98 female 
teachers, and 2,941 male and 2,998 female pupils. The total in- 
come amounted to $47,242. There were 593 libraries, with 41,566 
volumes. 

There were 8 weekly newspapers pubhshed, viz.. Grand Haven 
Herald, Grand Haven iVett^s, Grand Haven Union, Spring Lake In- 
dependent, Grundwet, Hollander, Rope, and Watcher, 

The total value of real and personal property is given at 
$11,123,310, and the whole debt of the county and minor munici- 
pality was $57,650. 

It cost the county $5,842 to support 97 paupers, of whom 38 
were native and 59 foreign. The number of paupers on June 1st, 
1870, was 10 native and 13 foreign. There were 11 persons con- 
victed during the year preceding. 

STATE CENSUS OF 1874. 

The population of the County of Ottawa according to the State 
census of 1874 was 29,929 of whom 15,789 were males and 14,140 
females. The population of the several townships was as follows : 

Allendale 762 

Blendon . 639 

Chester . 1,397 

Crockery ...*... 1,124 



Georgetown _ 1,464 

Grand Haven 677 

Grand Haven City 4,363 

Holland . . ' 2,716 

Holland City . . . , . . .2,469 

Jamestown . 1,806 

Olive .... . . . 1,257 

Polkton 2,267 

Kobinson . . . . . . . 528 

Spring Lake 2,345 

Talmadge • . 1,475 

Wright , . 2,064 

Zeeland . 2,576 

The total amount of taxable land in 1874 was 334,773.22 acres, 
and of improved land 87,033.12 acres. The total number of farms 
was 2,930, containing altogether 205,744 acres, or on an average 
70.21 acres each. Of these in 1873 there were devoted to wheat 
14,450 acres and to corn 12,072 acres. The farm products for 1873 
were as follows; 



Wheat 

Corn 

AU other grain 

Potatoes 

Hay 

Wool . 

Pork marketed 

Cheese 

Butter 

Fruit dried for market 

Cider 

Wine 

Maple sugar made in 1874 



217,594 bush. 
347,692 ** 
336,638 '* 
166,387 '* 
26,190 tons 
56,901 lbs. 
365,240 ** 
14,799 ** 
650,860 *' 
4,581 ** 

289 bbls. 

1,410 gals. 

208,447 lbs. 



ORCHAEDS, &C. 



The land devoted to fruit and garden vegetables was, rejecting 
fractions of acres, as follows ; 

Apple, peach, pear, plum and cherry orchards 5,089 acres. 

Vineyards 116 '* 

Easpberries 82 " 

Strawberries *. . . . . 109 ** 

Currants and gooseberries . . , 13 ** 

Melons and garden vegetables . . 280 *< 

The quantity of fruit and garden vegetables raised in 1873 was 
as follows : 

Apples 39,494 bush. 

Peaches 761 «« 

Pears 310 ** 

Plums 52 ** 

Cherries . . . . . 424 <* 

Grapes 3,773 cwt. 

Strawberries 3,944 bush. 

Currants and gooseberries .. . . 1,298 ** 

Melons and garden vegetables . 14,096 ** 

The total value of all such fruit and garden vegetables was es- 
timated at $74,056. 

The hve stock of Ottawa consisted of the following: 4,691 
horses; %^ mules; 1,171 working oxen; 7,878 milch cows; 7,404 
neat cattle, other than oxen and cows; 6,316 swine and 16,456 
sheep. 

There were 6 flouring miUs, 4 steam and 2 water power, with 
14 runs of stones. The capital invested was $65,P00, and the pro- 
duct was 17,000 barrels of flour, valued at $147,500. 
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There were 42 sawmills, 40 operated by steam and two by wa- 
ter, with an invested capital of $2,342,500. These sawed 153,215,- 
000 ft. of lumber, valued at |2,004, 500— there was only one shingle 
mill, which cut |8,000 worth. 

The aggregate number of manufacturing estabhshments, in- 
cluding those already mentioned, was 88, of which 68 were operated 
by steam and 4 by water, and 16 without either water or steam. 
The capital invested in manufacturing was |2, 745, 600, and the an- 
nual products were valued at |2,852,400. 



U. S. CENSUS, 1881. 
Cereal production of Ottawa County as returned 



of 1880. 



Barley 

Buckwheat 

Lidian corn 

Oats 

Eye 

Wheat 

Allendale 
Blendon Township 

Chester, 



1,104 

696 

18,880 

10,030 

1,242 
31,054 



POPULATION 1880. 



Crockery, 



J Chester Village, 420, ) 
( Lisbon Village, 83. \ 
j Nunica Village, 297, } 
\ Spoon ville Village, 56. f 
(Jenisonville 87) 



Georgetown, 

Grand Haven Township 

Grand Haven City 

Holland Township (New Groeningen, 46) 

HoUand City 

Jamestown Township 

OUve Township, | ^^^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^' 

Polkton Township, 

Kobinson Township . . . . . 

Sprmg Lake Twp., | g^^f LL^yiii^ 1,372 



West Ohve ViUage 33, \ 
j Cooperville 645, ) 
1 Eastmanville 188 \ 



Talmadge Township, 
Wiight Township, 
Zeeland Township, 



(Lamont ViUage 261) 
(Berlin Village 270) 
(Zeeland Village 484) 



at the census 

BUSHELS. 

25,621 

8,439 

610,442 

317,935 

14,978 
657,750 

1,074 

785 

1,703 

1,240 

1,815 
642 
4,861 
3,064 
2,620 
2,066 

1,601 

2,688 

439 

2,384 

1,506 
1,922 
2,715 



I 



SUMMARY OF POPULATION. 



TOWNSHIPS. 


1880 


1874 

765 

639 
1397 
1124 
1464 
2716 
2469 
1257 

677 
4363 
2267 

528 
1806 
2345 
1475 
2576 
2064 


1870 

799 

718 

1405 

1125 

1474 

2354 

2324 

612 

558 

3140 

2416 

406 

1612 

1836 

1451 

2343 

2077 


1864 

298 
276 

1034 
574 
918 

2777 


1860 

245 
381 
721 
396 
973 
1991 


1854 

196 

85 
500 

275 
457 
985 


1850 
168 


1845 


Allendale 


1074 




Blendon 




Chester 


1703 
1240 
1815 
3064 
2620 
1601 

642 
4861 
2688 

439 
2066 
2384 
1505 
2715 
1922 


216 

247 

196 

1829 




Crockery 

Georgetown 


133 


Holland 

Holland City 




Olive 


413 
1576 


317 
1359 








Grand Haven 

Grand Haven City . . . 


684 




350 


Polkton.. 

Robinson 


1242 
126 

708 

844 

109H 

1693 

1584 


1222 

128 

519 

743 

1145 

1467 

1520 

13077 


570 


430 


321 


Jamestown 


£04 
655 
746 
912 

868 

6809 


72 
268 
545 




Spring Lake 


98 


Talmadge 


Zeeland 




Wright 


521 


298 




Total 


3234029929 


26650:15156 


4835 


1200 



The following report of the committee on equahzation adopted 
June 1881 is a fair exhibit of the wealth of the county and its sev- 
eral towns and cities. 



TOWNS AND CITIES. 



Allendale 

Blendon 

Chester , 

Crockery , 

Georgetown 

Grand Haven City— 1 st & 2d wards 
— 3d & 4th wards 

Grand Haven town 

Holland City 

Holland 

Jamestown 

Olive 

Polkton 

Eobinson 

Spring Lake 

Talmadge - 

Wright 

Zeeland 

Totals 





EEAIi 






ESTATE AS 




NO ACRES. 


EQUAL- 


PEESONAL 




IZED. 


ESTATE. 


17 450 00 


$121 651 


$10 580 


22 889 77 


116 916 


8 713 


22 184 81 


380 424 


44 440 


20 573 38 


140 698 


38 616 


22 59 254 


345 708 


37 427 


876 00 


174 932 


543 625 


1 705 50 


141 306 


116 750 


18 319 00 


81 827 


5 450 


H50 00 


226 387 


75 373 


33 038 26 


414 586 


38 260 


23 223 40 


403 370 


47 074 


27 756 54 


182 158 


18 326 


26 899 00 


453 095 


50 945 


24 991 27 


75 190 


6 590 


11 179 50 


288 523 


154 925 


22 674 62 


404 249 


38 630 


22 368 00 


499 230 


65 200 


22 736 88 


465 350 


99 080 


341 508 49 


4 016 600 


1 400 019 



$132 231 
125 634 
424 864 
179 314 

38.^ 145 
713 557 
258 056 

87 277 
301 760 
452 846 
450 444 
201 484 
501 040 

81 780 
443 448 
442 879 
564 430 
564 430 



6 316 619 



PKESIDENTIAL VOTING. 



1840- 
1844- 

1848- 

1852- 

1856- 
1860- 
1864- 
1868- 
1872- 

1876- 
1880—1 



-Harrison 
Van Buren 
-Clay 
Polk 
-Taylor 
Cas3 

Van Buren 
Scott 
Pierce 
Hale 
-Fremont 
Buchanan 
-Lincoln 
Douglas 
-Lincoln 
McCleUan 
-Grant 
Seymour 
-Grant 
Greely 
O'Connor 
-Hayes 
Tilden 
Cooper 
Garfield 
Hancock 
Weaver 



81 

88 

42 

116 

148 

269 

43 

363 

756 

59 

1392 

998 

1414 

1217 

1345 

1536 

2441 

1857 

2630 

1163 

110 

3401 

2620 

70 

3284 

2019 

784 



REPKESENTATIVE DISTRICTS. 



No. One, consists of the cities of Grand Haven and Holland, and 
towns of Grand Haven, Holland, Olive, Eobinson, Crockery and 
Spring Lake. Population 16,857. 

No. Two, consists of the towns of Zeeland, Jamestown, Blen- 
don, Georgetown, Allendale, Talmadge, Polkton, Wright and Ches- 
ter — ^^Population 16,274. 



EAILWAYS, 

It is remarkable that as long as the Indian traders remained, 
little or no effort was made to improve the highways ; all followed 
the zigzag Indian trails which traversed the country in every direc- 
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tion. The great trails were down the river, along the lake beach, 
and along the valley of the Black from Grandville. 

But the white settler changed all this; he immediately set to 
work to straighten and shorten the highways. In 1836-7 the road 
from Grandville to Bronson village (Kalamazoo) was laid out, and 
also one from Grandville to Black Kiver. 

The Port Sheldon and the Muskegon roads to Grand Eapids 
were laid out' in 1839, but httle was done to make them fit for 
travel until 1854. 

Between Grand Haven and Spring Lake the bridge is still in 
the hands of a company, who charge toll even to foot passengers. 

The rbads in the county are, owing to the nature of the soil, 
which is either sandy or sandy loam, in most instances in a 
good condition. 

The first railway in Ottawa County was that now known as the 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, built in 1857--8, and which 
extends from Detroit to Grand Haven across the Lower Peninsula, 
connected by a line of first-class steamers of the Goodrich Trans- 
portation Company with Milwaukee, thus forming one of the quickest 
routes to the Northwest. The road is 189 miles in length, is pros- 
perous and under excellent management. It was the beginning of 
an era of railway progress when the first train entered Grand Rapids 
on July 10, 1858, and Grand Haven the same year. 

This road enters the county from Grand Rappids in a westerly 
course, crossing Wright, in which is Berhn Station ; then across Polk- 
ton, in which is Cooperville Station, into Crockery with Nunica Sta- 
tion ; thence through Spring Lake and Ferry sburg to Grand Haven. 
The history of the railroads of Muskegon and Ottawa Counties 
is but another evidence of the tendency of the age towards the con- 
soHdation of smaller concerns into a huge and powerful consolidated 
company — the Moses' rod plan of swallowing up the weaker. We 
are indebted for many of the following particulars to Mr. F. A. 
Nims, of Muskegon, who aided in bringing about the present com- 
bination of clashing interests, uniting them into one harmonious 
whole, more profitable to the stockholders and affording the people 
better service. 

The year 1868 saw the first railway in operation, the Muskegon 
& Ferrysburg, a distance of about fifteen miles; with L. G. Mason, 
President; F. A. Nims, Secretary and Attorney, and Major Davis, 
S. R. Sanford, A. Rodgers and others as Directors. 

In 1869 the Muskegon & Ferrysburg road consolidated with 
the road from Grand Haven to Allegan, under the name of the 
Michigan Lake Shore Railroad, with the lafce Ransom Gardner, of 
Kalamazoo, as President; A. J. Kellogg, of Allegan, as Secretary 
and Treasurer, and George Goss, of Allegan, as Superintendent. 
The finn of Goss, Warner & Co. had built the Allegan portion, and 
W. F. Thompson, of Detroit, the road from Ferrysburg, which 
were subsequently sold under foreclosure of mortgage, being bid in 
by the bondholders, and reorganized as the Grand Haven Railroad, 
the original stockholders getting nothing. James W. Converse, of 
Boston became President; C. C. Converse, Secretary, and Fred H. 
May, Manager. In 1881 the control of the stock passed into the 
hands of those interested in the Chicago & West Michigan Railroad, 
and the Graiid Haven and other lines were consolidated with the Chi- 
cago & West Michigan. The four consolidated companies are now 
known as the Chicago & West Michigan Railway Company, which 
includes the Chicago & West Michigan Railroad Company and 
others. The only change of name being the use of "railway" instead 
of " railroad. " The four consolidated companies are : 1 . The old Chi- 
cago & West Michigan Railroad; 2. Grand Haven Railroad; 3. 
Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore; 4. Indiana & Michigan 
Railroad. 

The officers for 1881 are Nathaniel Thayer, Jr., of Boston, 



President; Charles Merriam, of Boston, Secretary and Treasurer; 
G. C. Kimball, of Grand Rapids, General Manager, and F. A. 
Nims, of Muskegon, Attorney. It has now four hundred miles 
built and in operation, and one hundred miles building. The 
organization extends from Manistee in the north to Battle Creek in 
the southeast, and to Lacrosse, Indiana, in the south. 

The Chicago & West Michigan Railroad originated in a com- 
pany formed to build from New Buffalo to St. Joseph. In April, 
1869, an organization on paper was formed, with Hon. A. H. Mor- 
rison, of St. Joseph, as the leading spirit. In June, 1869, the 
Lake Shore Railroad of West Michigan was formed to build a road 
from St. Joseph to Muskegon, and in the following month both 
companies consolidated, and took the name of the first company. 
The officers were virtually the same, and both were organized by 
Mr. Morrison, and he built the road from New Buffalo to Nunica. ' 
Prior to this a company had been formed in Grand Rapids in 
February, 1869, called the Grand Rapids & Lake Shore Railroad, 
to run from Grand Rapids to Pentwater by way of. Muskegon. In 
August, 1870, this company was consolidated with the Chicago & 
Michigan Lake Shore Railroad, taking the name of the latter, and 
during 1870 Martin L. Sweet, of Grand Rapids, built the road from 
Nunica to Montague. 

In 1870 another corporation named the Grand Rapids & Hol- 
land Railroad was projected, with F. Godfrey, of Grand Rapids, 
as President, and also Geo. H. White as one of the promoter:. 
The road was built in 1870. At this time James F. Joy was Pres- 
ident of the Chicago, Michigan & Lake Shore, and was advancing 
money in his official capacity as president to build these fines as 
feeders to his own line. 

In 1871 still another line was projected as the Montague, Pent- 
water & Manistee Railroad, with Samuel A. Brown, of Pentwater, 
as President; and this road was built by Thompson, Smith & Co., 
of Detroit, under a contract from Joy as president of the Chicago & 
Michigan Lake Shore Railroad. In the fall of 1871 the Montague, 
Pentwater & Manistee Railroad was completed, and, along with the 
Grand Rapids and Holland line, was consolidated with the Chicago 
& Michigan Lake Shore Railroad. 

In December, 1871, there was organized in Muskegon a line 
to run from Muskegon to Big Rapids, known as the Muskegon 
and Big Rapids Railroad Company, which line is now the Big 
Rapids branch of the Chicago & West Michigan, with L. G. Mason 
President; A. Rodgers, Treasurer, and F. A. Nims, Secretary and 
Attorney. This road was built in the fall and winter of 1872, by 
Thompson, Smith & Co., of Detroit, under a contract with Joy 
similar to the other contracts for building the lines. Prior to the 
completion of the road it was consolidated with Joy's roads. 

For the construction of these roads and branches mortgages 
had been given, and on November 11th, 1876, a bill was filed in the 
United States Court to foreclose these, and Geo. C. Kimball, of 
Grand Rapids was appointed Receiver for the entire property, he 
having acted for two years previous as General Manager. 

At the sale of these roads they were bid in for the bondholders 
by Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of Boston, who reorganized them 
and named the consolidation the Chicago & West Michigan Rail- 
road Company. 

The Grand Rapids, Newaygo & Lake Shore Company was 
organized to build a road from Grand Rapids to Manistee. The 
road was built to White Cloud by Chester Warner & Co. James W. 
Converse, of Boston, and his friends took the bonds, furnished the 
money and obtained control of the stock. Early in 1881 he parted 
with the control of this stock and that of the Grand Haven Rail- 
road to the leading stockholders of the Chicago & West Michigan 
Railroad, passing over at the same time the control of the Muske- 
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gon Lake Eailroad, which had been organized to build a road from 
Muskegon City, to Pt. Sherman at the mouth of Muskegon Lake. 

In the summer of 1881 the Chicago & West Michigan RaHroad, 
in order to get more extended connections to the south, southeast 
and southwest, organized a corporation known as the Indiana & 
Michigan Raiboad, which is in the course of rapid construction to 
Lacrosse, Indiana, the junction of the Panhandle system of railways 
with the Louisville, New Albany & Chicago Railroad. The road 
crosses the Michigan Central, Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, Baltimore & Ohio, Grand Trunk, Pittsburg, 
Ft. Wayne & Chicago, New York, Chicago & St. Louis and other 
lines. To reahze the importance of the line it is sufficient to state 
that in thirty-five miles it crosses no less than ten trunk hnes. It 
will be opened to Laporte, Indiana, early in 1882, and finished in 
the spring of the same year. 

The Chicago & West Michigan Railway also leases the White 
River railroad, extending already twelve miles into the pineries 
from White Cloud, and which will probably cross the Flint & Pere 
Marquette Railway to the North. 

The Chicago & West Michigan is now in a highly prosperous 
condition under its present wise and vigorous management, its 
stock having risen from 15 cents on Ithe doUar as high as 95 
cents, and at this present writing standing at 85 cents. 

Late in 1881 the company removed the rails of the old Lake 
Shore line from Holland City through Blendon, Ottawa, Robinson 
and Spoonville Stations, and have, in fact, discontinued the line from 
Holland via Nunica to Fruitport, and have built a short branch a 
Httle above Ferrysburg to a point about a mile north of Fruitport, 
which enables them to run their freight in and out of Muskegon 
City more easily. 

U. S. SENATORS. 

In the Senate of the United States Michigan is represented by 
Senators T. W. Ferry, of Grand Haven, term expiring in 1883; 
Senator Conger, of Port Huron, term expires in 1887. 



STATE SENATOR. 



The Twenty-sixth Senatorial District consists of Ottawa and Mus- 
kegon Counties. Population in 1880, 59,711. Represented by 
George A. Farr, of Grand Haven, who was born July 27th, 1842, 
in Niagara County, New York, and removed in 1851 with his par- 
ents to Monroe County, Mich. In 1861, at 19 years of age, he 
enlisted in the Adrian Cadets, and was in the first BuU Run. He 
then enlisted in the Fourth U. S. Artillery, and served through the 
war, retiring as First Sergeant of Artillery. He graduated from the 
Agricultural CoUege in 1870, and having been admitted to the bar 
soon after, he removed to Ottawa County and associated with H. C. 
Akeley in the practice of law. He has always been a Stalwart, out- 
spoken and radical Repubhcan, and though never an aspirant for 
office, was elected to the Senate as a Republican in 1878, and re- 
elected in 1880. He is the recognized leader of the Prohibition 
element in the Senate. 

For the collection of customs the State is divided into four dis- 
tricts, with four ports of entry. Of these the Michigan District has 
as its port Grand Haven, with David McLaughlin Collector. 



OTTAWA REPRESENTATIVE DISTRICTS. 



THE FIRST DISTRICT 



consists.of the townships of Allendale, Blendon, Georgetown, Grand 
Haven, Holland, Jamestown, Ohve, Robinson and Zeeland, and the 
the city of Holland. Population, 16,281. Represented by Corne- 
Hus Van Loo, who was bom in the Netherlands August 7th, 1838, 



and who emigrated with his parents in 1849, setthng in Ottawa 
County. From 1850 to 1856 Montcalm County was his home, when 
he returned to Ottawa County, and in 1858-9 attended the Agricul- 
tural College, and also attended Albion Seminary two winters. In 
1860-1 he taught school in Montcalm County. He enlisted August 
1862, in the Twenty-first Michigan Infantry (Col. McCreary's), and 
served until the close of the war.- He rose~ from corporal to first 
lieutenant, receiving his last commission two days after Chicamauga, 
in which he was twice severely wounded. He was in all the battles 
of his regiment, and was with Sherman in his "march to the sea." 
He then returned for three years to Albion College. He was thrice 
elected Register of Deeds for Ottawa County, serving from 1869 to 
1875, was Superintendent of Schools for his township four years, 
Supervisor and Chairman of the County Board of Supervisors for 
the last two years, and was elected by 107 majority over the 
Fusion candidate. He is a farmer by occupation, and has been 
an unflinching Republican since the formation of that party. 



THE SECOND DISTRICT 



consists of the townships of Chester, Crockery, Polkton, Spring 
Lake, Talmadge, Wright, and the city of Grand Haven. Popula- 
tion 16,304. Represented by John B. Perham, of Spring Lake, who 
was born in Mayfield, Fulton County, New York, in 1835. In 1860 
he removed to Spring Lake, where he has since resided. He re- 
ceived a common school and academic education, taught school 
several years in Jefferson County, N. Y., and was principal of the 
public schools of Spring Lake for several years. He has been 
Township Clerk and Supervisor for several years, being the first 
Republican ever elected supervisor of his township. 

He has been a member of the School Board for over fifteen 
years, and is thoroughly interested in the cause of education. He 
has always been a Republican, and was elected Representative over 
the Fusion candidate, George E. Hubbard, of Grand Haven, by 119 
majority, although the Fusion majority in 1879 was 741 in his dis- 
trict. He has always been a devoted temperance advocate, and was 
elected partly on this issue. 



FORMER MEMBERS OF MICHIGAN SENATE. 

I. E. Carleton, Mears, Oceana, now Whitehall, Muskegon, 

Henry S. Clubb, Grand Haven, . 

George A. Farr, Grand Haven, 

T. W. Ferry, Grand Haven, . 

Nelson Green, White River, Muskegon, 

Israel Y. Harris, Talmadge, Ottawa, 

Mordecai L. Hopkin, Millpoint, Ottawa, 

Chas. E. Hackley, Muskegon City, 

Chas. D. Nelson, Muskegon City, 

Henry Peiinoyer, Grand Haven, . 

Wales F. Storrs, Coopersville, Ottawa, 

FORMER MEMBERS OP STATE LEGISL 

Allen C. Adsit, Spring Lake, Ottawa, . 
I. E. Carleton, Oceana, Muskegon, . 
Chauncey Davis, Muskegon City, . 
Jas. Dalton, Jr., Dalton's Mills, Oceana 
R. W. Duncan, Grand Haven, 
T. W. Ferry, Grand Haven, 
J. W. Graveliiik, Graafschap, Ottawa, 
Robt. A. Haire, Spring Lake, Ottawa, 
Myron Harris, Talmadge, Ottawa, 
Silas G. Harris, Grand Haven, Ottawa. 

" " Talmadge, Ottawa, 

H. H. Holt, Muskegon City, . 
Moses B. Hopkins, Grand Haven City, 



in 1869-70 
1873-4 
1879 
1857-8 
1861-2 
1853 
1855 
1865 
1875-7 
1859 
1871-2 



1871-2 

. 1865 

1861-2-3-4 

. 1859 

1855 
. 1857 

1873-4 
. 1873-4 

1875 
. 1847-8 

1850 
. 1867-79 

1867 
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D. Manly Howard, Holland, Ottawa, .... 1863-5 

Hiram Jenison, Jenisonville, 1853 

Benj. Laubach, Berlin, Ottawa, 1877-9 

Geo. Luthert Lament, Ottawa, 1863-4-5 

E. W. Merrill, Muskegon City, 1857 

Lyman Murray, Lisbon, Ottawa, 1867-9-70 

Henry A. Norton, Berlin, Ottawa, . . . . , 1869-70 
Henry Pennoyer, Grand Haven, ..... 1849 

John Boost, Holland, Ottawa, 1871-2 

Wales F. Storrs, Cooperville, Ottawa, .... 1875 
Charles C. Thompson, Whitehall, Muskegon, . . . 1873-4 
Dirk B. K. Van Kaalte, HoUand, Ottawa, . . . 1875-7 
T. W. White, Grand Haven, Ottawa, .... 1844 
Nathan Whitney, Trent, Muskegon, . . . . 1875 

Silas G. Harris, of Ottawa County, was the Speaker of the 
House of Bepresentatives , and was Speaker in 1850. 

THE COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 

In 1881-2 consists of Prof. A. W. Taylor of Nunica, Mrs. A. V. 
Weatherwax of Jenisonville, and Bev. Jas. F. Zwemer of Spring 
Lake, secretary. In an address lately dehvered Mrs. Weatherwax 
gave the following figures as to salaries of teachers : 

In the township of Allendale the average price paid to 
male teachers is $30; to female, f 17. In Jamestown, male, $34; 
female, $21. Ohve, male, $25; female, $21. Talmadge employs 
no male teachers. Female average, $22. Wright, one male teach- 
er. Average for female, $14. Zeeland, $45 for males and $28 for 
females. It would seem that the distinction between the male and 
female teachers would recommend itself to your judgment as too 
great, inasmuch as we do not hesitate to place our best, largest and 
most ungovernable schools in the hands of female teachers. For in- 
stance, in the township of Georgetown we have schools numbering 
but forty pupils, paying $45 per month for a male teacher, while two 
of our schools numbering between sixty and seventy pupils are in 
the hands of two of our most competent lady teachers, employed at 
the very highest limit, namely, $28 per month. Those same schools 
wiUingly pay $35 per month for a male teacher. 

COUNTY OFFICERS. 1882. 

Judge of Probate — Samuel L. Tate. 

Sheriff — ^John YaupeU. 

Begister of Deeds — Jacob Baar. 

Clerk— Geo. D. Turner. 

Treasurer — L. T. Kanters. 

Prosecuting Attorney — George W. McBride. 

Circuit Court Commissioners — Arend Visscher, Charles E. 

Soule. 
Surveyor — B. J. Foster. 
Coroners — Curtis W. Gray, Wm. H. Finch. 
Fish Commissioner — John Snoek. 
Board of County School Examiners — A. W. Taylor, Mrs. A. V. 

Weatherwax and Jas. F. Zwemer, Sec, Spring Lake. 

THE PRESENT COUNTY OFFICIALS. 

Samuel L. Tate, Judge of Probate, was bom in Leeds, Eng- 
land, January 14th, 1839. At 3 years of age his parents came to 
Massachusetts, and in eleven years moved to Peoria, 111., and after 
various changes of location, he came to Grand Haven in 1870, hav- 
ing previously graduated at Albion College, lU., and also in law at 
Chicago. 

He entered into a law partnership for a time with Stephen L. 
Lowing, was elected Circuit Court Commissioner in January, 1873, 
has been elected for three terms of four years each on the Bepubh- 
can ticket, and has served as city Alderman for four terms. 



Geo. D. TuRNER,County Clerk, was bom in Chnton County, N. 
Y.,in 1849; removed when young to St. Lawrence County, where 
he resided thirteen years; came to Talmadge Township in 1866; 
taught school for a few years in that township and Wright; took a 
course at Grand Bapids Commercial College; was elected on the 
Bepublican ticket in November, 1880, as County Clerk; married, 
September 14th, 1873, Lily C. Marvin, of Wright, and has one 
child, Marvin, bom April 24th, 1877. 

Jacob Baar, Begister of Deeds of Ottawa County, was bom in 
Grand Haven May 16th, 1858, and, although elected to an import- 
ant pubhc office, is only 24 years of age. His father, Simon Baar, 
is a native of Holland, and came to Grand Haven in 1850. Jacob, 
after leaving school, entered the hardware store of Geo. E. Hub- 
bard as clerk, and continued in that position until January, 1881, 
when he entered upon the duties of the office of Begister, to which 
he was elected at the preceding election. Mr. Baar is the youngest 
Begister in the State. 

George Van Schelven, acting Treasurer, is a gentleman of 
considerable prominence, ex-editor of the Holland City News, and 
now Deputy Treasurer of the county. He was born in the King- 
dom of HoUand in 1842, and came to Holland City in 1855, and 
has filled many municipal offices, such as alderman, justice of the 
peace, city clerk, supervisor, etc. He has devoted a great deal of 
attention to the history of the HoUand Colony, and we gladly avail 
ourselves of his valuable sketches. 

L. T. Kanters, County Treasurer, was elected in November, 
1880, for two years, is ex-Treasurer of Holland, and Chief of the 
Fire Department. He came from the Kingdom of HoUand in 1862. 
His attention has been greatly devoted of late to contracting, chiefly 
in Texas. 

John Vaupell, Sheriff, was born in Livingston County, N. Y., 
-of Dutch parents. He came to HoUand in 1860, and moved to 
Grand Haven in 1881, after his election as Sheriff. He has held 
many positions of trust in HoUand, such as marshal, alderman, 
and has been deputy sheriff for four years. Mr. VaupeU makes an 
exceUent officer, combining, as he does, firmness and resolution 
with a courteous and conciliatory manner. 

THE PORT SHELDON BUBBLE 1836-38. 

Pigeon Lake, in OUve Township, is an inlet of Lake Michi- 
gan, connected by a narrow strait, and the influx of water from the 
land is too smaU to keep the strait open. If opened by dredging, 
at the first storm on the lake it wiU sUt up. Any good engineer 
could have foreseen that the harbor could not be kept open. The 
foUy of a company which did not first ascertain this fact wiU now 
be related. 

The history of Port Sheldon is an episode of more than usual 
interest. About 1836 a mania for locating cities and villages pre- 
vailed, and men fancied they could see "miUions" in some wUder- 
ness location. The points were secured; viUages were platted and 
mapped, and many were there that paid for lots in these paper 
cities. 

In 1836 a number of New York and Philadelphia capitahsts 
formed a joint stock company — the Port Sheldon Company — with 
the design of founding a city in western Michigan. They had 
abundant capital and any amount of faith. Detroit was the empo- 
rium for eastern Michigan, and Chicago was then in embryo and 
its future problematical. 

The company first selected Grand Haven, but the Grand Ha- 
ven Company had already possession and rejected aU overtures, so 
that the Port Sheldon Company, although weU aware of the supe- 
rior advantages of the mouth of Grand Eiver, determined" to crush 
out Grand Haven by getting the start in development. They there- 
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fore selected the north side of Pigeon Lake, and in the fall of 1837 
commenced operations in earnest. They came on with a vessel 
loaded up with stores and provisions, bringing houses ready to set 
up, and about forty men, consisting of directors, superintendents, 
surveyors, engineers, &c., with everything necessary for equipment 
and comfort during the winter. 

The general superintendent was Saunders Coates, afterwards 
manufacturer of gas works in New York, a man highly esteemed. 
The other superintendents were A. H. Judson and E. P. Deacon; 
the former was last heard of in New York, the latter in Cuba. G.. 
M. Barker, well known in Grand Rapids, was a surveyor. Abraham 
Pike was also a clerk. They proceeded to lay out a city, survey the 
harbor and improve the entrance. An elegant map of the harbor 
and plat was engraved. The city makes a fine show on paper. 
There are one hundred and forty-two blocks, with twenty-four lots 
to a block. Seven lots are reserved for churches, one for a fish 
market, two for markets, four for a railroad depot, four for a city 
hall, and one for a school house. A railroad is laid out through 
the city, and piers from Pigeon Lake to Lake Michigan. The 
soundings of the harbor are on the map, and all indicates that if 
there is not a city there the projectors mean that there shall be. 

Good roads are made to Grandville and Grand Haven, costing 
from five to ten thousand dollars. A hght-house was built at their 
own expense and maintained for two years. They owned a beauti- 
ful Httle yacht,*Memee (Indian for pigeon), had their fancy boats 
and boat club, who used to disport in full regaha. They built a 



splendid hotel at an expense of thirty to forty thousand dollars; 
fitted up and furnished in splendid style. This hotel in the wilder- 
ness, where a traveller did not come once a month, was 60x120 
feet. They built an office which cost $10,000, a fftore worth as 
much, with no country around and the city on paper. T^iey built 
the best mill in the West, costing $20,000, and erected fifteen 
small dweUings. 

In 1838 there were about three hundred people, mostly em- 
ployes of the company, who bought lots at moderate prices, formed 
a community, and enjoyed themselves extensively. Dr. Scranton 
was physician there for a time, and afterwards went South. The 
company obtained a charter for a railroad from Port Huron to Port 
Sheldon, and actually grubbed out two or three miles of the track. 

The commercial crisis that ensued, followed by the discovery — 
all too late — that the harbor could not be kept open, obliterated the 
city. The company abandoned the project, bought off those who 
had made investments, paid for their improvements, assuming to 
themselves all their losses, dismantled their mill, moved off all that 
was movable, abandoned the place, leaving Mr. Pike sole occupant 
and sole agent. There he hved for several years, endeavoring to 
sell the hotel and thirty lots for less than the cost of the glass and 
paint. The rest of the land had been sold for the hemlock bark 
that was on it. At last the one man fighting mosquitoes and star- 
vation retired, and for years Port Sheldon has been deserted. 
Every vestige of the old buildings is now gone. 
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GRAND HAVEN CITY. 



This beautiful little city, the Saratoga of the West, Hes com- 
pac% on the left bank . of the Grand Eiver, not far from its de- 
bouchure into Lake Michigan. Immense sand hills rise like ram- 
parts between the city and the lake shore, and encroach upon the west 
side, in some cases burying houses in their progress. A bare and 
ghstening wall of sand with a broad plateau greets the eye whenever 
westward turned. The whole city is on Hght sand, which produces 
fine gardens and fruit orchards. Across the river appear more sand 
bluffs upon a peninsula, or tongue of land, the property of I. V* 
Harris, where it was once supposed the city would ultimately be es- 
tabHshed, and where the D., G. H. & M. EaHway Depot formerly 
was. The depot is now on the Grand Haven side, and one won- 
ders where it could have come in on the other side, so much have 
the mountains of sand encroached to the very verge of the river, so 
as to threaten to choke up the channel. "Not a wrack is left be- 
hind" to mark the once busy scenes that were enacted over there; 
and the $40,000 that were once offered for the sandy peninsula will 
not soon be offered again. The Government has caused board fences 
to be built along the sides of the bluff to stop the blowing of the 
sand into the river, with what success remains to be seen. 

The principal thoroughfare is Washington street, which runs up 
from the river from where the I>., G. H. & M. Depot stands, past 
the Kirby House, the Post Office, the Cutler House Block, and 
Sanitarium, on past the Court House Square, and so on over the 
hill, passing some fine residences and churches. 

EAHiWAYS. 

The D., G. H. & M. have a respectable and solid-looking stone 
depot, with a fine elevator a Httle farther up the river. Their hne 
crosses directly over a bayou and an island, and then the river by a 
fine iron bridge into Ferrysburg, and thence by another bridge into 
Spring Lake. At their depot in Ferrysburg, also a neat Httle struc- 
ture, they form a junction with the C. & W. M., which passes on 
the left side, and freight and passengers are here transferred. The 
latter railway has running powers over the iron swing bridge referred 
to, and has its depot near the junction of Fourth and Jackson 
streets. Thence its course is south to Holland and New Buffalo, 
where it meets the Michigan Central. The C. & W. M. Depot is 
known as the Holland depot. 

The word "Grand Haven" was not in the original title of the 
railway, which was simply "Detroit & Milwaukee Eailroad." The 
road came into Ottawa County in 1858, and has been sold out by 
the bondholders, so that it is controlled by the Great Western of 
Canada, F. Broughton, managing director, and F. C. Stratton the 
local agent. We learned from Mr. Percival, ex-station-master, that 
the first station-master was Capt. Heber Squires; then followed in 
succession John Pickford, Mr. Eeikie, Thomas Bromely, then 
Pickford again, George A. Mills, John T. Percival (1871-4), then 
F. C. Stratton from 1875 to the present time. 



Connected with the change of the depot from the other side of 
the river there has been some Htigation. The company found the 
sand encroaching upon them, cramping them for room, and sepa- 
rated from tlie main center of population by a river. The buildings 
needed rebuilding, and in this juncture the idea of moving occurred. 
The people of Grand Haven were anxious to have the road on their 
side of the river, and so a bonus of f 50,000 was voted to bring over 
a railway, the management of which was only too glad to come. At 
this time a mania for railways was everywhere prevalent. This was 
about 11 or 12 years ago. About half the bonus was issued in 
bonds, but for some reason the city refused to pay, and the case has 
gone to the Supreme Court, which has declared the bonds illegal, 
except those in the hands of innocent purchasers, of whom it is not 
known that there are any. About a year ago a demand was made by 
the railway company, but so far no suit has been entered for the 
aniiount. 

HER ADVANTAGES. 

. Grand Haven is favored in the way of transportation, as she 
has two strong railway Hues, independent of each other; one trav- 
ersing the regions to the north and south ; the other, the east and 
west, and connected with the fine line of steamers of the Goodrich 
Transportation Company, who are constantly adding splendid new 
steamers to their Hne to Milwaukee and Chicago. We doubt if 
there is in the United States a more magnificent steamer 'than the 
"Milwaukee," under the efficient management of Capt. Smallman. 
The city has, besides, a priceless heritage in her noble harbor, and 
her water communication by the lake to the west and the river to the 
east. 

Then in her great lumber business, which is assuming enormous 
proportions, and which is good for many years yet. Grand Haven is 
to be congratulated. The product has risen from 58,000,000 feet in 
1876 to to 191,000,000 in 1881. The figures in feet, from 1873 to 
1880, are: 



YEAK. 


FEET. 


1873 


. ' . . . 117,535,000 


1874 


80,964,000 


1875 


83,150,000 


1876 . . 


.58,500,000 


1877 


80,805,000 


1878 


80,000,000 


1879 


120,795,000 


1880 


135,919,000 


1881 


191,000,000 



A city, turning out annually about 200,000,000 feet of lumber, 
has good reason to be proud of her standing as a producer of that 
great staple. We shall, however, speak hereafter more in detail. 
Suffice it to say here that it has within its Hmits the greatest shingle 
miU in the world — that of Boyden & Akeley. 
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In manufactures there is promise of a great future. The Wait 
Company, the Stearns Company, the Bryce & Co. Foundry, the 
Creager Factory, the Ottawa Iron Works (for Ferrysburg is but a 
suburb, and mth Spring Lake, an alhed village, and the whole three 
places may be regarded as one), are aU institutions creditable to the 
rising city. 

The two shipyards have done a large business in the past, and 
are capable of doing more in the future. 

But one of the most important factors in the future of a city is 
its hotels, and in the Cutler House Grand Haven possesses an insti- 
tution of which she may weU be proud, and which is a monument 
to the public spirit of Dwight Cutler, its proprietor. The Cutler, 
one of the finest houses in Michigan, and the beautiful Sanitarium, 
opposite, under the charge of the celebrated Dr. Paine, with its 
health-giving mineral waters, baths, and multiform apphancos to 
restore health, will continue to attract increased numbers of tourists 
in search of health and pleasure. 

Then on lake and river there is pleasant surf bathing or boating, 
with excellent fishing to attract the tourist, with the alternation of a 
pleasant drive into the country. 

The fruit interest gives promise of steady improvement, both on 
Peach Plains and around Spring Lake. 

In churches the city offers variety and abundance. So numer- 
ous are the church edifices that it appears like the city of Brooklyn 
on a small scale. 

In schools Grand Haven can boast of as fine a central school 
building, with as efficient a staff of instructors as can be found in 
any city of its size in the State. 

Taking all these advantages into consideration, we are led to 
predict a prosperous future to Grand Haven, which for a number of 
years in its early history had rather a slow growth. Its extended 
railway and water communication, the development of the surround- 
ing villages and towns, and the rise of the city to be a popular sum- 
mer resort, all augur well for its future. Its climate and situation 
are favorable to its steady growth as a center of population. 



EAELY SETTLEMENT. 

In the progress of our histoiy we have had to allude to matters 
connected with the early settlement of the first point in that settle- 
ment — the county seat—which, lying at the mouth of the river, 
was naturally the first to be chosen as a trading post and site of a 
village, either by those approaching from the lake, or coming down 
the river from the Eapids. 

It| is unquestioned that Eix Eobinson was the first to occupy 
Grand Haven, he|;having pie-empted a quarter- section on the water 
front in 1825. 

Early in 1833 Zenas G. Winsor came in from the Eapids as 
Eobinson's clerk, and his office was near the "Ferry" warehouse. 
He still resides in the city, hale and hearty. 

THE REV. WM. M. FERRY 

may be considered as the first settler who came in with his family 
and all his interests to make it his permanent home. As he may be 
considered as the founder of the village, it may be well to give, as 
we did in the case of Eix Eobinson ,'amore extended notice. One whose 
personal history is identified with the early history of the county, 
whose life was identified with the business, social, moral and relig- 
ious interests of the Grand Eiver Valley, merits more than a pass- 
ing notice. 

Mr. Ferry was no common man, although modestly ranking 
himself asTsuch. As long as he lived he was looked up to by the 



community as a leader, and he was felt to be a power. Briefly 
sketched, the record of his life is this: 

Born at Granby, Mass., September 8th, 1796; the son of a 
sterling farmer, who, by honest toil, reared a large family, and by 
example and precept enforced the principles of virtue. He had also 
the advantage of a noble and devoted mother, whose wise counsels 
he early learned to appreciate. 

He was a shght, frail youth, not fitted for the rugged toil of a 
farmer's life. He looked to the gospel ministry as his future field 
of action, and the serious question arose, "How shall I enter that 
field?" His father's means forbade a hope for his assistance, and 
his father's pride wrung from him a promise that he would under 
no circumstances sohcit aid pom any one, but would rely upon 
his own endeavors. 

Compelled for a time to abandon his cherished hope, he en- 
tered the store of his brother as clerk, studying as he could find 
opportunity. At eighteen he became tutor in a female seminary 
under his uncle, Mr. Joseph Montague; taught one year; went to 
Plainfield, Mass., where he prepared for coUege, at the same time- 
teaching the academy at Ashfield. 

He entered at twenty-one the sophomore year at Union Col- 
lege, and through the kindness of Dr. Yates, one of the professors, 
who furnished him employment sufficient to pay his expenses, he 
graduated in his twenty-fourth year, pursued a theological course 
of two years at Brunswick, N. J., and of six months with Gardiner 
Spring, D.D., of New York; was hcensed and ordained by the New 
York Presbytery in 1822. 

He was appointed to explore among the Indians of the North- 
west, which resulted in the estabhshment of the Mackinaw Mission, 
where he remained one year laying the foundation of his work. In 
1823 he married Miss Amanda White, of Ashfield, Mass., and with 
her returned to Mackinaw. To this mission he devoted twelve 
years of incessant toil among the Indians and whites at Mackinaw. 
None but one gifted as he was could have moulded into usefulness 
such elements as were then adrift on the borders of civihzation. 

Much to the regret of the Mission Board, in the early part of 
1834 he enteredjinto business arrangements which resulted in his 
settlement at Grand Haven in the fall of that year. We shall not 
particularly follow Mr. Ferry from this point, as his doings are 
blended with those of others, and will be noted in the liistory of the 
settlement. He became more known as a leading business man 
than in his early character as a Christian teacher. He built up an 
immense business, somewhat diversified in its character, becoming 
the central point of business in Grand Haven; which position he 
held until his death. Notwithstanding his apparent absorption in 
business, he never forgot that he had consecrated himself to God. 
For eighteen years he preached to the people of Grand Haven, 
chargeable to no one. A generation grew up who revered him as 
their spiritual teacher. In his ministrations he was the calm, quiet 
teacher, unostentatiously striving to lead in the ways of truth and 
righteousness. Only the older residents can appreciate the benign 
influence of the calm, cool preacher, Ferry. 

He died at Grand Haven December 30th, 1876, and rests in 
the cemetery at that place. The simple inscription on his mon- 
ument is, 

"First toil— then rest: 
First grace— then glory." 

Among his bequests were |12,000 to a fund to be known as the "Ferry 
Missionary Fund," the interest to go to the support of the gospel in 
destitute places in Michigan; |20,000 to Lake Forest University, 
111.; $15,000 for a, female seminary at Lake Forest; $30,000 to 
the American Board of Foreign Missions; $30,000 to the American 
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Bible Society; 1 15,000 to the American Tract Society; $15,000 to 
the^Presbyterian Publication Society. 

It was the happiness and good fortune of Mr. Ferry to be as- 
sociated with a woman of uncommon intellectual and moral worth. 
By their children they were looked up to with veneration ; a feel- 
ing ahke honorable to them as it was to the object of such fihal love. 
Mr. Ferry was a man of medium height, had the air of a quiet, 
rather taciturn gentleman, more inclined to listen than to talk; was 
simple in his habits and tastes; made no display of wealth; was 
strong ^in purpose and persevering in his course. He lived to see 
his]faims accomplished, and died in the full faith of a humble 
Christian. 

After this brief notice of the founder of the city, we resume our 
narrative of its settlement. 

Eobert Stuart, a noble-minded Scotchman in the employ of 
the Fur Company, with which John Jacob Astor was connected, 
and who had led an adventurous life among the Indians of the 
Northwest and the Pacific slope, was converted to Christianity under 
the ministration qt Eev. Mr. Ferry, and ever after regarded that 
devoted missionary with a feeling of gratitude and warm personal 
friendship. Having purchased a half interest in Eix Eobinson's 
pre-emption at the mouth of Grand Eiver, he placed several thou- 
sand dollars in Mr. Ferry's hands to go down there from Mackinaw 
and look after his growing interests on the Grand Eiver. He had 
met Mr. i'erry in the East, where he had gone for a time to recruit 
his broken health. 

Mr. Ferry associated with him his brother-in-law, Nathan H. 
White, and they came in from Detroit by land, arriving September 
15th, 1834, in a canoe with two Indians, furnished by Mr. Slater, 
of the Grand Eapids Mission. They found Eix Eobinson and his 
* family there; also a Frenchman, at the "Lower Diggings," as agent 
of Louis Campau. Eobinson was busy getting ready for his fall 
campaign, yet he spent several days in showing his pre-emptions, 
of which one-half had been purchased by the Grand Haven Com- 
pany, consisting of Eobinson, Ferry and White as equal partners. 

Having cctmpleted his business arrangements, Mr. Ferry started 
for his family at Mackinaw in a birch canoe with two Indians. Eeturn- 
ing, he brought a number of persons, mostly Indians and half-breeds. 
Eobinson returned about the same time, bringing with him Mr* 
Lasley. With Mr. Ferry came his bosom friend, P. C. Duvemay,. 
and^family. They arrived on Sunday morning, November 23d. 
They landed none of their stores, but in Mr. Eobinson's log store, 
like the Pilgrims 214 years before, they united in solemn worship, 
Mr. Ferry taking for his text Zachariah iv. 10: "Who hath despised 
the day of small things?" They stopped with Eobinson during the 
winter, and twenty-one persons lodged in a log house 16x22 feet, 
part sleeping in the loft of the cabin, and part in a vessel that 
wintered in the harbor. Neighbors, we may almost say, they had 
none. To the north none nearer than Mackinaw, to the west the 
lonely lake, to the east a few families in Kent County, to the south 
thirty miles off one family, no other white settlers in all Ottawa 
County, then an Indian reserve and wilderness. 

The Grand Haven Company immediately set to work to lay 
out the village of Grand Haven, built a miU, bought large tracts of 
land, bought two mills at Grandville, employed George and Dexter 
Eanney and Nehemiah Hathaway to log at the mouth of Crockery 
Creek. In 1838 they built on too large a scale a stern -wheeler, the 
"Owashtenaw," which, after running at a loss for a year or two, 
was burned at the same time as the log mill. 

The company continued business five or six years, operating in 
land and lumber, and managed to use up instead of making money. 
At one time a raft of 200,000 feet of lumber was lost in the lake; 



at another 30,000 logs. After sinking |100,OCO they divided the 
property by friendly arbitration. 

In 1835 Nathan Troop and family arrived from Canada; T. D. 
Gilbert, Thos. W. White and Miss Mary White; also forty-two 
Eobinsons, kindred of Eix, who came in a schooner from Mackinaw, 
and settled in Eobinson Township and along the river. 

Dr. Eastman came in the same summer. WiUiam Butts and 
William Hathaway, both from Canada, commenced building at 
the Haven a steam mill, which was afterwards owned by Troop and 
Ferry. Troop being a carpenter built a warehouse for Campau at 
the "Lower Diggings," which, with the land on which it stood, has 
been carried away by the encroachments of the river. Captain 
David Carver came to trade with Clarke B. Albee as clerk, but 
failed in 1837, went West and perished in Fremont's expedition. 

Warehouses were erected, one by Eobinson, White and WiUiams 
in 1835, and one two years later by Carver. Albee's warehouse 
was built by J. F. Stearns, afterwards a lumberer on the Muskegon. 
The "Lower Diggings" warehouses were first occupied by Thomas 
Lewis and Peter Andree, of Detroit. 

Luke A. White returned East in the fall of 1835, bringing Dr. 
Stephen Williams, and they, with Eobinson, formed the first'mer- 
cantile firm in the village. 

Col. Hathaway came in the fall of 1836, and acted as lumber 
agent of the Grand Haven Company, afterwards removing to Grand- 
ville. James ClydesdeU arrived at this time with seven children, 
twelve shillings in money, and some portable effects, but did not 
remain poor, thanks to his industry and pluck. In the winter of 
1835-6 the little colony was threatened with starvation. The com- 
pany had money, and had purchased ample^supphes, but these were 
all lost, the vessel being wrecked in which'"_they were being imported. 
The position of the colony seemed desperate. No roads to the 
southern settlements, no bridges, and nothing but a desperate effort 
could save them from starvation. But Nathan White was found 
ready with the money in his pocket to face the dangers of the way. 
He started in a cold, stoimy time, nearly lost his life in crossing the 
Kalamazoo Eiver, but dripping and freezing he got out, and reach- 
ing the farming settlement at Battle Creek, bought 200 bushels of 
wheat, 100 hogs, and a lot of corn for the hogs, and hired men 
and teams to bring them to Grandville. White, mth his caravan of 
men, teams, and hogs, wended his way through the snow, to 
GrandviUe, where a part of the supphes were left for those depen- 
dent on the company there ; the rest were'taken on the ice to Grand 
Haven. The river had fallen, leaving the ice on the banks sloping, 
so that the hogs once on could not get off, and they had no discre- 
tion but to go to the knife at Grand Haven. 

Having seen teams and hogs safely on the ice. White arranged 
for his own triumphant entry into Grand Haven. He made a collar 
and tugs for his horse, of hay, lashed a cross-pole to the bow of a 
canoe, placed his saddle in the stern, with a bed-cord , kindly fur- 
nished by Mrs. Oakes, for fines, he harnessed his horse with the hay- 
bands hitched to the cross-pole. He mounted the saddle, kissed his 
hand to the fair Mrs. Oakes, waved his hand to the by-standing 
crowd, and shouted, "Git up!" Like an Esquimaux he shot over 
the ice, passed the teams midway on the river, and was hailed at 
Grand Haven, not with the booming of cannon for they .had none, 
but with the hearty "God bless you" of the whole little community. 

FmST FKAME BUmDING. 

On Second Street near Washington stands the first frame build- 
ing ever erected in the city, dating back to 1835, the old school house, 
used for many purposes, including county house, meeting house, 
church and Sunday school. It is a small plain one-story structure, 
and now stands denuded of its porch. It is the oldest landmark of 
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the Haven. The history of the Presbyterian Sunday school, now 
one of the largest and best managed in the State, is connected in- 
separably with the old school house; for here in the autumn of 1835 
it was opened to receive 9 children belonging to three families viz. : 
Wm. M., T. W., and Noah H. Ferry; Francis, Peter and Louise 
Duvemay; Mason, George and Galen Eastman. Miss Mary' A. 
White of Ashfield, Mass., sister-in-law of Eev. Wm. M. Ferry, had 
ccme from the east to assist in the education of his children, and 
continued to be the superintendent of the Sunday school until 1851, 
and to day she is stiU the honored teacher of the ladies' Bible class. 
The Eev. W. M. Ferry was the owner of the school house. Among 
those who in an early day gave their encouragement and support to 
the Sunday school were Eobert Stuart, Eix Eobinson, Henry Pen- 
noyer, Lucius Boltwood, Amos Eoot and others. 

In 1851 Henry Griffin was chosen superintendent and after a 
time was succeeded by Senator Ferry who held the post for ten 
years. Li 1857 the school was moved into the new church, and in 
that year Miss Mary L. Ferry (now Mrs. Galen Eastman) gathered 
an infant class, "the big httle class" at first numbering 12, but now 
over 100. The present superintendent is Major S. C. Glover, the 
postmaster; the pastor the Eev. Mr. Johnson teaches the gentle- 
men's Bible class. 

PEOGKESS. 

The progress of Grand Haven has been rather slow until 
the last few years when everything indicates "a boom." Li five 
years after the settlement in all Ottawa there were but 280 persons. 
Sixteen years after its foundation, it was of such small importance 
that it had but one mail a week from Grand Eapids. In 1858 it 
had but 1,100 inhabitants when the first railroad came in, and con- 
nected it with the outer world. In 1867 and again in 1868 the city 
was visited by destructive fires which laid low many of its finest 
blocks, to be succeeded however by finer. 

In 1851 there were but four merchants — Ferry, Albee, Gilbert, 
Griffin. 

In April 1853 the steamer Detroit commenced the experiment 
of making regular trips to Chicago, and the "sawdust" road was 
made to the ferry. In 1854 the population was 671, Spring Lake 
was then MiU Point, a mere lumbering place, the Washington was 
the chief hotel (since burned). The second schoolhouse was then 
built, but there was yet no church edifice, the old school being still 
used as a place of worship. Mr. Albee commenced a tannery, in 
which he employed 100 hands, but it was not a financial success, 
and so it ceased to exist. In 1874, the population was 4,863. In 
1867 it became a city, and in the same year the founder of the city 
Eev. Wm. Ferry died. 



LATEE HISTOEY. 

In summarizing the history of Grand Haven, the pivotal dates 
are 1825 as the first entrance of the white man with a trading post ; 
1834, settlement begins; 1835, village platted — population about 
200; 1836, first steamboat, the Michigan, enters the river; 1838, 
the county seat obtained; 1846, revival of business; 1853, steamer 
"Detroit" commences regular trips to Chicago; 1854, population 
671; 1858, the first railroad; 1861, the second school house 
opened; 1867, year of the city charter; 1871, Union School House 
opened, cost $50,000; 1872, July 4th, formal opening of the Cutler 
House, cost f 200,000; 1874, opening of the Kirby House, cost 
$50,000, in which year pioneer C. B. Albee died. 

1867 
was the year of the city charter, with George Parks as the first 
mayor, and also of the death of the founder of the city, Eev. W. M. 



Ferry. In this year there were but three churches in the city — the 
Presbyterian, the Congregational and Dutch Eeformed — but the 
Episcopal and Lutheran were organizing. Ferry & Son's was the only 
banking institution. There were two newspapers, twenty stores 
of various kinds, and but two sawmills in that year. The 
county officers were: George Parks, Judge of Probate; H. Does- 
burg, Clerk and Eegister; George W. Woodard, Treasurer; B. 
Fleurtis, Prosecuting Attorney; M. B. Hopkins, Circuit Court Com- 
missioner; A. V. Peck, Surveyor; C. C. Bailey, Sheriff. C. B. 
Albee's tannery, on the corner of Water and Washington Streets, 
was in full blast. The four hotels were the Grand Eiver House, by 
E. Andres, who was also Justice of the Peace ; the Eailroad House, 
by W. Kirkland; the Eice House, by J. A. Eice, and the Ottawa 
House, by James DoneUy. J. W. Barns published the News^ and 
L. M. S. Smith the Union. H. C. Akeley was Collector of Cus- 
toms and practiced law. De Kwake & Co. (C. J. Pfaff and A. De 
Kwake) carried on a brewery. The Clerk of Grand Haven Town- 
ship was John Fuite. Slavin & Safford had a shingle mill, and 
Wyman & BusweU had a steam sawmiU. Barns & Akeley (H. C.) 
were into furniture, and G. D. Sanford carried on the book and sta- 
tionery business. 

The Deputy Collector of Customs was James A. Stevenson. 
Geo. Hubbard had G. W. Miller in partnership with him in the 
hardware business. Martin Glover and E. Ball carried on carriage 
making on Second street. Sidney Clark and H. Sprick had hvery 
establishments. The clergymen were Eev. C. Vanderveen, Dutch 
Eeformed; Eev. J. B. Fiske, Congregational; Eev. D. H. Evans, 
Pre&byterian. Wm. Baird had the Michigan Exchange on the 
north side of the river. J. F. Eeekie was the agent of the D., G. 
H. & M. Eailway. The doctors were McNett and Vanderveen. 
The lawyers were Park (W. H.) & Akeley (H.C.), Hopkins (M. B.)^ 
& Curtis (B. F.). James P. DoneUy was telegraph operator. 

1871. 

We are enabled to give a partial description of the city in this 
year from a copy of the Grand Haven Union, of July 4th, 1871, of 
which the editor and proprietor was L. M. S. Smith, the weU-known 
pioneer and late postmaster of the city, and one of his ablest edito- 
rials is an obituary notice of his life -long friend, Hannibal Allen 
Hopkins, who had died just three days before the issue of the paper. 
He speaks of him as born at Ulysses, Tompkins County, N. Y., 
September 5th, 1821, of his removing with his father, the late Ben- 
jamin Hopkins, and his four brothers and three sisters in 1831, of 
his family leaving Canada during the troublous times of the Eebel- 
lion in 1837, of his settlement in Scranton (EastmanviUe), of his 
arrival in MiU Point (Spring Lake), of the old Hopkins' sawmUl 
there, of the discovery of mineral springs, and of his life of general 
activity and usefulness. 

The Union refers to the resignation of Prof. Darhng from the 
public schools. 

The Goodrich Transportation Co. was about to withdraw the 
Skylark from the trip from Holland to Chicago, as it did not pay. 

Eowdies seem to have infested the city, as the editor caUs for a 
man with a star on his vest to stand on Washington street to tap on 
the shoulder certain roughs who insult the ladies, particularly on 
Sunday eveiiings. 

The county officers were: Sheriff — Henry D. Weatherwax; 
Judge of Probate — Edwin Baxter; Clerk — Alfred A. Tracy; Eegis- 
ter — Cornelius Van Loo; Treasurer — Chas. N. Dickinson; Prose- 
cuting Attorney — Stephen L. Lowing; Circuit Court Commissioner 
— Samuel L. Tate; Surveyor — James Sawyer; County Supt. 
Schools— Charles S. Fasset; Coroners— Albert Bolks, C. W. Gray; 
Fish Inspector — John Zitlow. 
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City officers : Mayor— Henry Griffin ; Eecorder— C. T.Pagelson ; 
Marshal — Reuben Yanderhoef; Treasurer — Jacob Van Der Veen; 
Street Commissioner— John Bolt; Cifcy Surveyor — Jas. C. Brayton; 
Supervisor— I. V. Harris; Attorney— R. W. Duncan. The Alder- 
men were: First "Ward— James Rice, A. J. Leggat; Second Ward 
— H Rysdorp, E. Killean; Third Ward— Isaac H, Sanford, Peter 
Vanweelden; Fourth Ward — Hiram Bosch. H. S. Clubb. J)eputy 
Marshals — S. W. Barden, James Kennedy. 

1871 must have been a remarkable year, as we read of two 
frosts in July which nipped the vegetables. 

Grosvenor Reed, of OHve, drops in to tell the editor that the 
crops on under-drained land had escaped the effects of frost. 

One of the editorial conundrums was: "Is Vallandigham a 
patriot?" This is disposed of in the negative by the publication of 
a letter of his to Col. Isball, of the Rebel Army, in which "Vail" 
reheves himself of considerable gaU. The third page of the Union 
was devoted to Agriculture and Horticulture, with Jacob Garzhorn 
as editor. The first column describes a visit to Lake Harbor, and 
tells what Messrs. J. 0. AntisdeU and Fletcher Fowler were doing in 
fruit, and Messrs. Cobb with their box and basket factory. Peach 
Plains is next spoken of, and John Goldberg is mentioned as one of 
the largest growers. L. M. Hoicomb and Mr. Soule, the Supervisor 
of Grand Haven township, are mentioned as beginning to raise 
small fruits. 

But it is in the advertisements that we notice the greatest 
changes from the present, and we read with regret of the names of 
esteemed citizens that have passed away. Ferry & Son (W. M. and 
T. W.), advertise as bankers. Eastman's land office was on the corner 
of Water and Washington streets. Hancock & Stitt speak of their 
wagon factory in Spring Lake, where Aloys Bilz was closing out 
furniture at a bargain. A. M. Decker advertises hardware at the old 
hardware store next to Sheldon & Slayton's. J. J. Bisbee, of the 
French Academy of Arts, informs the people that he will paint oil 
portraits at from f 20 to $50. J. B. Wait has leased C. DeVleiger's 
new planing mill. Celeste Bennett has the city laundry, comer of 
Third and Fulton streets. Weston, Dudley & Soule, of Spring Lake, 
offer one miUion bricks for sale. Chas. Fasset, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, notifies the pubhc that he will be found at the Court 
House on the second and fourth Saturdays of each month to exam- 
ine candidates for teachers' certificates, which would give one twenty- 
four chances a year to get through. D. Gale had just removed his 
stock of drugs to the new and beautiful store in Akeley's block. 
Henry Griffin & Co. (estabHshed in 1849), advertise "special atten- 
tion to orders for any kind of merchandise. " Mrs. Bentham had 
moved her milHnery to the rooms previously occupied by J. F. Storrs. 
Mrs. Kennedy's miUinery store was next to Sandford's book store. 
Mrs. Gray had just opened one next to the City Hotel, and Mrs. 
Bird's store was on Second street. Geo. Stickney was agent for the 
Engelmann Transportation Co., with their steamers La Belle and 
Ironsides. Z. G. Winsor was agent for the Goodrich Boats, the 
unfortunate Alpena, and the Navarino. This is only a small portion 
of the news that could be extracted from one copy of a ten year old 
newspaper. We must draw our observations' to a close, leaving each 
reader to his own comments and reflections upon the mutabihty.of 
human affairs, especially in Grand Haven. 

In this year the Union School Building was opened at a cost of 
$50,000. 

1876. 

The city is represented in the County Board of Supe*rvisors by 
Col. Ferry, G. D. Sanford, and Klaas Brouwer. 

On the 4th of July of this, the Centennial year, Col. Ferry de- 



hvers his oration on The History of Ottawa County, which we pub- 
hsh in this work. The Colonel was the " Centennial Mayor." 

This year was noted for the County treasury difficulty, the 
erecting of the engine house and City haU on the Court house 
square. 

Col. Ferry receites the unanimous thanks of the County Board 
of Supervisors for the able manner in which, as their representative 
in the State Board of Equalization, he had secured a deduction of 
$900,000 from the equalized value of the county. 

1877. 

The City Supervisors are the same as the previous years. Joos 
Verplanke is Sheriff. 

The facilities for travel were this year much greater than in 1867, 
and in some respects ahead of 1881. There was, of course, the D., G., 
H. & M, Railway and the C. & M., L., S. Railway, Engelmann's day 
and night line of steamers from Milwaukee, Goodrich's daily hne from 
Chicago, Engelmann's daily hne from Manistee, Muskegon, etc., and 
Ganoe's daily line from Grand Rapids. 

The mills turned out about 1,500,000 feet per week, the shin- 
gle mill 250,000 per day. There w^as a stave factory, by H. Rys- 
dorp & Co. and K. Brouwer, with a capacity of 40,000 a day; an 
agricultural implement factory, sash and door factory, and a foun- 
dry and machine shop. There are now eleven churches, a Union 
School costing 1 50,000, and two good ward schools. The Cutler 
House flourishes. The Kirby House, erected three years before at 
a cost of 150,000, is kept by W. G. Sherman, who also keeps the 
Cutler. The Union is defunct, the Herald is published by Dubois, 
and the News and Journal by Lee & Hitchcock. Tie mineral 
springs have been opened up by W. C. Sheldon, and the city is be- 
coming a summer resor.. The term of Asa Reynolds as Postmaster 
is just about expiring, to make way for a four-year term of L. M. S. 
Smith, who in 1881 was succeeded by Major Glover, the present 
incumbent. The First National Bank is estabhshed, with E. P. 
Ferry, President ; D. Cutler, Vice President, and G. Stickney, Cashier. 
Marvin W. Bailey keeps ttie Cutler livery, H. LiUey is express agent, 
W. Savage is railroad telegrapher, R. Sinclair is lumber inspector, 
J. Stark, U. S. Steamboat inspector, N. Howlett is Secretary of the 
Ottawa Boom Co., E. D. Blair is searcher of titles. The transpor- 
tation companies have as agents, F. E. Yates, for the Grand River 
Transportation Co., and also for the Goodrich Co.; S.B.Humphrey, 
for N. W. Transportation Co. 

The lawyers now are A. C. Adsit, Akeley & Farr, E. Baxter, 
R. W. & M. A. Boynton, R. W. Duncan, D. F. Hunter, Lowing & 
Cross, G. W. McBride, C. E. Soule, G. L. Stewart, and Peter Yates. 
The physicians are Drs. McNett, J. N. Reynolds, A. Vanderveen and 
E. D. Weed. Joseph Hutty and J. Vanderveen are into drugs, and 
the old house of H. Griffin & Co. into the same business. F. C. 
Stratton is D., G. H. & M. station agent, James HaU manages the 
Western Union Telesfraph, E. P. Cummings has opened a dentistry 
office, J. A. Young runs the famous Washington House, Boyce & 
Gronberg have a machine shop, G. W. Friant and H. W. Hall are 
lumber dealers, as also are Bigelow, Stone & Co., Monroe Boyce 
& Co., N. R. Howlett, Boyden & Akeley, H. Rysdoip k Co., White 
& Friant, and Wyman & Buswell, Heber Squier and T. Stewart 
White are into business as contractors, tug owners, etc., and do an 
extensive business, as do also Kirby, Furlong & Co. as steamboat 
and vessel owners. Ball Bros., grocers, commenced business in 
November of this year. 

1878. 
The City Supervisors are G. C. Stewart, G. D. Sanford, and 
H. Brouwer. In October Mayor B. D. Safford appears as a repre- 
sentative in the County Board. The total equalized value of the 
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city is $786,000, between one-seventh and one-eighth of the county. 
Zeeland was reckoned worth $581,000. 

1881. 

For the two previous years the Supervisors were, in 1879, 
Messrs. Safford, Sanford and Pfaff, and in 1880 Messrs. Hubbard, 
Pfaff and C. N. Dickinson. The Alpena disaster, in which the 
editor of the Herald went down, occurred in October, 1880, and 
resulted in the withdrawal of the Goodrich Line of steamboats^ 
which will, however, be resumed in -the Spring of 1882, which 
would be an event hailed with pleasure by the whole county, alike 
advantageous to the Company and the public. 

The Supervisors are A. A. Tracy, G. D. Sanford, and Charles 
J. Pfaff. 

The Creager & Cilley planing mill was built near the C. & W. M. 
Ey.depot, and the foundry and machine shops of Bryce, Bloecker & Co. 
burned and rebuilt, as well as Brown's blacksmith shop. Lumber 
business was never so prosperous or active; the product, 191,000,000, 
was the highest yet produced. The death of two leading lumbermen 
of Spring Lake within a few weeks of each other, Hunter Savidge and 
J. B. Hancock, was a pubhc loss. A change occurs in the 
Post-office, Major Glover succeeding L. M. S. Smith, after a four- 
year's term of office. Activity prevails in the ship yards, and in 
all departments of business. The Unitarian church and grand 
residence of H. C. Akeley are erected. Telephones are introduced 
by Thos. Parish. Ottawa Iron "Works are greatly extended. The 
Herald passes into the hands of Kedzie & Kedzie. The Grand 
Haven Lumber Company purchase new mills, and greatly extend 
operations. Dr. Paine takes charge of the Sanitarium, and it has 
a larger patronage than ever. La the Summer of this year was 
the great gas explosion at the Cutler House, which resulted in the 
death of the brother of Dwight Cutler, Jos. H. S^Dires, the manager 
of the house, narrowly escaping with his life. M. H. Creager be- 
comes Collector of Internal Eevenue. The Wait Manufacturing 
Company was organized, with E. G. Bell, president. 

In all, there was expended $100,000 on new buildings, of which 
the principal were the Akeley residence, $25,000; Second Ward 
school, $5,000; Bryce & Bloecker's foundry, $2,500; D. C. Wach's 
house, $1,000; G. D. Sanford's addition to residence, $1,000; J. T. 
Wixon's and G. A. Abbott's residences, each $1,000; G. Hubert's 
$1,500; E. P. Blodgetfc's, $1,100; Dan MHler's, $1,000; David 
Evan's, $1,000; Capt. G. Robinson's, $1,000; H. T. Armstead's 
addition, $1,000; J. Pfaff's, $2,000; L. B. Steam's and M. Hop- 
kins', each $1,500; Wm. Verhoek's, R. E. Pierce's, Rev. R. Lewis, 
and, S. Stuveling's, and K. Van Weelden's, each $1,200; Inde- 
pendent Reformed Church, $2,000; G. Vyn's saw mill, $1,600; 
new engine house on Water Street, $850, also $700 for engine 
house in Fourth Ward, $900 for J. Fuite's addition to store, besides 
numerous other improvements, among which may be mentioned a 
heavy expenditure on the revetment at the harbor, by Squier & 
White, contractors. The Courier- J~ournal, of Dec. 31, 1881, in 
closing its summary for the year, says : 

"Daring the year the city has put up seventy- five street lamps; 
built a number of cross walks where there has been none hereto- 
fore; and cut down Washington street hill, among the other im- 
provements. 

"The Michigan BeU Telephone Company have stretched lines 
all over our city, connecting the principal business places and many 
residences with each otlier, and with Grand Rapids, Muskegon and 
Spring Lake. Mr. Thomas A. Parish is the efficient and popular 
manager of the system in this city and Spring Lake. Already the 
convenience of this mode of communication has been proved of in- 
estimable value. 



"Our youthful population has increased to such an extent that it 
has been necessary to erect an additional school-house, which has 
been done at a total cost of about $5,000. The building is situated 
in the Second Ward on Columbus street, is veneered with brick, 
slate roof, and contains three commodious and tasty school rooms, 
all on the ground floor. 

"A new engine house has been built in the First Ward, near the 
river, furnishing additional fire protection. 

"A small lake of fresh paint has been spread on buildings, fences, 
etc. Many houses have been newly shingled, and new fences have 
been built. 

"The government has expended quite a large sum in putting 
up fences on the hill west of the river, to prevent the drifting sand 
from obstructing navigation ; and in harbor improvement, which in- 
cludes the extension of the dock from foot of Clinton street to the 
south pier, thus narrowing and improving the channel. 

"Gerrit Vyn has erected a saw mill on the island, for the purpose 
of doing hard wood sawing, and has been busy the last half of the 
season in his line. 

"B. & A. D. Fessenden, a large wooden ware manufacturing firm 
in Townsend, Mass., bought Glover & Tate's factory early in the 
Spring, and after refitting it, commenced, and are now carrying on 
a successful business in their line, under the superintendence of Mr. 
F. A. Larkin. They employ about twenty-five hands at present, 
mostly in manufacturing fish-kits, which are sold in St. Louis and 
vicinity. 

"Our newly appointed post-master, Capt. S. C. Glover, has had 
the inside of the post-office torn out, and everything rebuilt and re- 
arranged in the most convenient manner, and we believe wiU keep 
it in all points a first-class office. This we can class among our very 
greatest improvements, and with the street lamps, the most widely 
approved. 

"Business has been good all the year. Prices of provisions, etc., 
have ranged a trifle high, but as the wages of the laborer have been 
equally good, no cramping has resulted. The smaU fruit crop was a 
very fine one, and the prices received such as to weU repay the 
grower. Peaches were few and far between, owing to the severe 
frosts late in the Spring. But few native peaches were shipped from 
this point. Although the Goodrich Co. did not put on a line of 
boats from here to Chicago this season, we do not think much in- 
jury was done to Grand Haven thereby. There was a fine of freight 
boats most of the season, and an ample, cheap and convenient route 
was operated by rail. We are assured by good authorities that the 
Goodrich Co. have concluded to resume operation on the Chicago 
and Grand Haven route next Spring. 

"The Cutler House was filled with summer visitors as usual, 
and Dr. W. Paine's Sanitarium became a widely know^n and popul^^r 
resort for the afflicted. As the Sanitarium is now open the year 
round, quite a number of people from abroad are spending the 
Winter here (this being not only a cool Summer resort, but a warm 
Winter resort as weU) and taking the treatment thus a:fforded." 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ralson M. Russell was the first barber of Grand Haven. He 
was a colored man. 

Reuben Vanderhoef, ex-sheriff, ran -the first steam ferry across 
Grand River in 1865. It connected the city with the D. & M. Rail- 
way depot, then across the river. 

John H. Newcomb built the first house and the first miU at 
Spring Lake in 1841. 

Ira Robinson, youngest brother of Rix Robinson, the pioneer, 
is stiU living in Robinson Township. Rix's son, John Rix Robin- 
son, is an Indian missionary. 
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WATERWORKS. 

The business public of the city seem to be very desirous to se- 
cure waterworks for the city, but the proposition to go extensively 
into this matter has been several times voted down by the people at 
large. The last vote was taken in February of this year. 

In the latter part of 1881 «tie council expended about f 5,500 
for partial waterworks at the foot of Chnton Street, which will serve 
the business part of the city, putting in new boiler, and engine and 
pipes. Henry Sanford, the engineer, resides above the works. 

The new waterworks were first started at 11 p. m., Jan. 11, 
1882. M. Walker, Port Huron, is manufacturer of the pump, which 
has a steain cyhnder 12x13 inches, 13 inch stroke, 13 inch bore, 
water cyHnder 8x12. The main is 10 inch pipe, and the works can 
pump about 1,250,000 gallons in twenty-four hours. 

Henry C. Sanford, engineer in Fire Department, was born in 
Akron, 0., Jan. 14, 1807. At 12 years of age he came to Niles, 
Mich., and in 1858 came to Grand Haven, clerked for Col. Ferry 
tm 1868. While driving a well for Wyman & Buswell 180 feet 
deep, he struck the first mineral water. He has now charge of both 
fire engines, his brother Isaac having been the first chief engineer 
in the city. He married in 1870 Eugenia Beckwith and has two 
sons, Isaac, bom Nov. 18, 1871 ; Harry, Nov. 8, 1876. 

FmE DEPARTMENT. 

The earhest fire apparatus was of course of a very primitive 
character, a few pails and ladders carried on the shoulders. The 
beginning of a better organization was in 1863, with Isaac H. San- 
ford as chief; D, F. Miller, 1st assistant; Jas. Donelly, Foreman of 
Kix Kobinson Engine Co. ; John Thornton, Foreman of Pioneer 
Hook and Ladder Co. It was reorganized in 1869. 

The present Captain is A. L. Holmes, who came in 1873, and 
since that time has been in the department, having risen from full pri- 
vate in the hose company to be assistant foreman, foreman, assistant 
chief, and finally chief three years ago. There are two steamers, the 
first, the Bix Bobinson, made at Hudson, N. Y., byClapp & Jones, 
weighing 5,250 pounds and costing one dollar a pound. It has 
stood a good deal of wear and tear, and is now held as a reserve engine. 

George Parks is the name of the new steamer purchased in 
1877 at a cost of |3,000. The staff is: 

Chief Engineer — A. L. Holmes; Asst. Engineer, Jas. Lewis. 
Hose Co, JVo, 1. — Jos. Adams, Foreman; L. B. Steams, Asst. 
Foreman; G. A. Bottje, Secretary. 

ITose Co, JVo. 2, — Jos. Palmer, Foreman; M. Donelly, Asst. 
Foreman. 

Hook and Ladder Co, — Byron Parks, Foreman ; M. C. Fordham, 
Asst. Foreman. 

Engineer of Waterworks, Henry C. Sanford; Asst. Engineer, 
Ealph Vanderhoef . 

In 1881 there were forty-two alarms of fire. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE. 

is on a high sand hill on the south of the harbor about 300 yards 
from the hght on south pier, and was built in 1855 of stone, a 
square with tower at the south end, and with the light 150 feet above 
lake level, making a bright flash every one and and a half minutes, 
worked by clock work. It can be seen eighteen miles off, and in 
clear days twenty-five miles down to the south of HoUand. It is of 
French glass and cost $4,000. The residence is in connection and 
the keeper is Capt. Harry Smith, who has been there since 1875. 
He was born in Denmark in 1823 ; brought up a sailor; been aU over 



the world; married Oct. 9, 1853, Lena Scheppers, of Holland; has 
two sons and three daughters. 



THE PIEB LIGHT 

on South Pier is fifty or sixty feet above the water ; a steady bright 
hght, visible eight to ten miles, called a beacon light. On the 
North Pier is a private light of steady red color, on a cross pole vis- 
ible two or three miles, attended to by Mr. Kirby's orders. 

U. S. LIFE SAVING STATION. 

On the North Pier near the entrance of the harbor is this neat 
httle structure, well equipped, which has done good service. There 
was first a volunteer corps which in 1876 was superseded by gov- 
ernment service, and in 1880 Capt. John de Young, who had been 
surf man No. 1, succeeded Capt. Bichard Connell as head of the in- 
stitution at $400 a year, while the men get for the Summer $40 a 
month. The station is two stories high, and has a lookout on the 
roof. There is one six ton fife boat, self -baler and self -righter ; and 
a surf boat, wfcich is the only one used so far; also a life car which 
has sav.ed many lives, as numbers of crews have been rescued by 
the men of the life station, among others those of schooner Montpeher 
and Gen. Paine, of Detroit; L. C. Woodruff, schooner America, of 
Chicago; the schooner Elione, of Oswego; and the Amazon. Capt. 
John de Young, born in Holland, 1812, is an experienced mariner 
and fisherman. 

JaN Wissel, No. 1. surf man, was born in Holland, March 9, 
1812, came to Grand Haven in 1866; was brought up a sailor on 
the ocean; has been a fisherman, and 5 years in the hfe saving 
station ; he married in 1877 Alice Dwyerek and has four sons and one 
daughter. 

CITY OFFICIALS. 

The first charter elej-ion was held April 1, 1867. Elected as 
City Council: George Parks, Mayor; Charles J. Pagelson, Eecord- 
er; Arend Vanderveen, James A. Eice, John W. Hopkins, William 
Wallace, Isaac H. Sanford, Peter Van Weelden, Henry S. Clubb, 
Harmon Bosch, Aldermen 

The first meeting of the council was April, 6th, when were ap- 
pointed Charles J. Pfaff, Marshal; Eobert W. Duncan, Attorney; 
John Bolt, Street Commissioner. 

1868— E. W. Duncan, Mayor. 

1869-70— Dwight C. Cutler, Mayor. 

1871— Henry Griffin. 

1872-3— Geo. E. Hubbard. 

1874-5— John A. Leggatt. 

1876— Wm. M. Ferry. 

1877 — John A. Leggatt. 

1878— G. E. Hubbard. 

1879— B. D. Safford. 

1880— G. E. Hubbard. 

1881— B. D. Safford. 

The following is the hst of officials elected in April 1881. 

Mayor — Major B. D. Safford. 

Eecorder — C. T. Pagelson. 

Marshal — A. Woltman. 

Treasurer — J. A. Pfaff. 

Justice of the Peace for full term — J. M. Cross. 

Justice of the Peace to fiU vacancy — E. Andres. 

School Inspector — Ji M. Cross. 

Supervisor, 1st and 2d wards — A. A. Tracy; 3d and 4th wards. 
— G. D. Sanford. 

Aldermen, 1st ward — H. Bloecker; 2d ward — I. H. Sanford; 
8d ward — A. Vanderveen; 4th ward — H. G. Nicholls. 

Constables, 1st and 2d wards — C. Donker. 
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2d ward— W. J. Gleason. 

8d ward — A. Wolfcman. 

4th ward — M. Vander Noot. 
The three places, Grand Haven City, Spring Lake and Ferrys- 
burg villages, each with a separate existence, are bound together by 
a community of interests. Spring Lake is the great centre for man- 
ufacturing, chiefly lumber; Ferrysburg has the great Ottawa Iron 
Works, and Grand Haven as well as being the fashionable summer re- 
sort, has extensive manufactories, shipyards and sawmills, and is the 
chief entrepot for handling grain. ^ 

This shipment of grain is one of the most noticeable features 
in the business of the city. Immense amounts of grain, flour, 
bacon &c., are received by steamer and barge for shipment by the 
D., G. H. & M. Eailroad to the east, and this trade is especially ac- 
tive when the straits of Mackinaw are closed. The harbor is capa- 
cious and has been so improved as to accommodate the largest ves- 
sels, and what is of vast importance it seldom closes up in winter, 
so that steamers ply regularly all the year round across the lake to 
and from Milwaukee. 

There is also maintained here one of the most extensive fish- 
ing stations in the State. Steam tugs and a large number of small 
sail boats are engaged in this business, catching whitefish, pickerel, 
trout, herring, and other varieties of fish. The fishermen have quite a 
Httle village, composed of huts huddled together on the right bank 
of the river opposite the city. The fishermen often go out over 40 
miles after a catch. .In 1875-6 the waters were restocked with white 
fishj 

THE COUNTY SEAT QUESTION. 

That Grand Haven possesses the county seat, situated as it is 
within a few miles of the northwest corner of the county, is due to 
the pubHc spirit and indomitable wiU of the Eev. Mr. Ferry, who 
donated the pubHc square on which the county buildings are now 
situated, and used every inducement to fix the county seat perma- 
nently at the Haven. 

The county commissioners about 1840 selected Warren City (a 
city on paper) in Eobinson township as the county seat, but the 
courts continued to be held at the Haven. In Oct. 1856 on a vote 
in the board Ottawa Centre received 11 votes, EastmanviUe 2 and 
Grand Haven 3; the board spent days balloting upon and discussing 
the question, and various hberal offers were made to secure the 
prize. Timothy Eastman offered 20 acres of land , suitable tempo- 
rary buildings, and |1,500 more in money than anybody else, on 
the part of Ottawa Centre. B. Smith offered |1,000 and a section 
of land, and five acres of land and $20,000 was offered on the part 
of White Eiver, now in Muskegon. Another offer was made by a 
Mr. Parks of 80 acres to be divided among the supervisors, to place 
the county seat in Georgetown on the opposite side of the river to 
the mouth of Sand Creek, on the N. E. quarter of Section 5. 

Eastmanvihe had frequently a majority of the board, but un- 
fortunately it agreed to submit the matter to popular vote; as every 
little village had hopes for itself, mutual jealousy brought a ma- 
jority of 1,158 opposed to removal. With the exception of the jail, 
which is a creditable brick structure, the other county buildings are 
behind the requirements of the times. Grand Haven although not 
the geographical centre is the commercial emporium, and will doubt- 
less remain so, having within a circle of 10 miles over one-third of the 
population of the county. 



THE PEESS. 

The press is the mightiest instrument of modem civihzation, 
and no history of Ottawa County would be complete without an ac- 



count of the rise and progress of the "art preservative of all arts." 
Like everything else it had its day of small things, although the file 
of the first newspaper, which we have examined at the residence of 
Mrs. Galen Eastman, shows that men of skill and ability were the 
]3ioneers of journalism. 

The first journal issued in either Ottawa or Muskegon County 
was the Grand Eiver Times, a Democratic organ, published by 
Barns & AngeU, the members of the firm, who are still residents of 
Grand Haven, being Jas. Barns, John W. Barns (twin brothers) 
and W. N. AngeU. 

The first number was issued in July, 1851, and after a time it 
was published by John W. Barns alone, Mr. Angell and Mr. Jas. 
Barns successively retiring. He subsequently sold out the Times to 
Galen Eastman, who removed the office to EastmanviUe, where it was 
pubhshed for several years. It afterwards returned to Grand Haven 
as the J^eim, Mr. Barns subsequently purchased the Wews which 
was twice burned out, and finaUy disposed of it to Messrs. Lee 
& Hitchcock in 1876, who consohdated it with the Journal and 
pubhshed it as the News- Journal, 

Mr. John G. Lee, the present publisher of the News-Journal, 
came from Grand Eapids, where he had been pubHshing the Labor 
Union as a weekly and tri-weekly newspaper, and in 1869 issued 
in Spring Lake th^ Independent untU 1876, when he removed the 
office to Grand Haven and pubhshed the Grand Haven Journal as 
a Democratic organ, untU May in the same year, when he took in 
as partner a Mr. Hitchcock, from New Yor^, and the firm 
bought out the News, pubhshing their paper as the Nevm- Journal, 
In the foUowing winter Mr. Lee purchased the share of his partner, 
and pubhshed it alone untU July, 1881, when he leased the office to 
Messrs. NichoUs & Benham, who changed the name to that of the 
RepuUican, But in October following, Mr. Lee again took the 
paper, and has changed the name back to News-Journal, which is 
pubhshed in the "Greenback" interest. 

In 1856 Henry S. Clubb started the Clarion, a vigorous Eepub- 
hcan sheet, pubhshed untU its editor went to the vv^ar. He after- 
wards returned and started the Herald in 1868, Eepubhcan, which 
was shortly after published by a company, who lost money by the 
operation, and sold it to C. H. Dubois. The Herald Pubhshing Co. 
was formed during the Grant-Greely campaign, and first issued 
a daUy in June, 1872, as a straight-out Eepubhcan organ. The 
stock was controUed by C. N. Dickinson, who ran it untU Jan., 1873, 
and sold it to Dr. Sylvester L. Morris, of HoUand, who afterwards took 
in C. H. Dubois, and in a short time sold the whole to him. 
Dubois sold it to W. S. Benham, who ran the Herald untU he was un- 
fortunately lost on the iU-fated Alpena, Oct. 15th, 1880. Marvin 
H. Creager, administrator of the estate, conducted the paper until 
November following, when Guy Webber leased the office untU Jan. 
1881, Horace G. NichoUs then entering into the leasehold as part- 
ner. In March, 1881, Messrs. Kedzie & Kedzie, the present efficient 
managers, purchased the paper, now a large thirty-six column sheet. 

The names of those connected with the Herald PubHshing Co. 
may be interesting. They were: H. S. Clubb, president, (after- 
wards State Senator and now of PhUadelphia), G. E. Hubbard, vice- 
president, C. N. Dickinson, treasurer, and at the same time treas- 
urer of the county. S. L. Tate, secretary, now Judge of Probate, 
and Eobert Haire, director, and at one time a prominent lumber- 
man of Spring Lake. 

The Union was founded in 1862 by H. C. Akeley, was Eepub- 
hcan, and was afterwards edited by L. M. S. Smith, untU 1872 

In the faU of 1875, Hiram Potts started at Nunica the Ottawa 
County News, an advertising medium, and in two months removed 
to CooperviUe, pubhshing the Courier, In April, 1877, he removed 
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to Spring Lake, styling the paper the Ottawa County Courier. In 
August, 1880, he moved dovm to Grand Haven and changed the 
paper to a Democratic organ, styhng it the Grand Haven Courier- 
Journal. At each removal Mr. Potts has received the invitation 
and substantial encouragement of the citizens interested. 

The press of Grand Haven to-day is therefore, the Herald, pub- 
lishers, Kedzie & Kedzie, Eepublican; the JSFews- Journal, pubhsher, 
John G. Lee, "Greenback" organ; and the Courier -Journal, H. 
Potts proprietor. Democratic. 



THE MAGNETIC SPEING AND SANITAEIUM. 

In 1871 W. C. Sheldon, having previously formed the opinion 
that there was mineral water at Grand Haven, commenced boring; 
after having reached a depth of one hundred and sixty feet a fine 
flow of clear sparkhng water was struck, which on analysis, proved 
to be highly charged with mineral substances and magnetism. The 
Springs soon attracted the notice of thousands of visitors, many 
wonderful cures being effected. A large, convenient and handsome 
building was immediately erected and furnished to accommodate the 
numerous patrons. 

The Magnetic Mineral Springs and grounds are situated oppo- 
site the Cutler House, the grounds are tastefully laid out and 
shaded with trees and shrubbery, there are croquet grounds, archery, 
bowhng alley, etc., which are open to the guests of the hotel. The 
building has been thoroughly repaired. There have also been added 
shower and plunge baths, hot or cold douches, Eussian, Turkish 
and sulphur baths ; all these are heavily charged with magnetism, 
and no one can fail to reahze the vitalizing and stimulating influ- 
ences of this agent. 

The magnetic powers of the water are so strong that by holding 
a common penknife in the flowing stream for a few moments it be- 
comes heavily charged with magnetism and readily attracts steel. 

The World's Sanitarium and mignetic Mineral Springs and 
Laboratory was organized under the celebrated and popular physician 
Dr. W. Paine, of Philadelphia, June, 1881, the property belonging 
to Dwight Cutler, to whose enterprise the institution is greatly in- 
debted for its present high standing. Dr. Paine is just the man for 
such an enterprise, having a widely extensive reputation and expe- 
rience, having been engaged in medical studies and practice for forty 
years, and having had extensive practice in all parts of the country, 
he is enabled to treat the peculiar phases of disease incident to each 
State. He located in Grand Haven from a desire to cease from 
visiting patients at their homes ; the favorable cHmate of the Haven 
was another inducement, the superior virtues of the mineral water, 
the necessity for a larger sanitarium for introducing medicine by 
inhalation, by absorption through the skin, by electricity, etc. The 
Doctor has pubhshed many valuable works on medicine. 

The Sanitarium has a very elegant appearance, fronting the 
Cutler House, and having neat grounds in front. It is 100 x 50 
feet, two stories high. The waters have a peculiar tonic property, 
being like congress water with the addition of iron. It is pumped 
out from an artesian well, in the basement of the sanitarium. 
The institution contains the latest kinds of baths and appliances for 
the cure of disease. Mineral baths are used, water is applied in all 
forms, as weU as electricity, ozone, Turkish baths, medicated vapors, 
&c. Over 2,000 patients were treated the first season, many of 
whom boarded at the Cutler, and came from a distance. 

The institution is to be greatly enlarged in 1882 by an addition 
of forty rooms for invalids, a gymnasium and other attractions. A 
fine view of this institution adorns this work. 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Until 1852 the school with the exception of a few months was 
under the care of Miss Mary A. White. It was begun by her in the 
missionary spirit ; kept up for years with -little remuneration, other 
than the satisfaction of doing good, and the earnest love of the 
young people, who recognized in her their ideal of goodness, and 
who considered her infallible. Miss White stiU survives, enshrined 
in the hearts of aU who remember her as their teacher. For nearly 
twenty years she was the teacher at Grand Haven. Her impress is 
on the place. 

In 1851, the school was opened in the second school house, for 
a year imder the charge of Miss White. The first man employed to 
take charge of the school was Franklin Everett, who conducted it 
six months assisted by his wife. For several years the school was 
in charge of teachers engaged for short terms. 

In 1860, Charles H. Cushman was employed as principal. In 
1863, he was succeeded by Charles Chandler, Jr. 

In 1865-66, the school was under the charge of Prof. A. W. 
Taylor. 

July, 1867, Prof. A, J. ItseU was placed in charge. He remained 
two years, succeeded by Prof. D. B. Safford. He had ten assistants. 
May 11th, 1870, the contract was let to build the new school- 
house. The school was for a time under the charge of Prof. M. W. 
Darling. 

July 3d, 1871, Prof. A. Hardy was engaged, and the school 
opened in the new building. He continued in charge until 1875, 
when superior inducements removed him to Milwaukee, much to the 
regret of Grand Haven. During his time the number of assistants 
was about sixteen. Prof. Lindley Webb succeeded Hardy. He 
stayed one year and also went to Milwaukee. 

The superintendence was given, July, 1876, to Miss E. M. 
Beckwith, who had been long connected with the school. 

Grand Haven has from the first been anxious to have a good 
school ; has endeavored to provide the best teachers and the best fa- 
cilities. Her central sshool-house is one of the best in the State, and 
it is safe to say that no town is more generous and earnest in the 
cause of education. 

The stages of progress are distinctly marked by the style and 
size of the three schoolhouses. There is, first, the old schooUiouse, 
referred to above; then a plain, two-story, white-painted wood 
structure on the central school lot; •and, lastly, the $50,000 struc- 
ture — the noble central school, set on a hill, and the most conspicu- 
ous building in the city. This building has eleven recitation rooms, 
and is heated in the basement by four furnaces. The staff of 
teachers is now : 

Horace Phillips, A. M. superintendent. 
Miss Lora A. Smith, principal of High School. 
Miss Etta Boynton, assistant do. 

Miss Carrie Smith, grammar department. 
Miss E. H. Tibbitts, grammar department. 
Miss Ahce Bolt, do. 

Miss Helen Cross. do. 

Miss BeUe Anderson, Primary department. 
Miss C. McNett, do. 

Miss Sena Albers, do. 

Miss Anna Thomson, do. 

Miss Etta Bosch, do. 

Miss A. J. Gray, do. 

Miss Lizzie Evarts, do. 

Miss Pauline Felz, ' do. 

Miss Mattie J. Eice, do. 

In the Fourth Ward Building, a wooden structure, one mile 
east of the central building. Miss Flora Butterick is teacher. 
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In the First Ward scliooJ, a veneered brick building, with slate 
roof, there are three rooms, two occupied by primary departments, 
Misses Dama Gray and Louise Burdick, teachers; and one ungraded 
department, under Mr. D. C. Wacks. The building is in rear of 
G. E. Hubbard's hardware estabhshment, was built in 1881, and 
cost 14,000. 

The present members of the Board of Education are : 
Rev. Mr. Vanderveen, moderator; G. E. Hubbard, director; An- 
drew Thomson, assessor; J. W. Bams, G. D. Sanford and S. L. 
Tate. School census for 1881 was 1,786, of whom over 1,300 Avere 

m 

enrolled. 

The superintendent, Mr. Philhps, is an eJB&cient and painstaking 
teacher, has been in office since 1877, is a native of this State, 
born in 1846, and graduate of the University of Michigan. 



CHUECHES. 

The churches of the present day in the city are : 

The First Presbyterian, Rev. Henry Johnson, pastor. 

Congregational, Rev. R. Lewis, pastor. 

First Reformed '(Dutch), Henry G. Dosker, pastor. 

Independent (Dutch), Rev. Mr. Dykker, pastor. 

Second Reformed (Dutch), Rev. C. Vanderveen, pastor. 

Free Dutch Reformed. 

Episcopal, Rev. S. H. Woodford, pastor. 

Unitarian (being built). Rev. S. W. Sample, pastor. 

Methodist Episcopal, Rev. Mr. Armstrong, pastor. 

There is also a German Lutheran Church. It will be observed 
that in four of the churches the Holland language is used, and in 
one the German. We are enabled to give a history of some of the 
earher churches. 

Public worship was established at Grand Haven at the time of 
the arrival of Mr. Ferry, he preaching in his own house until the 
erection of the school-house in the fall of 1836. At that time a 
Presbyterian church was organized, with nine members — the first in 
the Grand River Valley. 

The original members were : 

Rev. W. M. Ferry, 'Mrs. Amanda W. Ferry, Mary A. White, 
Pierre C. Duvernay, Mrs. Julia Duvernay, Caroline M. White, Nehe- 
miah Hathaway, Mrs. Lucretia 'Hathaway, Charles Duvernay. 

Pierre C. Duvernay was made ruling elder. 

The school-house served as a place of worship until the church 
was built. The corner-stone of that was laid September 19th, 1855. 
It was dedicated May 31st, 1857. 

With the exception of a few months Mr. Ferry was the preacher 
until April, 1857. Until October 18th 1859, the church was served 
by temporary pastors — Rev. Joseph Anderson, A. D. Eddy, D.D., 
and Rev. Louis Mills. At this time David M. Cooper was installed 
pastor. The pastoral office has been held in the following order: 
Rev. W. M. Ferry, from the commencement until 1857; Rev. Jo- 
seph Anderson, '57-58; Rev. A. D. Eddy, D.D., '58-59; Rev. D. 
M. Cooper, '59-'64; Rev. J. N. Phelps, '64-'66; Rev. David H. 
Evans, '65-69; Rev. J. M. Cross, '69-71; Rev. Henry S.Rose, 
'71-'75; Rev. John B. Sutherland commenced November, '75. The 
present pastor is the Rev. H. Johnson. The church has one of the 
best parsonages in the State, erected in 1873, and costing f 6,000. 

EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN. — ST. JOHN's CHUKCH. 

The congregation is composed of German people, spread over a 
wide extent of the region round about Grand Haven. Services in 
the German language. The organization dates from 1866; the first 
minister was Rev. J. L. Daib, of Grand Rapids. 



Their church was consecrated in the spring of 1868. The lot 
was the gift of Wm. M. Ferry, Sr. 

It was a small organization at first — about a dozen. The 
names, as gathered from the memory of one of their number, were : 
Charles F. Pagelson, John Zitlow, John Seitz, Henry Saul, Henry 
C. Bare, William Dehn, Henry Wasch, Christian Meinck, 

The society has expended $6,000 on the church and parsonage. 
The second pastor (1871) was the Rev. F. W. Spindler, a German. 

THE UNITARIAN CHURCH 

was organized m April, 1875. For three years it had had a pro- 
visional existence, and several liberal clergymen had preached there. 
In April, '75, the Rev. M. H. Houghton was called to the pastorate. 
He left in about eight months, and was succeeded by the Rev. Geo. 
W. Cook. The present pastor is Rev. S. W. Samp'e. 

The meetings are held in the haU of the Cutler House, where 
assemble as good a congregation as in the church- s. The society is 
zealous and energetic, determined to go ahead and establish "Lib- 
eral Christianity" in Grand Haven. They are erecting a neat wooden 
edifice on Washington street. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

The First Congregational church of Grand Haven was organ- 
ized April 29th, 1858, with a membership of sixteen persons. The 
articles of faith thtn adopted, and which are still held by the church 
are those of historic Congregationalism. 

Rev. Joseph Anderson was the first pastor, under whose labors 
the church steadily increased. 

In the following year a church edifice was erected on Washing- 
ton, near Second, and dedicated Tuesday, May 31st, 1859, the ser- 
mon being preached by Rev. E. Taylor of Kalamazoo. 

In the afternoon of the same day Rev. Joseph Anderson was 
installed pastor of the church. Sermon by Rev. H. D. KitcheU, D. 
D., of Detroit. 

In May, 1862, the church voted a leave of absence to the pastor, 
that he might fill the office of chaplain to the 3d Michigan regiment, 
then in "Virginia under Gen. McClellan. The pastorate of Rev. Jos. 
Anderson closed in May, 1864. 

In 1868 the church edifice was destroyed by fire, and for a time 
the church did not meet regularly for worship. But on the 12th of 
May. 1874, the church was reorganized under the pastoral care of 
Rev. John V. Hickmott, and the building of the present edifice" was 
begun. Several reverses prevented the completion of the new church, 
though it was so far completed as to accommodate the adherents of 
the church and society in the spacious basement. 

Rev. J. V. Hickmott was succeeded by Rev. James Bamett, 
who continued pastor nearly two years. July 15th, 1879, the Rev. 
Richard Lewis, of Ludington, was unanimously called to the pas- 
torate of the church, and on the 23d of September, 1880, he was in- 
stalled by council as the pastor of the church. 

At the date of this writing, January 26th, 1882, and during the 
past two years the church has reduced its debt more than one half, 
and is encouraged to hope for its speedy extinction. The cost thus 
far has been about f 12,000. 

The present membership is QQ, representing about 40 famihes. 

The church has a flourishing Sabbath-school, and is every way 
expecting a future career of usefulness. 



THE SOCIETIES. 

MASONIC. 

Th^ Masonic is one of the oldest and most flourishing societies 
in the city. The present officers of Grand Haven Lodge, No. 139 
are: G. E. Hubbard, W. M.; W. J. H. Saunders, S. W.; W. 
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MerriU, J. W. ; C. T. Pagelson, Sec. ; meet 1st Wednesday before 
full moon. 

Corinthian Chapter No. 84. B. A. M. Geo. E. Hubbard, M. 
E. High Priest; W. J. H. Saunders, Kg. ; G. D. Sanford, Scribe E. ; 
C. T. Pagelson, Sec'y. ; meets 1st Tuesday of each month. 

The fraternity have just completed new rooms, occupying the 
entire third floor of the Howlett block, fitting them up in a style of 
magnificence without a parallel in western Michigan. The elegant 
refreshment room ig 18x24 feet, decorated with portraits, and con- 
taining a hbrary; next the tylei's room, and the regaha room; then 
the lodge room 22x68 feet, the ceihng of which is set with stars, 
which when the hall is hghted ghtter like a thousand suns. The 
refreshment room has three dining tables with seating for sixty 
guests. The tables when set contain 331 pieces of silver. The 
kitchen adjoining is completely furnished. The elegant Bible in 
the lodge room was presented by the ladies in 1872. 

ODD FELLOWS. 

Ottawa Lodge No. 46. I. 0. 0. F., have a magnificent lodge 
room, are in a good financial condition, meet every Monday even- 
ing, own their own hall in Odd Fellows block, and have about 40 
members. Jas. McCourt, N. G. ; D. H. Kedzie, V. G. ; H. N. El- 
kinton. Per. Sec. ; Jas. Bams, Treas. 

THE KNIGHTS OF HONOR. 

Grand Haven Lodge No. 772, estabhshed Nov. 1877, meet in 
Odd Fellows HaU, on 1st and 3rd Thursday of each month. For 
1882 the officers are: Eobert Kadeka, Dictator; J. G. Lee, Vice 
Dictator; Jas. A. Stephenson, Sec; G. D. Sanford, Eeporter. 
They are in good financial state, with 34 members. A benefit soci- 
ety insuring its members for $2,000. 

ROYAL ARCANUM. 

Equity Council 212, instituted June 13, 1879. The first re- 
gent, D. E. Kose. Officers in 1881-2: H. N. Elkinton, Eegent; C. 
E. Soule, Vice Regent; F. C. Stratton, Secy.; J. W. Hutty, CoUec 
tor. Meets 1st and 3d Wednesdays of each month. Insures for 
f3,000. 

ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN. 

Grand Haven Lodge No. 82, instituted by H. C. Sessions, Grand 
Master Workman, Jan. 10th, 1881. Rev. S. H. Woodford, 1st 
Master. Officers 1882; J. W. Hutty, Master Workman; Richard 
Connell, Foreman; Jas. Scott, Overseer; S. H. Woodford, Record- 
er; W. N. Sheldon. Financier; Major B. D. Safford, . Receiver. 
Has 39 members, is in a flourishing condition, meets 1st and 3d 
Tuesdays. 

CHOSEN FRIENDS. 

This order was instituted Aug. 23d, 1871. The lodge called 
Council No. 9. First officers: J. T. Percival, Chief Councillor; C. 
Vansickel, Recorder; D. E. Rose, Treasurer. In 1882 the officers are: 
H. N. Elkinton, Chief Councillor; H. Lilley, Treasurer. Has about 
50 members. 

FRATERNAL PROTECTORS. 

This order originated in Grand Haven in March 1881 and has 
now over 500 members, confers on its members sick benefits of $12 
a week with a policy of $2,000 at death. Meets 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, about 76 members in the city, and lodges in Spring Lake, 
Muskegon, Detroit, New Jersey, &c. Officers: J. T. Percival, Su- 
preme Protector; G. E. Hubbard, Vice Protector; J. N. Reynolds, 
Assistant Protector; W. F. Humphry, Secy.; J. W. Hutty, Treas. 

The latest order is the 

IRON HALL. 

Local branch No. 75 of the above order was organized Feb. 16, 
1881, with the following officers : Past Chief Justice, Alfred Terry; 



Chief Justice, Wm. F. Dake; Vice Justice, Fred. Mansfield; 
Accountant, Jas. A. Stephenson; Cashier, Henry Lilley; Medical 
Examiner, J. N. Reynolds; Adjuster, F. M. Dennis; Prelate, A. 
McKenzie; Herald, A. G. HeiTey; Watchman, Wm. Anderson; 
Vedette, E. B. Holmes; Trustees, F. C. Stratton, M. B. D. Safford, 
S. 0. Fames. 

This order originated in Indianapolis, Ind., about a year ago 
and has now seventy-five local branches and nearly 3,000 members. 
Its objects are to provide for the* payment of from $5 to $25 per 
week in case of sickness or accident, and $500 in case of total disa- 
bihty, and from $200 to $1000 at the end of seven years. 

There is also a Workingmen's society, German Odd Fellows, &c. 

THE LUMBEE INTEREST. 

We have already given the statistics of lumber in Grand Haven 
for many years back. From this it will be learned that the cut of 
1881 was about 191,000,000 feet, apportioned as follows: 

Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company cut 48,000,000 feet; lath, 
3,500,000. 

Sisson & Lilley, total cut, 34,998,594; pickets, 309,424; lath, 
588,850. 

White, Friant & Co., lumber, 31,000,000, and about 300,000 
pickets. 

Grand Haven Lumber Company, 27,000,000 feet of lumber; 
shingles, 155,000,000; lath, 1,000,000; pickets, 1,^50,000. 

Wyman & Buswell, 14,100,000; 900,000 lath and 200,000 
pickets. 

W. Batcheller's, 12,000,000 feet of lumber; 500,000 lath; 
150,000 pickets. 

Munroe,Boyce& Co., lumber, 6,000,000 feet; lath, 1,000,000; 
pickets, 250,000. 

Bakker & Son, 9,000,000 feet of lumber. 
Bromver & Vos cut 7,500,000 feet of lumber. 
Geert Vyn's small hardwood mill commenced work about the 
last of July, and has cut a large amount of hardwood during the 
season. 

The Grand Haven Lumber Company is a very extensive con- 
cern, and is yearly absorbing the mills in its vicinity. It has four 
miUs, the Boy den & Akeley, the Emlaw, the Batcheller and the 
White & Friant mills. 

The Boyden & Akeley mill is the most extensive shingle mill 
in the world, and has cut as high as 937,000 shingles in llj- hours, 
besides cutting also 100,000 feet of lumber for its shingle depart- 
ment. It keeps busy 240 men and boys. 

Wyman & Buswell's Saw Mill, on the main channel of the 
river, was built in the fall of 1869. The firm commenced lumber- 
ing here in 1864 in Ferry's old mill, situated on the site of the D, 
& M. Depot, and burned in 1868. It is supposed to have caught fire 
from a spark from the D. & M. propellers. 

The mill has one circular, gang edger, trimmer and lath ma- 
chine, cuts 50,000 feet a day, and employs from thirty to thirty-five 
men. 

W. Bakker & Son's saw mill is just south of Boyden & Akeley's 
great shingle mill; was built in 1871, and has one 66-inch circular, 
a gang edger, and employs 24 men, and cuts 40,000 feet a day. 
Wilham Bakker came to Port Sheldon in 1851. 

MANUFACTURES. 

The Grand Haven Iron Works are at present owned by the 
firm of Bryce, Bloecker & Gallmeyer, who formed copartnership May 
27, 1881. The works were commenced by Mr. Bryce in connec- 
tion with James Lewis and Otto Gronberg in 1871, who bought out 
the business of F. Spence and Arch. Brown, who had started in 
1867. The old buildings, one block to the north of present works, 
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which are on the corner of First and Fulton streets, were burned on 
May 1st, 1881, and the new were immediately erected — machine 
shop, 100x34 feet; moulding shop, 48x34 ; blacksmith shop, 24x30; 
engine twenty horse power, and forty men employed. The special- 
ties are manufacture of marine engines and paten, guide f(^r circular 
saws. There are five engine lathes, one 36 inch swing by 24 feet 
bed ; two planers, one 38 inch wide by 36 inch high and 10 feet long ; 
drill press, bolt cutter, and all the most improved machinery. They 
do a large business, and are a finfi worthy of success/ 

They were again visited by a severe liie in February, 1882. 
John Bryce was born in Ayrshire, Scotland, in 1836; came to 
Grand Haven in 1871 and started machine shop; he married Ellen 
M. Ellis, of Wisconsin, in 1857, and has three sons and one 
daughter. 

Henky Bloecker, born in Holstein, Germany, 1845; came to 
Grand Haven in 1867, w^orking at the Ottawa Iron Works until 
1878, when he bought out Mr. Gronberg and went in wdth Mr. 
Bryce. He married Mary Glazat in 1868, and has five sons. 

• Christian Gallmeyer was born in Adams County, Ind. , in 1850 ; 
came.to Grand Haven in 1878 to Ottawa Iron Works, and next year 
worked for Bryce & Bloecker; since May, 1881, a partner. He mar- 
ried in 1879 Lisette Hilsman, of Ft. Wayne, Ind., and has one son, 
Charles, born February 20th, 1880. 

Wm. F. Dake, draughtsman and pattern maker, was born in 
West Indies in 1850, and came to Michigan, serving five years at 
St. Clair and eight years at Ottawa Iron Works on pattern making 
and then in drawing patterns. In November, 1880, he came to Bryce 
& Co.'s. Mr. Dake is a natural genius at drafting, having never 
taken a lesson in it, and yet he excels in his profession. He mar- 
ried in 1872 Jane Foss, of West Indies, and has tw^o sons. 

THE WAIT MANUFACTURING CO. 

is one of the institutions of Grand Haven, and contributes its full 
sha'e to the general activity. Mr. J. B. Wait came from Wiscon- 
sin in '72, where he had previously been in business in a small 
way. In '73, he made 30,000 hand -rakes and 25 corn planters, and 
the company was incorporated, with J. B. Wait, pres., T. Stewart 
White, secretary and treasurer, John M. Lockie, foreman and super- 
intendent of works, which offioe he still holds to the satisfaction of 
aU. 

In '79 Mr. Wait severed his connection with the company, 
going to Kansas, and the company was continued, with L. C. Cham- 
blin as president for two years. The officers for '81 were : E. G. 
Bell, president and ^book-keeper, George Stickney, secretary and 
treasurer, J. M. Lockie, foreman, Jas. McCourt, turner, Mr. Gibbs, 
blacksmith, J. W. Adams, wheel works, etc. Capital stock, $30,000, 
employing 60 men, with a monthly pay roll of f 1200 to $1500. 
Wholesale house in Kansas City is Weir Plow Co., also John Archer, 
Decatur, 111., and there are also three salesmen from head office. 
Annual product, 1,200 two-hor^e cultivators, 500 one-horse drills, 
600 drill attachments for two-horse cultivators, 800,000 rafting 
pins, 90,000 hand-rakes, wholesahng at $1.25 a dozen. The patent, 
knowxi as Schofield & Wait's Challenge Planter Patent is owned by 
the company. The works are very commodious and complete, and 
are under admirable management. The practical man is Mr. Lockie, 
who was born in Gananoque, Ontario, in 1846, served during the 
war in the 65th 111. Eegt., and was four years with the Sargent 
Bank and Safe Lock Co., Eochester, N. Y. 

FESSENDEN & Co's. BARREL FACTORY, 

is just east of Boyden & Akeley's great shingle mill, and commenced 
operations in April, 1881. The company has been, however, or- 
ganized for many years, having headquarters near Boston, Mass., 



and branches in many other places, of which five are in Massachu- 
setts, two in New Hampshire, two in Sandusky, Ohio. 

The junior partner and manager is Mr. F. A. Larkin, who 
learned the business with his father in Townsend, Mass.. The ma- 
terial used is culled pine down as smaU as three inches in diameter. 
There are four barrel saws — one for full barrels, one for kegs, and 
two for kit staves, and a large amount of new machinery, sufficient 
to employ sixty hands. They manufacture staves for fish packages 
and syrup packages. The foreman is Mr. John Gardner, who was 
born in Pomfret, N. Y., December 27, 1810; enlisted August 7, 
'62, in 112th N. Y. Volunteers, 24th army corps, under Gen. Terry; 
was in all the battles of the army; came to Muskegon in'67; was in 
Montague and Holton. He came to Fessenden & Co.'s in 1881. 



STEARNS MANUFACTURING CO. 



Manufacturers of Eegulator Windmills, pumps, cylinders, windmill 
derricks, and tanks. The company consists of G. L. & L. B. 
Stearns, brothers, and they have carried off many medals and first 
prizes — notably, the medal of the American Institute, N. Y., in 
1879, and prizes at St. Petersburg!!, in Eussia; Boulogne, in France; 
and Havana, in Cuba. They came, in 1874, from Iowa, and pur- 
chased the business of Mr. Clialfey, which had been established one 
year. They now employ from 30 to 50 men, and produce to the 
amount of $65,000 annually. Mills are sent to all parts of the 
w^orld, to many parts in Europe, South Africa, and they are to be 
found on the royal palace at Havana. 

THE FURNITURE STORE OF 

James Barns, 157 Washington street, is a weU -stocked establish- 
ment of 20 feet front, with 100 feet in depth, and an annex, 24x40; 
stock carried, $5,000. James Barns was born in Vermont, in 1823, 
and is assisted in the shop by his twin brother, John W., who bears 
a striking resemblance to his brother. James came in the winter 
of 1845 to Grand Haven, and John came the following spring. They 
started in 1851 the Grand Iiiver limes, the first paper pubHshed in 
this region; after a time John was left in sole control, and James 
commenced the furniture business in 1866, and in company with J. 
W. Cook, built Senator Ferry's present residence, the old school- 
house, then the best in the county, and other buildings. He mar- 
ried, in 1850, Pamela Eanny, who died in 1861. Four years after 
he married Miss Ehen M. Moss, and has a family of four children. 

THE GRAND HAVEN WAGON WORKS, 

on the corner of 3rd and Elliott streets, is a brick structure, 40x100, 
employing seven men. Mr. Hofi'meister attends to the woodwork, 
Mr. Tennes to the iron work. The works turn out sixty new wagons 
annually, and were founded in 1872 by A. Hubert. 

There are two photograph galleries in the city, at which first- 
class w^ork is done, so that there is no necessity for going abroad for 
Photographing. The oldest is that of Mr. CressweU. The latest comer 
is Mr. E. P. Baker, who came to the city from Y^psilanti, in June, 
1880, purchased the gallery of J. T. Wixson, over the postoffice, 
which had been opened in 1877. He does work in India ink and 
water colors, and all kinds of enlarging. 



THE SHIPPING INTEEESTS. 

The amount of work that has been done upon the ship yards 
during 1881 shows the steady advancement of ship-building in- 
terests. There have been about $200,000 expended upon the Me- 
chanics' Dry Dock company's yards during the year in building and 
repairing. The steam barge H. C. Akeley; one of the very largest 
ships on the lakes, w^as built upon these yards at a cost of $110,000. 

A number of fine craft have been turned off at Duncan Eob- 
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ertson's yards during tiie year, and f 47,500 has been expended in 
building and repairing during 1881. 

KOBERTSON & CO.'s SHIPYARD 

is on a triangular spjt of four acres on the south branch of Grand 
Eiver, and is a busy and thriving institution. It was commenced 
in the fall of 1867, and. there has been launched there among others 
the "City of Grand Rapids," a propellor 186 ft. long, 26 ft. beam, 
and lOi ft. hold; propellor "S. C. HaJl," 160 ft. long, 30 ft. beam, 
11|- ft. hold, In 1881 there was launched from the yard a steam 
barge, 152 ft. long, 28 ft. beam, capacity, 400,000 ft. of lumber, or 
22,000 bushels of wheat; also steam yachts for Eastmanville, 
Spring Lake, etc. The yard keeps from 35 to 70 men busy. The 
yard is owned by four Scotchmen, three of whom work in the 
yard, and the fourth is a capitalist. 

Duncan Robertson, born in Menteith, Scotland, 1838; came to 
Grand Haven in 1867, 

Paul McColl, born in Dumbarton, Scotland, 1841, came in 
1867 to Grand Haven; was first wood- worker and then iron- 
worker. 

Peter Sinclair, born in Argyleshire, Scotland, 1842, came to 
Grand Haven in 1870, and returned to Scotland during* '76-'80, 
after wlich he took an interest in the shipyard. 

Caft. John Budge, born in the Orkney Islands, 1841, came out 
to meet his brother on a faim in Canada, but preferred the lakes, 
sailing until 1872, when he invested in ..tlie shipyard, and also in 
lumbering. His office is in Howietrs Block. 

THe mechanics' dry dock and shipyard 

wag estabhshed in 1867 by Thos. W. Kirby & Co., and the "Co." 
are John W. Cahster and John Neil. It is on the south bank of the 
main river, on made land. In 1881 the steam bai^e "H. C. Akeley," 
230 ft. keel, 35 ft. beam, and 21 ft. hold, with a carrying capacity of 
1500 tons of iron ore, or 50,000 bushels of grain, was launched 
from this yard. The yard has done a large business. They have a 
four-box dry docks, capable of raising 300-ton vessels. 

John Neil, born in Essex County, Ontario, 1835, came to De- 
troit in 1853, and learned shipbuilding; came to Grand Haven in 
'67; he married Bridget Ahce Walsh, of Grand Haven, and has two 
sons and two daughters. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

organized August, 1871, being the successor to the old firm of 
Ferry & Son, private bankers. The first officers were E. P. Ferry, 
president; D. Cutler, vice-president; George Stickney, cashier. The 
other directors were Stephen Munroe, T. S. White, S. H. Boyce, 
Hunter Savidge, and H. C. Akeley. Capital, $100,000, at the end of 
the year increased to $200,000; and has always paid a dividend of 
5 per cent, paying out in dividends in the first ten years over a quar- 
ter of a million dollars. It has been in Cutler's Block since 1872. 
Mr. Stickney has been cashier since its inception. Dwight Cutler, 
Esq. is president. Its present capital, is $200,000 ; undivided profits, 
$65,000. Officers for 1882 are; D. Cutler, president; Eobert 
Howlett, vice-president; cashier, George Stickney. Directors: 
E. P. Ferry, Stephen Munroe, Chas, E. Wyman, N. E. Howlett, 
D. Cutler, B. Howlett, T. 8. White, H.„ W. BusweU, George 
Stickney. 

GRAND HAVEN HARBOR. 

There has been expended on this considerable sums of money 
by the U. S. Government,- which recognizes the value and importance 
of this harbor to the lake navigators. 

The original estimate for the harbor (1866) amounted to 
$299,011.70. 



There has been appropriated : 

1852 
1866 
1869 
1870 

1871 . . 

1872 '. . 
1873 
1874 
1881 

Transferred in 1870 



$20,000 
65,000 

1,866 
10,000 

6,000 
15,000 
75,000 
50,000 
60,000 

1,885 



$804,751 

From records in the U. S. Engineer's office, it appears that 
there is now a better depth of water than there has been during any 
open winter for seven years. 

There is a channel, two hundred feet wide, opening to the west 
and northwest, with water twenty feet deep most of the way across, 
when, as the edge of the bar is reached, the water shoals to fifteen 
feet for one sounding. In front, west and northwest of this chan- 
nel, is water ranging from sixteen to eighteen feet, and then deep- 
ening to deep soundings. 

THE CUTLEE HOUSE. 

This elegant; and spacious hotel is one of me finest and most 
popular in the State, and is the conspicuous object on entering the 
city, which has done more than anything else to build up the*repu- 
tation of Grand Haven as a summer resort. It was erected with 
great pubhc spirit by one of the self-made men of the city^ the Hon. 
Dwight Cutler, in 1872, at a cost, including furniture, of $200,000, 
is elegantlj provided, and is first class in every respect, A litho- 
graphic view will be found in this work, and from it the reader may 
judge of the beauty and the dimensions of the hotel. It is provided 
with all modern improvements, steam passenger elevator, hot and 
cold water, etc., and has an elegant hall beautifully frescoed and well 
arranged for lectures, dances, and public entertainments* Mr. Joseph 
Spires is the efficient manager, and Mr. James Armstead the obhg- 
ing head clerk. In this connection we give a brief sketch of 

THE HON. DWIGHT CUTLER, 

Lumber Manufacturer and Capitahst, who was born in Amherst, 
Massachusetts, November 14, 1830, and was a son of Dr. Isaac G. 
and Nancy (Hastings) Cutler. Dr. Cutler was one of the most 
eminent physicians and surgeons of his day; and, as a matter of 
course, had an extensive practice that continued until his, death, 
which occurred when the subject of this sketch was only four years 
of age. Mr. Hastings, his grandfather, was one of the first settlers 
in Amherst. Mr. Cutler was educated in Williston Seminary, East- 
hampton, Massachusetts, receiving a special course of -instruction. 
When about eighteen years of age he removed to Grand Haven, 
Michigan, and went into the employ of Gilbert & Co., forwarding and 
commission merchants. After remaining in thai capacity three 
years, he commenced business for himself by buying out liis employ- 
ers' store and forwarding business, which he carried on for six yeaa:s 
with success. During, this period he purchased a number of vessels, 
both sail and steam, which were used in connection with liis busi- 
ness. In 1860 Mr. Cutler commenced the lumber manufacturing 
business with Mr. Hunter Savidge, of Spring Lake,— a village two 
miles distant from Grand Haven, —-buying a saw-mill known as the. 
Old Hopkins mill. Since then they have bought one mill, built an-- - 
other, and formed a stock company with $500,000, paid up capital.' 
It is the largest lumber manufacturing firm in Western Michigan. 
They have handled upward of 50,000,000 feet of lumber in one sea- 
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son, but average about 40,000,000 annually. They have a large 
wholesale lumber yard in Michigan City, Indiana. They ship their 
lumber to almost ail parts of the United States, while their mills 
give employment to over two hundred men most of the year. 
They own extensive tracts of pine land, tributary to the Grand Eiver. 
In 1872 Mr. Cutler erected the largest and finest hotel building in 
the State of Michigan, It stands on Washington street, in Grand 
Haven ; is an ornament to the city, and is known abroad as a Grand 
Haven summer resort. It was named from himself, being caUed the 
Cutler House ; and cost, including furniture, |200,000. The archi- 
tecture of the building is beautiful, defying criticism; and the inner 
appointments are excellent. In 1870-71, Mr. Cutler was elected 
Mayor of the city, and has filled the office of school trustee for nearly 
twenty years. He never aspired, however, to the honors of public 
position, having dechned to accept any of the State or National 
offices his friends proffered him. In politics he is independent, 
voting for those whom he considers the best men. His rehgious 
views are embodied in the behef of the Unitarian Church, of which 
he is a member. He was married February 10, 1858, to Miss 
Frances E. Slayton, of Stowe, Vermont. A family of five children 
have been born to them,— one son and four daughters. Mr. Cutler 
is a gentleman respected and appreciated by aU who know him. He 
is possessed of excellent judgment, irreproachable moral character, 
and fine business qualifications. During his first year in Michigan 
he worked for f 50 gftid his board. He commenced business on an 
inconsiderable capital; .and when, in 1860, he and Mr. Savidge en- 
gagedin the lumber trade, their early experience qualified them for 
^e success which attends their large and constantly increasing busi- 
ness. Mr. Cutler is now 51 years of age, and in the full enjoyment 
of health. For over thirty years he has been a help towards 
building up the material interests of Grand Haven, and it is to be 
hoped that his hfe may long be spared to stiU further promote the 
prosperity of the city. 

THE ANDKES HOUSE, 

at the foot of Franklin Street, near the river, is kept by Ernest 
Andres, of Grand Haven, who is one of the veteran hotel keepers in 
Western Michigan. He is a native of Germany, and came to Michi- 
gan in 1852. In 1857 he came to Grand Haven from Port Huron, 
and for a time after coming here was clerk in the store of Clark B. 
Albee. In 1858 he opened a bakery and restaurant, and the same 
year built a hotel on the west side of the river, called the Milwaukee 
House. This house was burned in 1860. Afterwards he built and 
sold two hotels, and about 1867 built a grist mill and operated it for 
a time. In 1874 he built the Andres House which he still continues 
to keep. Mr. Andres has held various local offices, and was alder- 
man for four consecutive terms. 

THE NATIONAL HOUSE 

is kept by M. C. Carpenter, who was born in Ireland, and while an 
infant his parents came to this country and settled in Buffalo. In 
1855 he came to Ottav/a County. For several years he kept a board- 
ing house and operated a farm at Nunica Junction. In the spring 
of 1881 he removed to Grand Haven, where he has since kept the 
National House. 

OTTAWA HOUSE. 

This hotel, which has a frontage of 54 feet 6n First Street and 
50 feet on Fulton Street, was built in 1868 by the proprietor, M. 
PeUegrom, and after renting for a time, has been for the last eight 
years kept by the proprietor. It is especially adapted for a boarding 
house, with a large office and twenty bedrooms. M. Pellegrom was 
bom in the Netherlands and came to Grand Haven in 1855; com- 
ing poor and two dollars in debt, but has done very well financially. 
He was married in 1849 to Jantje Yan Weeldaen, and has had eleven 



children, of whom six survive; Henry, Baldus, Katrina, AUeberta, 
Hermina, EUa and Gerty. 

TELEPHONING. 

In the Spring of 1881 Thomas A. Parish, connected with the 
Ottawa Iron Works, and haying experience of the benefits in tele- 
phoning in the East, wrote to the Telephone and Telegraph Con- 
struction Company as to the advisability of supplying the city and 
vicinity with instruments. The result was that the Company pressed 
Mr. Parish to undertake the work, which he has done with great en- 
ergy and success, so that now connections are made with Grand 
Rapids, via Lamont, and with Muskegon, Y/hitehaU, Montague, etc. 
and it is expected that CooperviUe and other points will soon be in 
connection. 

THE MICHIGAN BAKGE COMPANY 

is quite an important institution, and for a number of years has per- 
formed an important part in the development of the city. The 
present officers are : Senator Ferry, President and Superintendent ; 
D. Cutler, Yice-President; H. Bigelow, Secretary; Andrew Thom- 
son, Treasurer; John Furlong, Sailing Master. In March, 1882, 
Senator Ferry purchased for f 80,000 the interest of the late vice- 
president, T. W. Kirby, and D. Cutler was elected in his stead. 

PLANING MILL. 

Among the new industries of the city is the planing mill of 
J. J. Cilley and M. H. Creager. These gentlemen having formed 
a copartnership early in the Spring of 1881, erected a building near 
the C. & W. M. depot at Grand Haven. Early in the Fall of the 
same year the business was started with a force of about twelve 
men. The management of the concern is in the hands of Mr. 
Cilley, who is an energetic and thorough business man. He was 
born in St. Lawrence County, N. Y., but has resided in Ottawa 
County since 1855. 

CITY MILLS. 

One of the great institutions of the city is the City Mills, now 
owned by the Forrest Bros. In 1879 George Forrest came to Grand 
Haven and purchased the City Mills for the firm of Forrest Bros., 
and since that time has remained here to operate the miU. The 
miU has been greatly improved and its capacity increased since 
coming into the hands of Forrest Bros., and is now doing a large 
and successful business. 

George Forrest is a native of Canada, and a member of the firm 
of Forrest Bros., who are extensive millers, having several mills in 
different parts of the country. 

The engineer of the miU is 0. Yanderhoef, who is a native of 
Ohio, where he lived until the breaking out of the war. In 1862 
he enlisted, and went into the army with the 124th Ohio Infantry. 
He was wounded at Chickamauga, and was in hospital at Nashville. 
In 1865 he received his discharge, and came to Grand Haven, 
where he stih lives, and in the employ of Forrest Bros, as engineer 
of their flouring mill. 

HOUSE BUILDEES. 

Among those who have helped to build up the city is the vet- 
eran builder and contractor, Michael Wilson, who was born in 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 1826, and at an early age learned the car- 
penter trade. After working at his trade in New Y^ork State for a 
time, he came to Grand Haven in 1866, and engaged in business as 
contractor and builder. Some of the finest buildings in the county 
have been planned and built by Mr. Wilson. Among the promi- 
nent buildings built by him are the Cutler House, Odd Fellows' 
block. Congregational Church at Grand Haven, and many very 
elegant private residence's. 

MoozEN & Glerum, builders, have also done their share, and 
have been in business since 1878, and there are already many fine 
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structures that have been built by them. Mr. Moozen is a native 
of Kalamazoo, Mich., and has been in Grand Haven since 1873. 
Mr. C. Glerum is a native of Holland, and came to Grand Haven 
in 1866. 

Charles Johnson is a native of New York, where he was born in 
1835. He served in the war from 1862 to 1863. In 1854 he was 
married at Eichmond, Mich., to Madaline H. Bernard. Five clil- 
dren have been bom to them, two of whom are dead. In 1871 he 
removed with his family from New Baltimore, Mich., to Holland 
Township, where they still reside. For several years Mr. Johnson 
has been in the business of contracting and building. 

John H. Thornton is a native of Geneva, N. Y. In 1861 he en- 
listed at Geneva as a member of the 33d New York Infantry. In 
1863 he wa^ discharged, and immediately re-enHsted in the 4th 
New York Heavy Artillery, and served until the close of the war. 
He was taken prisoner, and was an inmate of SaHsbury Prison for nine 
months. In 1866 he came to Grand Haven, and since 1870 has 
followed the trade of carpenter and builder. 



There are two fine Hvery and sale stables in the city. That in 
connection with the Cutler House is in rear of the Holland Church, 
and is a splendid structure, amply equipped for a first-class business. 
The proprietor of the stock, Mr. E. C. Butts, is a native of Ver- 
mont, who came to Grand Haven in 1873, and took charge of the 
Cutler House Livery in 1875, and in 1881 purchased the stock, and 
has since, operated it for himself. 

The oldest hvery is that of Henry Sprik, on Second Street near 
Washington, which was commenced about 1862 with an old buck 
board and one horse. Now it has thirty-six horses, twelve single 
and four double buggies. Mr. Sprik does a large business in buying 
and seUing horses, of which he is an excellent judge. He came to 
the city in 1856. 

AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 

The office is in rear of Vanderveen's drug store, and the agent 
is Mr. Henry Lh^ley, who has been in the employ of the American 
Express Company since 1865, and in charge of the office at Grand 
Haven since 1872. He is a native of England, and came to this 
country with his parents when he was a child. 

THE OLDEST CLOTmNG HOUSE 

is that of Isaac H. Sanford, who was bom at Elmira, N. Y., in 
1837, came to Grand Haven in 1858, and is carrying on the business 
started by his father twenty-four years ago. He has been Alderman 
for many years. City Marshal, Chief of Fire Brigade, etc. Married, 
in 1874, Mary D. Osgood, of Grand Haven. His residence is on 
Franklin Street. Mr. Sanford is one of the most active and pub- 
lic-spirited citizens. 

THE MAYOR. 



ijor B. D. Safford was born in Wayne County, Mich., in 
1837, and Hved there on his father's farm until 1862, when he en- 
listed in the 17th Michigan Infantry, Co. E., the company being 
raised at the Normal School, Ypsilanti, and the regiment was in the 
Ninth Army Corps, under Burnside, and was in all that general's 
engagements. Mr. Safford was captured at Spottsylvania, but 
escaped by cutting a- hole in the side of the car and jumping off 
while in motion, rejoining his corps on the 19th of May, traveling 
from Danville to Charleston, W. Va. At the close of the war he 
was discharged, and settled in Grand Haven. He enhsted as a 
private and rose to a captaincy, and has since been appointed Brevet 
Major of U. S. Volunteers. 

He was for three years principal of the High School, after 



which he formed a partnership in the dry goods business with Mr. 
Beaudry in 1871, but since 1879 has been in business for himself. 
He carries a full line of goods, and does a fine trade, his stock vary- 
ing from $6,000 to $10,000. He was elected first Alderman of 
the First Ward in 1867, and in 1881 was re-elected Mayor for the 
third time. He married j in 1868, Miss Jones, of Grand Haven, by 
whom he has one son, James, born April 24, 1869. In 1874 his wife 
died of heart disease, while playing the organ in church at evening 
service. He married again in 1878, Miss Duncan, formerly a 
teacher in Grand Haven, by whom he has two children. 

THE CITY RECORDER, , 

C. T. Pagelson, who was bom in Denmark in 1830, came to 
New York in 1848, having spent his fife on the sea before; was 
elected recorder in 1867; Consul for Michigan for Scandinavia and 
appointed by Charles XV; is also agent for all leading steamboat 
lines, ex-officio Secretary of Board of Health; has been sixteen 
years Justice of the Peace, and has tried over 1,200 criminal cases. 

GRAND RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

Heavy vessels can come up to Eastman ville, but there is a 
heavy sand bar at Lamont and another below EastmanviUe. There 
has been appropriated by the U. S. Government $10,000 for river 
improvement, and it is intended to drive in spiles and clear the 
channel, which wiU be a decided gain to navigation. 

SOME OF THE PIONEERS. 

THE FERRY FAMILY. 

This family being the pioneer family of the county, and having 
been largely identified with the development of the county, we feel 
are entitled to more than a passing notice. We have already in the 
history of Grand Haven given a brief sketch of the founder of the 
family, the Rev. W. M. Ferry. The various members of the fami- 
ly are first: 

COL. W. M. FERRY, JR, 

born July 8, 1824, who is now at Park City, Utah, where he is en- 
gaged in the development of mines. He differs from the rest of the 
family pohticaUy in being a Democrat, has been Supervisor of 
Spring Lake, developed Ferrysburg, been largely engaged in lum- 
bering, and in the Ottawa Iron Works. He was Mayor of Grand Haven 
in the Centennial year, and his ability as a speaker may be judged 
from his address on that occasion, which we have been happy to 
publish in our history of Ottawa County. He is a very popular 
gentleman and very unassuming, his conversation is replete with in- 
teresting anecdotes, and abounds in humor. We are happy to learn 
that he is meeting with great success in mining. He is associated 
in Utah with his youngest brother, 

EDWARD PAYSON FERRY, 

who was born at Grand Haven April 16, 1857, his twin sister being 
Mary Lucina, now Mrs. Galen Eastman. Mr. E. P. Ferry has been 
actively engaged in lumbering, and is now engaged in mining with 
his eldest brother. He is highly respected by all who have the 
honor of his acquaintance. He recently had the misfortune to lose 
his wife through a runaway team, at Park City, while he nar- 
rowly escaped with his Hfe. The two remaining sons are the dis- 
tinguished Senator Ferry and Major Noah H. Ferry, instantly 
killed at Gettysburgh while gallantly leading his regiment. 

SENATOR FERRY. 

The Hon. Thomas White Ferry, of Grand Haven, U. S. 
Senator and from 1875 to March 4, 1877, President of the United 
States Senate and acting Vice-President of the United States, was 
born at Mackinac, June 1, 18^^ was but six years old when he re- 
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moved with his parents to the wild home at Grand Haven, to expe- 
rience the hardships and adversities of pioneer hfe. He received a 
common school education and was bred to iDUsiness pursuits. With 
the exception of two years spent as a clerk in a store in Illinois, he re- 
mained a co-laborer with his father until the latter's death in 1867. 
In partnership with his brother, E. P. Ferry, he has since continued 
the lumber business, which, under his general management, has 
been prosecuted with energy and success. He early manifested an 
interest in pubhc matters ; and, at the age of twenty-one years, was 
chosen County Clerk of Ottawa County. Two years later, in 18.50, 
he was elected a Eepresentative to the Michigan Legislature to serve 
a term of two years. In 1856 he was elected State Senator for two 
years. For eight years he was an active member of the Eepublican 
State Committee. He was a delegate at large, and one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the National Eepublican Convention at Chicago in 
1860, which nominated Abraham Lincoln. In 1863 he was ap- 
pointed Commissioner for Michigan of the Soldiers' National 
Cemetery at Gettysburgh. In 1864 he was elected a Eepresenta- 
tive to the Thirty-ninth Congress, and was re-elected, successively, 
to the Fortieth, Forty-first and Forty-second Congresses, serving on 
some of the most important committees. In January 1871, after 
an exciting contest, he was elected United States Senator for a term 
of six years. He consequently surrendered his place in the House 
of Eepresentatives of the Forty-second Congress, and took his seat 
in the Senate March 4, 1871. His services of six years in the 
House, and the legislative experience there obtained, were recog- 
nized when he entered the Senate. He was chosen Chairman of the 
Committee on the Eevision of Eules; afterwards, was repeatedly 
elected President jpro tempore of the Senate; and, by virtue of this 
office, upon the death of Vice-President Wilson, became acting Vice- 
President of the United States. He was President of the joint 
meeting of the two Houses of Congress during the intensely excit- 
ing count of the electoral votes, resulting in the choice of President 
Hayes and Vice-President Wheeler. In this position he acquitted 
himself with such impartiality and ability that he was re-elected 
March 4, 1877, by a unanimous vote. President pro tempore of the 
Senate. In January, 1877, he was re-elected United States Sena- 
tor to serve for the term of six years. In early hfe he acted with 
the Whigs, but joined the EepubHcan party as soon as it was or- 
ganized, and at once became a zealous advocate of its principles. 
In every Presidential campaign since 1860, he has canvassed the 
State in behalf of the Eepublican candidate. As a public speaker, 
his power lies in his earnest language, concise statements, and sound 
logic, without any attempt at eloquence or oratorical display. His 
course in Congress has met with the general approbation of the people 
of aU parties in Michigan. He has done much to advance the in- 
terests of his native state. To his efforts Michigan is greatly in- 
debted for the generous river and harbor improvements which have 
so materially aided in developing her- resources, and in preserving 
the lives and property of her citizens. It was through his influence, 
also, that the beautiful Island of Mackinac, or as much of it as be- 
longs to the United States, has been converted into a National Paik. 
He has also labored zealously in the cause of the soldiers and sailors 
of Michigan, who participated in the late civil war. His speeches 
on finance have been widely read and are highly valued. He has 
done much to perfect the postal system ; and his work on the Com- 
mittee on Post-offices and Post-roads has elicited the highest praise 
from the press throughout the country. The present rules of the 
United States Senate, adopted by that body under his revision and 
report are a standing tribute to his ability as a parHamentarian. 
To promote the general welfare has been the aim of his Congres- 
sional Hfe. An indefatigable worker, courteous and upright, his 
career reflects honor alike upon his State and Country. 



MAJOR N. H. FERRY. 

The late Major Noah Henry Ferry was bom on the Island of 
Mackinac April 30th, 1831. His home influences were such as to 
develop in him a strong, thoroughly cultivated mind, an honorable, 
lovable character, and an unblemished life. His aunt, Mary A. 
White, later a teacher at Eockford, lU., Seminary, had charge of 
his early training. He afterwards graduated at Bell's Commercial 
College, Chicago, with such credit that he was selected immediately 
to conduct one of the vacant departments of the institution. His 
business life was spent at White Eiver, where he was associated 
with his brother, Edward P. Ferry. He laid out the village now 
called Montague, and was engaged as a lumber merchant. He 
possessed by inheritance and education qualities essential to his 
success in hfe. Peculiar energy and force of character; a generous, 
loving heart, combined with a clear appreciation of the social and 
pohtical duties of a citizen, won for him the hearty respect of aU. 
In 1861 he was in the full tide of business success, and in the active 
control of large pecuniary interests ; but when it became evident 
that the country required the aid of every competent man in the 
field to insure a prompt crushing out of treason, he tendered his 
services for any post in which he might be needed. Circumstances 
prevented his accepting the commission of adjutant in the Third 
Michigan Cavalry, which was offered him. In the ensuing Summer 
the exigencies of the war demanded immediately increased enlist- 
ments, and within twenty-four hours after the energetic call, he or- 
ganized a company of 102 men. August 14th, 1862, he was com- 
missioned Captain of Company F, Fifth Michigan Cavalry. The 
regiment was ordered to Washington, and assigned to duty in the 
Army of the Potomac. He participated in active out-post duty with 
his regiment, gained the confidence and respect of his superior offi- 
cers, and the unwavering trust and love of his men. He was soon 
promoted to the rank of major. On the 3d of July, 1863, when 
leading his battahon on the field of Gettysburg, with the inspiring 
word *< Onward!" he fell, shot through the head, instantly killed. A 
braver or more chivalrous soldier never fell on the field of battle. 
He shrunk from no duty, and permitted his men to incur no priva- 
tion which he did not share. His body, wrapped in the flag he 
died defending, was taken to Grand Haven. A monument in the 
Grand Haven Cemetery marks his grave. 

The history of the Ferry family would not be complete without 
that of 

MISS MARY A. WHITE, 

sister-in-law of the Eev.W. M. Ferry, and who has had so much to do 
with the moral training and educational development of her neph- 
ews, and indeed many of the children of the first pioneers, as she 
was for a generation the only teacher at Grand Haven. She was 
born at Ashfield, Mass., September 18th, 1813. Her early advan- 
tages were good, and she was educated partly at Sanderson Acad- 
emy, and partly by that famous teacher. Miss Mary Lyon, from 
whom she feels she gained her inspiration as a teacher. She com- 
menced teaching at the age of 16, first a private and then a district 
school, in Ashfield. Afterwards she, with her sister, taught a 
boarding school in Amherst, Mass. June 10th, 1835, she came to 
Grand Haven, and soon opened a private school in the house of 
Mr. Ferry, nearly without pay. On the organizing of the district 
she took charge of the school, in which she continued constantly, 
with the exception of a few months, until 1852. She then taught at 
SteubenviUe, Ohio, one year, and afterwards ten years as associate 
teacher in the seminary at Eockford, Dl., making in all thirty-four 
years of zealous labor as a teacher of the young. 

Miss White, now verging towards old age, is in the quiet en- 
joyment of a competence, and is the honored head of the bachelor 
home of her nephew, Senator T. W. Ferry, who was educated by 
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her, and whose pride is, in her age, to cherish the guide of his 
youth. 



EOBEBT STUABT. 



We are indebted for the following sketch to an extract from the 
Detroit Tribune of February 15th, 1877: 

"At a recent festival of the Caledonian Society of Grand Haven, 
Col. Wm. M. Ferry paid the following glowing tribute to the mem- 
ory of a former citizen of Detroit, whom the majority of the present 
generation only know by repute, but know to have been a rare and 
noble man. This sketch will be read with great interest by all our 
old citizens, as well as by those who have only heard of its subject: 

"Upon the first plat of the village of Grand Haven appears the 
name of Robert Stuart, as one of its proprietors, and of this man I 
have the honor to speak in response to the sentiment, ' Grand Ha- 
ven.' Robert Stuart was bom in Callender, Perthshire, Scotland, 
February 19th, 1785. His father was John Stuart, his mother 
Mary Buchanan. John Stuart was the son of James Stuart, who 
was known as James MacEamish MacAlester; that is, as you 
Scotsmen would interpret it, James, son of James, son of Alexan- 
der. Those of you who are famihar with the hfe of Rob Roy will 
remember the relation of a personal contest with the Laird Alexan- 
der, growing out of a dispute upon the estabhshment of a boundary 
question. Rob Roy, in the latter part of his life, had located jn the 
neighborhood of the Stuarts, and owned an estate adjoining that of 
the Laird Alexander. Stuart was of a stern, fiery temper, that 
would not brook control, dictation or interference from any source, 
and a combat with swords ensued in decision of the question at 
issue. Rob Roy, celebrated as he was as a swoidsman, was dis- 
armed. Such contests were in those days the court of last resort, 
and the rendered judgment was final and a matter of history, if not 
of record. Their difiiculties were thus settled to their mutual sat- 
isfaction, and they became ever afier good friends and neighbors. 

"John Stuart and his son Robert were known in the Highlands 
by the designation, 'Big John of the Woods' and 'Little Robert of 
the Hills.' John's immediate ancestors were doubtless CathoHcs, 
as one of the family took up arms in the cause of the Pretender in 
1715, and another in 1745. Robert's boyhood and youth were 
spent in the neighborhood of Callender, Balquhidder, the Trosachs 
and Loch Katrine, and he was famihar with every foot of that beau- 
tiful region, since made immortal by Sir Walter Scott's ' Lady of the 
Lake ' — possessing a vigorous brain and a wonderfully retentive 
memory, his mind was stored with facts and incidents of Scotland's 
history, and his nature became imbued with the chivalric charac- 
teristics of her noblest sons. Throughout life his memory served to 
enchant his hearers as he related the tales and legends of his native 
hills. He was thoroughly educated in the doctrinal behef of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and though not until later in life 
did he make profession of rehgion, yet he always maintained three 
habits of action, originating under the parental roof, which threw 
an influence around him, which followed him into the trackless wil- 
derness of America, and forsook him not through all the scenes of 
an eventful hfe. These were a rel|gious regard for the Sabbath, a 
reverence for the sacred Scriptures as the word of God, and a respect 
for the ministry of that word as a Divine ordinance. 

"However, until middle life he disdained experimental rehgion, 
regarding it as a weakness of character, or as the merest enthusiasm. 
He honored and valued the ordinances and rites of Christian wor- 
ship, as preserved and practiced in their simplicity by his ancestors 
and countrymen. As a lofty man of the world his rehgion was 
wholly ritual. Its elements were external morahty, doctrinal ortho-* 
doxy, prevalent convictions of the truth of Christianity as a system 
of valuable ethics, historical faith, demonstrations of respect for its 



institutions and consistent professors, and conformity to a general 
ritual. 

" You have before you a proud, handsome, cultured Highland 
Scotchman; dignity, sternness, decision and energy his prominent 
characteristics; personally of commanding form and presence, and 
a thorough gentleman m dress and demeanor. 

"When about attaining his majority his friend and relative, 
Gen. Robert Stuart, after whom he was named, and who was a 
prominent officer in the East Ladia Company's Army, proposed to 
take him out to India, and look to his advancement in hfe. This 
was in some respects a flattering proposal, as Gen. Stuart was a 
bachelor and wealthy. The offer was accepted, and the prepara- 
tions were all made for the journey, when, at the last moment, the 
heart of his mother failed her at the thought of the separation from 
her idohzed child in so distant and unhealthy a region. The pro- 
ject was abandoned. I name this circumstance and incident of his 
life as a needed ingredient in obtaining a true opinion of his charac- 
ter; this was a tenderness of love for mother and home, and after- 
ward to wife and children, that seldom forms a part in such a man 
as I have hitherto described. 

"At the age of 22 he came to America at the solicitation of his 
uncle, Da\dd Stuart, who was then agent of the Northwest Company 
in Lower Canada, and Robert Stuart landed at Montreal in 1807. 
But on his arrival his uncle had gone to Labrador. He associated 
himself in business with the same company, and under the tutorage 
of a Roman Catholic priest, made himself master of the French 
language, the better to quahfy himself for the commercial hfe to 
which he had devoted himself. His elegance of diction in the use 
of both the French and English languages was a remarkable accom- 
plishment favorable to his plans, and a specially noticeable grace in 
him throughout his life. Subsequently he entered the office of the 
attorney-general of the Province, and continued a rigid course of 
business discipline in Canada, until he engaged with John Jacob 
Astor, of New York, who organized in 1810 the Pacific Fur Com- 
pany, for the purpose of establishing trading posts on the Columbia 
River and along the Pacific coast. As one of the partners of the 
firm he set sail from New York in 1810 in the ship Tonquin, doubled 
Cape Horn, touched at the Sandwich Islands, reached his destina- 
tion, and aided in laying the foundation of the city of Astoria. 

"This perilous voyage, its disasters and expeditions of a like 
nature following the planting this settlement in the Northwest, has 
been given to the world through the gifted pen of Washington Irv- 
ing, and from material principaUy furnished the author of "Astoria" 
in the daily journal kept by Robert Stuart. Nothing equalling this 
tlirilhng narrative has ever been given to the pubhc, so valuable in 
its details of the trials and vicissitudes attendant upon the early 
explorations of the va st region west of the Mississippi Valley, the 
Columbia River and of the Pacific coast. 

As an incident that determined important experiences in the 
life of Robert Stuart, I will here give you the sequel to the voyage 
of the Tonquin : 

" This vessel was ordered to coast northward for trade with the 
natives, and to return home in the Autumn.^ Mr. Stuart designed 
to form one of the company on board, but the rash, irascible temper 
of the captain and Stuart's indomitable will were not congenial ele- 
ments for such companionship, and he refused to accompany the 
expedition. At Vancouver's Island the savages boarded the ship, 
ostensibly for traffic. The petulance and obstinacy of the captain 
enraged the savages. He had neglected the instructions given him 
as to his deahngs with them, and insultingly pointed to his gun as 
his defense when remonstrated with by the interpreter. The result 
.was, the Indians in large numbers came on board, deceitfully pur- 
chasing and arming themselves with knives, and at a 
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given signal uttered the savage yell, and fell upon their victims. 
Five only of the ship's company escaped instant death, who retreated 
and fortified themselves in the cahin. Four of these left the ship in 
the Hfe-boat, but were captured, and suiffered a protracted, torturing 
death. One alone remained, wounded and meditating revenge. 
The next day the savages boarded the ship in immense numbers, 
for pillage; when the only survivor of that ship's company, heroic- 
ally seizing his opportunity, set fire to the magazine, and blew up 
himself, ship, and Indians, with a tremendous explosion. 

'* The loss of this vessel rendered it necessary to devise other 
means to reach the Atlantic, and an expedition by land was under- 
taken by Bobert Stuart ^nth. six attendants. Let me whisper to you 
that, before he left New York, a more than twinkle of light had 
dawned upon his life, of a warmth and brightness hitherto unknown 
to him. Its scintiUant rays found a way to his big heart, and by 
night and by day that Star in the East, yes, indeed, a Star in Beth- 
lehem, hastened his footsteps thitherward, for Stuart was then an 
ardent, eager lover. 

*' After twelve long months of peril and privations, surpassing 
the wildest scenes of romance, they accomphshed the journey over- 
land from the mouth of the Columbia to New York City. 

" Eemember, this was in 1812, more than sixty years ago, when 
there was scarcely a settlement west of Detroit in Michigan. Ohio, 
Hhnois, Michigan, Indiana, and Wisconsin, and other now populous 
Western States, constituted the Northwestern Territory. The war 
with Great Britain at that time existed, and the blockade of the 
City of New York, and of the whole Atlantic coast, put an end to 
the enterprise at Astoria, and Mr. Stuart sought other employment. 

" In 1819 he removed to the Island of Mackinaw, and for fif- 
teen years conducted the commercial enterprise of the American 
Fur Company, extending from the lakes to the Eocky Mountains. 
While in New York, in 1813, he wooed and won a wife, who, in 
beauty and womanly grace of personal and mental endowments, is 
rarely equalled. Gifted in aU that ennobles and dignifies woman- 
hood, she possessed the charms. of wit and culture that made her a 
fascination to aU who came within her influence. I speak but the 
words of truth and soberness of this lovely, accomplished woman — 
one truly worthy of so noble a man. 

" Mrs. Stuart was a native of Brooklyn, N. Y., and was edu- 
cated in the Moravian Society, of Bethlehem, Pa. She was the 
Star of Bethlehem that Hghted his way, not only across the track- 
less, pathless continent, but cheered and adorned his hfe with never- 
fading radiance. She accompanied Mr. Stuart to his frontier home 
at Mackinac in 1819. 

The business life of Mr. Stuart while at Mackinac was one of 
laborious efforts in conducting the gigantic enterprises of that ener- 
getic company, and he was signally successful. Associated with 
him were men of rare abihty, and under them almost an army of 
men fiUing the several departments of this vast organization in its 
multifarious details. The supervision of the affairs of the company 
were under his immediate control and management until the wind- 
ing up of their operations in 1834, when he removed to Detroit. 

" Life at Mackinac, in those days, was not wholly one of drudg- 
ery and business engagements. There was occasional reUef, and 
especially during the long winters, when gaiety and reveries, such 
as are not known to us at this day, were indulged in by the daring 
men who had assumed the role of advance guard on the outskirts of 
civilization. Besides the gifted and cultured from Eastern homes, 
there were many reckless, wild adventurers who had drifted into this 
locaUty, and here found opportunity for the most extravagant aban- 
don. The officers of the United States Army who were stationed at 
the garrison in Fort Mackinac, were not counted out in the recur- 
ring festivities of the * Mighty Northwesters,' who, imitating the old 



feasts in Highland Castles, renewed their gorgeous feasts and song 
and dance at their hospitable homes. The occasional gatherings of 
a few of the choice spirits in boon companionship to * make a night of 
it ' with whist and wine, were not the least nor less frequent of the 
scenes of dissipation and reckless jollity that these old timers arranged 
during seasons of relaxation from active duties. 

" I wiU relate an occurrence at one of their affairs : 

" Stuart occasionally, with special friends, was one of a number 
to ' hie themselves awa ' in an isolated building with closed shutters, 
and pass the night in such revelry. 

" Mrs. Stuart, because of her ardent love for her liege lord and 
lover, would not submit to such unseemly neglect, and after a num- 
ber of such absen tings from his cheerful and otherwise happy home, 
determined to venture a reclamation of her husband from such 
entanglements. 

"Not a word passed between them referring to this source of agony 
to her loving heart, nor could she longer live without an attempt to 
restore to herself the rightful control of her husband's hours of 
leisure and rest. Soon an evening came when Stuart did not come 
home. With restless, anxious alarm she passed the long night in 
waiting for his footsteps, with the cold dread in her heart that only 
a wife can feel and know. 

" The cold gray of the morning found her still walking that 
floor. In her desperation a thought touched her. ' I have always 
dressed in the plaid — the fuU Highland costume on Ms birthdays — 
it is a fancy of his and a delight; I'll dress in it and find him and 
bring him home.' At once she acted upon the suggestion. She 
carefuUy, tastefully arrayed herself from head to foot in the Stuart 
plaid, and enveloped in a cloak, she ran along the street, and soon 
reached the house with the closed shutters. It was broad daylight 
now, but within it was night, and hesitating a moment at the door, 
she dropped the cloak, then opened the door, stepped into the room, 
and stood before the group of men in that glare of lights, a High- 
land lassie, radiant in her beauty! — the plume that adorned her 
Scottish bonnet trembling in unison with her excited, throbbmg 
heart! In wondering astonishment, and pale with emotion before 
the apparition, the gentlemen were speechless. In a moment Stuart 
recovered from the startling thrill, and rising from his chair, with 
courtly grace offered his arm to his wife, and gallantly escorted her 
home. Not a word was spoken or needed, and that scene forever 
barred any recurrence of * nights from home.' 

" During Eobert Stuart's sojourn at Mackinac, I think it was in 
1828, a complete transformation of the inner man occurred. Eecog- 
nizing the needs on the Island of the Gospel ministry, he had given 
encouragement in 1823 to a proposed Christian Mission, and prof- 
fered a home for the minister, and opened his doors to welcome 
him as a member of his family; with the express stipulation, that 
no interference, directly or indirectly, should be made by the clergy- 
man with the accustomed gayeties of his house, excepting upon the 
Sabbath, when he w^ould permit the assembling for family worship 
on that day; but no other rehgious exercise in his house would be 
tolerated by him. This was the beginning of the missionary efforts 
at Mackinac, with which mostof you are familiar, the results of 
which may only be known at the Great Day. 

** His early training in the old home in Scotland had prepared 
him with a foundation that he now built upon. His strong mind 
gradually took hold of the interests awakened in his associates and 
acquaintances around him, and his conviction of the Truth was 
most characteristic of the man. I need not describe his strugglings. 
So sudden, radical, aud complete was the change in this man, that 
even the Indians regarded him with amazement, and ever after 
treated him with a deference and veneration that bordered upon 
idolatry, and they loved and honored him. 
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** So exact was he in the performance of every Christian duty, 
from that time to the day of his death (about twenty years), nothing 
of business or place of surroundings was allowed to interfere with 
the observance of such obhgations. In journeying, whether on 
steamboat or at a hotel, without ostentation or intrusion upon the 
privileges of others, but with the inflexible habit of his home cus- 
tom, his family assembled at the hour allotted for devotions, and 
•with him fulfilled what to him was a sacred and cherished duty; 
and this was but an indication of the habit and life and every-day 
demeanor of the man, the humble, dependent, faithful Christian. If 
ever a man lived who was whoUy consecrated to the service of his 
Master, while energetically and thoroughly fulfilling his relations as 
a citizen in pubhc and private hfe, that man was Bobert Stuart. 
On his removal to Detroit, in 1835, he became ruhng elder in Dr. 
Duffield^s church, and these relations were never changed. How 
appropriate such a man was in such a place, can only be known by 
' those with whom he associated and who knew him, as the citizens 
of Detroit all did. The poor knew no dearer friend than he was to 
them. 

** From a sermon that was preached by Dr. Duffield, on the 
occasion of his death, I have taken liberally into this sketch. If 
any of you would look more closely into the life of this great and 
good-man, I commend that discourse to your perusal. 

" Eobert Stuart was appointed Indian Agent by President 
Harrison, having charge over all the scattered tribes of the North- 
west, whose interests he watched and guarded with paternal care. 
His first visit to Grand Haven was in 1835, while acting as Indian 
Agent, and together with Mrs. Stuart, passed several months here. 
He had invested largely in lands in this county, and was one of the 
projectors and proprietors of the city, beginning in 1834, and con- 
tinuing many years a member of * The Grand Haven Company.' 

"Many characteristic incidents relating to Mr. Stuart that oc- 
curred while here I pass now, as I have taken up more time than I 
had intended in my recollections of him; but in social chat hereafter 
your possible interest in him may lead to a knowledge of the rich 
vein of humor that was an outcrop with him on aU occasions, and 
which served to make him the very center of attraction in social 
gatherings not only, but in pubhc assemblages. 

"Mr. Stuart was subsequently elected treasurer of the State of 
Michigan, and after the expiration of his term of office was appoint- 
ed, in 1845, trustee and secretary of the Illinois and Michigan Canal 
Board, with his office in Chicago. His known character and probity 
secured the confidence of capitahsts, and his management of that 
great work, connecting Lake Michigan with the Gulf of Mexico, 
was in full keeping with his successful and established business rep- 
utation. 

"He died at the age of 64 at Chicago, in October, 1848. A 
noticeable coincidence is, that the manner of his death was precisely 
that of his father, John Stuart— peacefully, painlessly, while sitting 
in his chair. 

"Wherever he was known the intelligence of his death was re- 
ceived with* overwhelming sorrow. In the Detroit Advertiser of that 
date I find an exquisite poem from the pen of D. Bethune Duffield, 
Esq., beginning and ending with the following hues: 

• Hushed be each note of gladness! 
Let sorrow have her way— 
For manlv hearts are swelling 
With bitter grief to-day.' 

and the echo came from Scotland and America alike! 

"My friends, I have thus given you a hastily prepared sketch, 
partly from concurrent data and from memory in reply to your toast, 
*The City of Grand Haven.' My intention is to bring before you a 
model man in pubhc and private hfe. A Christian gentleman, a 



Scotch- American, such as either country may well remember with 
honor and pride, and pardon me if in my admiration for his charac- 
ter and worth, I assert that this country cannot furnish a parallel to 
the life and character of Eobert Stuart." 

We are sure it wiU gratify the many friends who still cherish- 
the memory of Clakk B. Albee, to have a brief sketch of his life 
inserted in the history of the County he did so much to develop. 
He was born at Highgate, Franklin County, Vt., July 10, 1811. 
His early educational advantages were hmited, but as soon as he 
became of age he determined to see something of the world for him- 
self, and went to Michigan, where he was employed one ye^r in 
teaching. In 1835 he sought more profitable employment, and 
found a position with David Carver, of Chicago, arriving in Grand 
Haven in 1836 as agent for Carver in the forwarding and commis- 
sion business. In 1838 he separated from Carver and established a 
general store for himself, adding successively a boot and shoe store, 
a tannery, a hotel and a lumber establishment. During the rebel-- 
lion he was appointed Draft Commissioner, and was active in aiding 
heads of famihes to procure substitutes. Originally a Whig, he be- 
came an earnest Eepublican on the formation of that party, but he had 
such a strong sense of right, that he never allowed fidelity to party 
to bhnd him to its faults. He was a charter member of the Odd Fel- 
lows, and filled aU the positions of a subordinate lodged, but the mul- 
tiplicity of his business cares caused him to withdraw from active 
connection. He had a warm heart for humanity, and was particu- 
larly tender of the interests of little children. In his religious views 
he was unse«tarian. His death occurred suddenly Jan. 30, 1874 — 
his death was a loss to the people of western Michigan, as his re- * 
moval caused a vacancy that could not easily be filled. 

Prof. A. W. Taylor, of the County Board of Education, is a 
pioneer teacher of Ottawa County, having come to Grand Haven in 
1853. He was County Superintendent in 1867-8-9, principal of 
Spring Lake school in 1870. He is held in grateful remembrance 
by his old pupils. He is now a resident of Nunica. 

Z. G. WiNsoK, wholesale dealer in coal, salt, cement, &c., and 
agent for Chicago and Grand Eiver line of steamers, was bom in 
Skaneateles, N. Y., in 1814, in 1822 removed to Syracuse, in 1833 
was one of the first settlers in Ionia and Grand Eapids, taking up 
land. He came down the river as clerk for the Indian trader, Eix 
Eobinson, the Ferry family arriving next season. In 1836 joined 
Capt. Nancy, of Kalamazoo, in a land agency, in 1851 he went to 
California for three years, from 1855 to 1860 took charge of Grand 
Eiver steamers, in 1865 he operated at Petrolia, and in 1868 he es- 
tabhshed his present extensive business. Mr. Winsor is still hale 
and active, and may be found at his post every day. 

Henry John Bolt was born in the province of Gelderland, Hol- 
land, in 1823, came to Grand Haven July 5, 1847, working first in 
Hopkins' saw mill. Mr. Bolt has*held the office of coroner and the 
street commissionership for twelve years. He now resides in his 
fine residence on Washington Avenue, in the city of Grand Haven. 
He married May 9, 1852^ Miss Corneha Elfers, who was bom 1828, 
coming from Overissel, Holland, in 1848. The family consists of 
eight children, six hving: Hannah, bom July 10, 1853; Alice, 
April. 26, 1855; Jennie, June 4^3, 1857; Henry, Aug. 27, 1859; 
(died 17 months old) Hattie, June 27, 1862; Cornelia, Jan. 13, 
1865, (died six months old); Henry J., Oct. 22, 1866; Albert, May 
29, 1871. 

E. W. BoYNTON is a native of Maine and first came- to Michigan 
in 1844. His early life was spent at work, and acquiring an educa- 
tion at the district school and from such books as he was able to 
gain access to. He came to Michigan during the early days and 
was an active participant in the pioneer experiences of that time. 
He was familiar with the first paths and Indian trails of western 
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Michigan, and is well acquainted with the progress and develop- 
ment of all that part of the State. After roughing it in the State for a 
few years he turned his attention to law, and was admitted to practice 
m 1859, and is therefore one of the veterans at the bar. In 1868 he 
came to Grand Haven from Essex, and has since hved here and de- 
voted himself to his profession. 

L. M. S. Smith, ex-postmaster of Grand Haven, was born in 
Tompkins County, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1808, remaining there untH man. 
hood, studying for the Presbyterian ministiy, in which service he 
spent his best days, until his lungs failed. He was the pioneer 
Presbyterian missionary of Ionia County in 1837, and came to Ot- 
tawa in 1848, to cany on mercantile business at Millpoint (now 
Spring Lake) ; came to Grand Haven to carry on the iiewspaper bus- 
iness, which he did from 1862 to 1872, was post-master for over 
four years, going out of office in 1881, and was assistant assessor 
for many years. Mr. Smith is a gentleman most highly respected 
by all the community. 

John W. Barns, born in Vermont, 1824, came with his twin 
brother James to Grand Eapids when twelve years of age, and they 
both were apprentices in the office of the Grand River Times, the 
paper published in that region by G. W. Paterson. After serving 
three years, he with his brother served four years at the carpenter's 
trade, and came to Spring Lake in 1846, workmg on the brig En- 
terprise. Li July, 1851, commenced the Graiid River Times with 
liis brother and Mr. Angell, and also pubhshed the News subse- 
quently, but was twice burned out. He sold the Times to Galen East- 
man, who pubhshed it at Eastman ville for a year or two. After 
disposing of the Neivs he purchased a ten acre fruit lot on which 
he still resides; has been alderman for Fourth Ward for many years, 
also on school board, town clerk, treasurer, supervisor, and in near- 
ly every office except mayor. Married in 1856 E. C. Breau and has 
three sons and an equal number of daughters. 

Among the honored dead we may mention the late 

GEORGE PARKS, 

one of Grand Haven's oldest settlers and foremost citizens, who was 
born in Cayuga County, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1817, and was the son of 
Capt. Eobert Parks, of 158th Eegiment of the war of 1812. He 
moved with his parents to Michigan in 1823, coming to Buffalo by 
team, as it was before the Erie "ditch" was opened, and to Detroit 
by sailing vessel, locating in the wilderness of Oakland County, 
where he cleared a large farm, on which George worked hard except 
when he went to district school and six months to Pontiac Academy. 
In January, 1840, he married Permeha, daughter of Deacon Wat- 
tles, of Binghampton, N. Y., by whom he has three children, Byron 
W., born in 1844; George B., in 1852; Fanny, 1858. After a 
short experience on a farm in '43 he moved to the village of Ionia, 
and was landlord of the "Cottagef ' and in '44 he removed to Grand 
Haven, then a small village ; with the growth and prosperity of 
which hehas been closely identified, and at the time of his death 
with the exception of the FeiTys, was the oldest settler in that city. 
In 1864, in connection with E. W. Barnes, he entered into the for- 
warding business and mth Capt. Ganoe in the Grand Haven and 
Grand Eapids steamboat line. In )^m and 1866 he and Mr. Blair 
entered into forwarding, and in 1867 he and his son Byron entered 
into the sash and door business. In 1852 he was elected County 
Treasurer, and re-elected for four terms; and when Grand Haven 
was incorporated in 1867 was elected its first mayor. He was justice 
of the peace for many years to the time of his death from pneumo- 
nia in Dec. 1880, when his lengthy funeral cortege and the attend- 
ance of liis brother Masons and Odd FeUows, of which orders he 
was a prominent and respected member, attested the high opinion 
entertained of him by his neighbors. He was emphaticaUy an hon- 



est man, a man of common sense, a man whose kindly heart made 
it impossible that he could leave an enemy behind. He held many 
pubhc trusts, always satisfactorily, was a Past Grand Master of the 
Odd Fellows, a Pas^ Master of the Masonic Lodge, and a Knight 
Templar of the same order. 

Stephen L. Lowing, LaAvyer, was born in Genesee County, 
N. Y., in 1817, came to Ottawa in 1836, locating in Georgetown, 
and took a leading part in developing that township, being Justice 
of the Peace, Supervisor, and, in fact, holding nearly every township 
office in succession; was a farmer, lumberman and merchant, and 
when the war broke out he and all his men rushed to the front in 
Company I, Third Michigan Infantry, enhsting for three years, and 
equipping themselves at their own expense for the war; and it was 
the first fuH regiment in the field, going into the Army of the Poto- 
mac, being under Generals Heintzelman, French and Hancock. 
Mr. L. was wounded in the leg, which determined his career as a 
lawyer; he came home for a time and was commander at Detroit 
Barracks. Eejoined his regiment and took part in Locust Grove, 
Eappahannock, Mine Eun and Eapidan. He is still active and vig- 
orous, and is in partnership with Mr. Cross in law. 

E. W. Duncan, Lawyer, was born in Vermont in 1834, came 
to Grand Haven in 1851, and has been Prosecuting Attorney two 
terms and Circuit Court Commissioner six terms. 

Geo. E. Hubbard, Hardware Merchant, is one of the old and 
prominent citizens of Grand Haven, and in that city opened 
the first tin and hardware store in Ottawa County in 1856. His 
present store is the first three story brick erected in the city. He 
has been Alderman, Supervisor and Mayor. 

Henry Griffin, now retired, was born in 1807, in Ontario, and 
came to Eastmanville in 1838, and on being elected Sheriff in 1844, 
came to Grand Haven. He has also been County Clerk, and carried on 
the drug business. 

H. C. Akeley is one of Grand Haven's most active and enter- 
prising citizens, and has been a resident of the county since 1858. 
Although a lawyer by profession, he has made his money chiefly by 
lumbering, in which he is extensively engaged, being one of the 
leading stockholders of the Grand Haven Lumber Company, which 
is buying up mill after miU. Mr. Akeley has just completed a fine 
residence on the hill in the vicinity of the Court House. He enhsted 
in October, 1863, in Second Michigan Cavaliy, which was placed in 
the mihtary division of the Mississippi, serving until the close of the 
war, and rising from the ranks to the position of Adjutant. 

Thomas Stewart WmTE, of the firm of White & Friant, lum- 
bermen, was born at Grand Haven June 28, 1810, and is son of 
Thomas W. and Caroline (Morton) White, natives of New England. 
In 1859, after leaving school, he entered the banking house of Feny 
& Son, where he served as a clerk for three years. Finding the po- 
sition injured his health, he accepted, in 1863, the position of ship- 
ping clerk with Gray, Phelps & Co., of Chicago. After two years he 
re-entered the banking house of Ferry & Son as cashier. In 1867 he 
formed a partnership with Heber Squier, as Squier & White, as log 
owners, general contractors, and ship builders. He suggested tlie 
idea of a barge line for transporting freight between Chicago and the 
east shore of Lake Michigan ; and founded the firm of Kirby, Fur- 
long & Co., which estabhshed the line of Kirby barges. In 1869 he 
disposed of his interest in this business, and became associated with 
Thomas Friant, under the name of Wliite & Friant, as lumbermen 
and log runners. All logs sawed at the mouth of Grand Eiver 
passed through tjieir hands and were delivered to the several miUs. 
At the same time Mr. White became connected with J. M. Avery, of 
Grand Eapids, in a saw miU. This firm was afterwards merged 
into that of Eobinson, Solomon & Co., manufacturers of dressed 
lumber, etc. Mr. White saw the necessity for a fire department in 
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Grand Haven, and with his accustomed energy started one in 1869, 
which at the end of two years became second to none in the State 
in efficiency. On the re-organization of the First National Bank in 
1871 he was chosen one of the directors. In 1872 he was elected 
director of the Wait Manufacturing Co., of which he was afterwards 
secretary and treasurer. April 20, 1870 he married Miss Mary E. 
Daniel, of Milwaukee. Mr. White-is an unassuming business man 
with shrewd business talents, and liberal to all public charities. 

Dekk Vyne is a native of Holland, and came to this country 
with his parents in 1848. His parents stopped at Holland, Ottawa 
County, and Derk came to Grand Haven where he found work in 
the lumber mills. With the industry and prudence that character- 
ize the 'Hollanders, Mr. Vyne kept steadily at work and managed 
each year to lay up something from his earnings. In 1858 he pur- 
chased a team and began draying about the town. His business in- 
creased as the business of the place grew, and he was obhged to add 
other teams and wagons from time to time, until for several years he 
has operated a general city express business, and also keeps a wood 
and coal yard. Honest and straightforward in all his deahngs, and 
a hard worker, he has managed to accumulate a handsome compe- 
tency as the fruits of his industry. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

J. W.*AcKLEY came to Grand Haven in 1876. Has been saw- 
filer since 1864, and in his present position as saw-filer at Boyden 
& Akeley's mill since the spring of 1881. In 1863 Mr. Ackley en- 
listed in the war at Edgerton, Ohio, and served until discharged 
in 1864. 

' J. M. Albers, Jr., is a native of Holland, and came to Grand 
Haven in 1854. Since 1867 he has been in business with his father, 
who is one of the oldest house painters in Grand Haven. 
' James P. Armstead, head clerk of Cutler House, was bom near 
Cleveland, Ohio, in 1855, came to Grand Haven in 1870, attending 
the high school, and being one year at Grand Eapids Commercial 
College; was three years south for the Crystal City Glass Works of 
E. B. Ward, of Detroit, and was six months in post office, came to 
Cutler House in 1877, married November 3, 1880, Miss Carrie 
Barnes, niece of Dwight Cutler, who died about the close of 1881, 
leaving one child. Mr. Armstead is an obliging and efficient officer. 

Ball Brothers, dealers in dry goods and groceries, Howlett 
Block, Washington Street, are natives of Grand Haven, their par- 
ents having moved in thirty-one years ago from the Kingdom of 
Holland. Ball Bros, commenced business November 1, 1877, and 
do quite a large business, carrying a $5,000 stock. The statistics 
of tiieir business given below show steady improvement : In 1878 
it was f 16,000; in 1879, $25,000; in 1880, $27,028; in 1881, 
$29,920. They do an exclusively cash trade. 

E. Baughn is a native of St. Johns, Mich., and came to Grand 
Haven in 1865, since which time he has been in business as lumber 
inspector. 

■ Cornelius Barns, book-keeper at Boyden & Akeley's shingle 
mill, was born in Vermont February 17th, 1830, came to Grand 
Haven in 1862, and was in that position since May 15th, 1872, 
until in the spring of 1882 he accepted the position of book-keeper 
to S. C. Hall, the wealthy lumberman of Muskegon. 

E. G. Bell, one of the leading business men of Grand Haven, 
came here from Menasha, Wis., in July, 1878, as book-keeper for 
the Wait Manufaciniring Company. Soon afterwards the works 
passed out of the hands of the original owners, and Mr. Bell was 
put in charge of the business. In the spring of 1881 a new com- 
pany was formed, of which Mr. Bell was elected president and gen- 



eral manager. The company is doing a large and prosperous 
business in the manufacture of planters, hand rakes, etc. Mr. Bell 
is a careful and sagacious business man, and is managing the busi- 
ness affairs of his company with great success. 

James A. Britton is a native of New York State, and came to 
GrandviUe, Mich., in 1838. For several years he operated a mill at 
Grand ville, and in 1868 came to Grand Haven. In the spring of 
1879 he took the position of foreman in the Emlaw mill. 

A. Brown is a native of Scotland, and came to this country in 
1854. In 1866 he came to Grand Haven from Detroit, and since 
that time has carried on the business of blacksmithing. In the 
spring of 1881 his shop was burned, but he immediately rebuilt upon 
the site of the old one. 

John M. H. Brown was born in New Brunswick in 1847, and 
came to Grand Haven in 1868. While in New Brunswick he 
learned the carpenter's trade, which he has followed since he came 
to Grand Haven. 

AvERYvn^LE T. Cairns, of the lumber firm of Wyman & Cairns, 
was bom in Canada, and came to Grand Haven in 1868. Up to 
1878 Mr. Cairns was Lumber Inspector, occasionally buying and 
selling, as favorable opportunities offered. In 1878 the firm of Wy- 
man & Cairns w^as formed for the purpose of dealmg in logs, lumber 
and shingles. 

John W. Callister came to Grand Haven in 1867. During 
the war he was in the employ of the Government as ship carpenter, 
and upon leaving the South in 1867 came to Grand Haven, where 
he has since Hved and followed his trade. For some time he has 
been foreman of the Kirby Ship Yard, in which he has an interest. 
Mr. CalHster has followed his trade since 1847. 

M. H. Creager, Collector of Internal Eevenue, is an old resi" 
dent and one of the representative men of Ottawa County. Mr. 
Creager was born in Geauga County, Ohio, in 1836, and was at one 
time a student of the late President Garfield. In 1856 he came to 
Berlin, Ottawa County, where he remained until the breaking out; of 
the war. In 1861 he enlisted as Sergeant of the Second Michigan 
Infantry. For a time he w^as a member of Gen. McCook's staff, and 
held the position of Inspector General. He was at one time de- 
tailed as Judge Advocate at Edgefield, Tenn. At the close of the 
war he received his discharge and returned to Chester, Ottawa County, 
where he engaged in lumbering. In 1871 he was burned out, and 
engaged at teaching for one year when he was elected County Treas- 
urer, and removed to Grand Haven, where he has since resided. He 
held the office of county treasurer until the first of January 1881. 
Upon leaving that office he engaged in manufacturing, to w^hich he 
gave his personal attention until in the fall of 1881 he received the 
appointment of Eevenue Collector. Mr. Creager has always been 
actively interested in public affairs and has been one of the leaders 
in the politics of the county. He was Secretary of the Eepublican 
County Committee in 1866-7, and has been Chairman of the com- 
mitte since that time. He is exceedingly popular with the people of 
the county, and his record is that of an excellent soldier and citizen. 

J. Morris Cross, lawyer, of Grand Haven, was the son of 
Jesse and Margaret (Davis) Cross, and was bom in Grantham, Sulli- 
van County, New Hampshire, February 24, 1831. His grandfather 
was conspicuous in the Eevolutionary War. His father was a Bap- 
tist clergyman, and had six children. He was a man of exceedingly 
fine personal appearance, and possessed great power and vigor. His 
ancestry were remarkable for fine physiques, longevity, and buoyancy 
of spirit. His early education was obtained entirely through his 
own exertions. He took a thorough Hterary and theological course 
of study, and attained proficiency in classical and scientific branches 
of which he was decidedly fond. When about twenty-two years of 
age, he read law quite extensively, becoming familiar, in an unusual 
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degree, with the laws of various civilized nations. After completing 
his studies, he entered upon the work of the ministry. He preached 
for two years at Fisherville, New Hampshire, a beautiful village on 
the Contoocook Eiver, which .constituted the northern ward of the 
city of Concord, where he was loved by his people and esteemed by 
his associates. After about two year's strenuous labor, his health 
failed, and an hereditary pulmonary disease showed itself, which he 
succeeded in arresting, however, by physical exercise, including a 
system of gymnastics. In the fall of 1858, he accepted a call from 
Presbyterian Church at Urbana, Champaign County^- Ohio, where 
his services were highly appreciated. In the spring of 1860 he re- 
turned to Massachusetts, and was married, April 12, to Lucinda C. 
Noyes, a lady of culture, who died November 30, 1872. Her death 
was greatly mourned ; her life had been fiUed with sunshine and 
beauty. Mr. Cross was next settled at Findlay, Ohio, over a thriv- 
ing Presbyterian church. After about four years, feeling that the 
pressure of the climate was injuring him, he decided to go farther 
West. Previous to his departure he received a very handsome gold 
watch, suitably inscribed, from the people of his church, as a token 
of their love and gratitude. He removed to Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, October 6, 1869, where he supphed the pulpit of the Presbyte- 
rian Church for a time, until failing health compehed him to resign 
the position. After a season of rest he entered into partnership with 
Stephen L. Lowing, in the spring of 1872. They have carried on 
an extensive law business, but are now dissolving. He has repre- 
sented the Presbytery on several occasions at the General Assembly, 
and has taken an active part in all religious progress. He has never 
solicited official position, and has held no offices except those con- 
jiected with the educational interests of the country. He is a man 
of excellent social qualities, having an inexhaustible supply of hu- 
morous anecdotes and a flow of wit. He is remarkable for his 
indomitable will, and is an exemplary and honored citizen. 

E. P. CuMiNGs, Dentist, Grand Haven, is a native of New 
Hampshire, and came to Grand Haven in 1861. He first began the 
practice of dentistry in 1868, and was the first dentist to locate in 
Grand Haven. He has practised here continuously since 1868, and 
does a very large and prosperous business. Dr. Cumings is in 
every sense a progressive man who keeps pace with the march of im- 
provement, and takes pride in the quality of excellence in all that 
he does. 

B. F. CuKTiss is a native of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. In 1844 
he was admitted to the bar and practice of law in Trumbull County, 
Ohio. In May 1865 he came to Grand Haven, and was prosecuting 
attorney of the county during 1866-67. For one year after coming 
here he was associated with Wm. H. Parks, now of HoUand, in the 
practice of law, but at the end of the year the firm was dissolved 
and Mr. Curtiss has done business alone since that time. 

Joseph Douglass, Jk., is a native of Vermont, and for a num- 
ber of years followed railroading in the East. In 1880 he came to 
Grand Haven, and since that time has been in the employ of Brouwer 
& Yos, as engineer at their mill. 

F. H. Down, carpenter and builder, is a native of Wayne County, 
New York, and came to Michigan in 1857. Before leaving New 
York he learned the carpenter trade which he followed at South 
Haven. He remained there until 1871 when he removed to Grand 
Haven, where he still resides. 

John Donker, saloon keeper, born December 6, 1812, in Hol- 
land, came with his family to Grand Haven in 1854. He has five 
sons and two daughters; his last son was born July 7, 1877. 

H. N. Elkington is a native of London, England, and came to 
this country in 1861, and has been a resident of Grand Haven since 
1865, For nine years prior to 1879 he was in the employ of the 
Goodrich Transportation Company, and in 1875 took his present 



position of cashier and book-keeper for the Stearns Manufacturing 
Company at Grand Haven. 

A. J. EinLAw came to Muskegon in 1849 and for several years 
was engaged in miU building. Afterwards he went into the lum- 
ber business at Muskegon, and continued there until 1836 when he 
came to Grand Haven. In 1877 the Grand Haven Lumber Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Emlaw is a member, bought the miU, now 
known as the Emlaw mill, and enlarged it in 1880 to a capacity of 
one hundred thousand feet a day. Mr. Emlaw gives his time and 
attention to the affairs of this miU. He is one of the pioneer lum- 
bermen of Michigan, and as a citizen is always ready to lend a help- 
ing hand to whatever wiU promote the public good. 

Isaac Emlaw was born in Frankhn County, N. Y., in 1825. In 
1844 he came to Grand Haven and engaged at work in lumber 
mills. In 1862 he enlisted at Grand Eapids as a member of the 
10th Michigan Cavalry, and served until the close of the war in 1865. 
Since 1877 he has been connected with the Emlaw mill at Grand 
Haven. Mr. Emlaw is one of the pioneers of Grand Haven and a 
veteran in mill service. 

Egbert Finch, superintendent for Squier & White, contractors, 
was born in England, 1841, camem 1848 to Spring Lake. In 1856 
he learned printing in the Grand Eiver Times office. In 1863 en- 
hsted in Company B, 1st Michigan sharp shooters, received a severe 
wound carrying off his right eye, May 26, 1864, and was discharged in 
November following. He married 1869 Frances L. Albee, of HoUand 
City, and has four children. 

Wm. J. Gleason, foreman of freight sheds, D., G. H. & M. E. E., 
has resided in Grand Haven since 1869, coming from Detroit where 
he was born in 1846. . Married in 1869 Johanna Hayes, and has 
four children — residence First street. 

F. Griffith, of No. 72, Washington St., Grand Haven, was 
born in Ontario County, N. Y., in 1851, when seven years of age 
went to Canada, his father, J. M. Griffith, being general agent for 
agricultural implements. About fifteen years ago he came to this 
State and has been in business for himself about ten years. He 
married November 15, 1877, Miss Dell Page, who was bom in Ionia 
County, Michigan, Nov. 15, 1857. They have one child, Myrtie A., 
born Aug. 20, 1878. 

George Hancock was born in Devonshire, England, in 1816, 
and came to Steuben County, N. Y., in 1849, remaining there six- 
teen years, when he came to Spring Lake and purchased a sawmill, 
operating it for three years, after which he went into wagon mak- 
ing. In 1878 he commenced gardening in Grand Haven. In 1844 
he married Miss Joan Howard, of his native shire, by whom he has 
had seven children, three of whom survive. 

F. W. Harris, saw filer at Boyden & Akeley's mill at Grand 
Haven, has been at work in the mill since 1873, and at miUing since 
1869. He came to Grand Haven soon after the war, was a soldier 
in the 21st Michigan Infantry from 1863 to 1865. 

George W. Hewitt, saw filer at Boyden k Akeley's mill has 
been in that position since the Spring of 1881, and has been at work 
in the mill since 1879. He has been at work in lumber mills for 
twenty years. 

Edward Holstell and Eichard Bottje constitute the firm of 
Bottje & HolsteU, in the meat business at Grand Haven. Edward 
Holstell, son of Peter Holstell, is a native of Grand Haven. His 
father is a native of Holland, and came to Grand Haven in 1848. 
Eichard Bottje, son of Antoine Bottje, is also a native of Grand 
Haven. His father came to this place from Holland in 1853. The 
firm of Bottje & Holstell dates from the Spring of 1880. 

J. W. Hutty, druggist, born in Toronto, Ontario, 1840, left 
home for New York in 1866, learning the telegraphing and railway 
businesses, was on D., & M. E.E., and C. & W. M. E. E., about nine 
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years ; for the last six years has been in the drug and stationery bus- 
iness, and carries a stock of about f 5,000. Mr. Hutty is of a social 
temperament, and is a prominent member of the I. 0. 0. F., being 
Past Grand of Ottawa Lodge, No. 46, is a member of the Eoyal Arca- 
num, A.O. U. W., Knights of Honor, Chosen Friends and Fraternal 
Protectors. He is a shrewd and successful business man, as well 
as a most genial and affable gentleman. 

Joseph W. Kiblek is a native of Ohio, where he lived until the 
breaking out of the war. lu 1861 he enKsted and went into the 
army with the 4 1st. Ohio Volunteers. At Gettysburg he was wound- 
ed m tMe right arm and was in a hospital six months. At the close 
of the war in 1865 he returned to Ohio. In 1870 he removed to 
Niles, Mich., where he remained until 1874, when he came to Grand 
Haven where he still resides. 

Peter McCourt came to Grand Haven from Apple ton, Wis- 
consin, in 1879, and entered the employ of the Stearns Manufactu- 
ring Company. In the Spring of 1881 he was made foreman, which 
position he stiU holds. Mr. McCourt is a first-class machinist and 
is the inventor of a noiseless pulley, which is a very valuable improve- 
ment in machinery. He owns the patent in company with Mr. Geo. 
L. Stearns, of the Stearns Manufacturing Co. 

T. A. Matthews came from Maine, his native State, to Grand 
Haven in 1868. Since 1871 he has been at ship carpentering and 
millwright work, and for some time past has been engaged in the 
shipyard of Bobinson & Co., at Grand Haven. 

C. A, Mercer, foreman for Squier & White, was born in Vienna, 
Ontario, in 1832, has been a sailor for years, and is a ship joiner by 
trade. He married in 1856 Helen Campbell, of Hamilton, Ont,, 
and has two sons, Walter F,, born 1868; Angus E,, 1870. 

G, W. MmLER & Co., hardware, in Akeley's block; business es- 
tabhshed October, 1869; stock carried about $6,000. The "Co." 
is Mr. John Stark. 

George W, Miller was bom at Eastmanville in 1844, and is son 
of Henry Miller, well known as a lake captain, who sailed the early 
lake schooners, the Carohne, the brig Enterprise, propeller Ottawa, 
and owned the schooner Ocean. He died at Spring Lake May 11, 
1876. Mr G. W. MiUer is one of the most energetic and enterpris- 
ing merchants in the city. He has risen from the ranks, a self 
made man, from clerk in stores and on vessels to be the leading 
partner of a fine business. He was for three years a partner of 
G. E, Hubbard. He and his father built the first brick store in the 
city. He married in Aug. 1871, Miss Nellie Morse, of Chippewa, 
Ontario, 

Christ Minick, retired farmer, was bom in Prussia, 1820, came 
to Grand Haven in 1851, working at cooperage for three years, and 
then took a farm at Pigeon Creek for ten years, when he moved to 
1st Street, near Frankhn, owning ten acres in 4th Ward. He mar- 
ried in 1850 Miss Mary Wisch and has one daughter, Mary, wife of 
John Thornton r and one son, William, born 1870. 

G, W, Moody was bom in Pennsylvania in 1835- and removed 
to Michigan with his parents in 1838, In 1855 he began as engin- 
eer in a mill at Spring Lake, For several years he was in northern 
Michigan, but in 1874 retumed to Spring Lake, where he remained 
until 1879, when he entered the employ of Boyden & Akeley as en- 
gineer at their shingle mill at Grand Haven. 

John J. More is a native of New York State, and came to Mich- 
igan in 1849, In 1869 he came to Spring Lake where he has since 
been engaged in the mills as engineer. Since 1877 he has been 
chief engineer of the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company, Mr, 
More has foUo^ed engineering for twenty-eight years. 

Thomas F, Murphy was bom in Ireland, and came to this coun- 
try when a small boy. At an early age he learned the trade of ship 
carpenter, which he has followed since 1854, For many years he 



lived in Chicago, and in 1880 came to Grand Haven, Mr, Murphy 
has built several vessels, and has just finished a very fine one, which 
he will sail on the lakes unless it is otherwise disposed of, 

C. Nyson, foreman of tlie cai-penter department of Boyden & 
Akeley's mill, was bom in HoUand in 1835, but has been in Grand 
Haven since 1848, and with the present fimi since 1875. In 1869 
he married Miss Martha Myer. 

James O'Connell, dealer in brass and iron goods, wrought-iron 
pipe, pumps, rubber goods, etc, comer of First and Franklin streets, 
commenced his business May 1st, 1881, and has already a good 
trade. He was bom in Ireland in 1841, came to America in 1848, 
is an engineer, and has the practical skill necessary to handle his 
fine of goods. In 1869 he married Miss Kearnan, of Noi-th Michi- 
gan, and has two children. He enlisted at White Eiver in Noah 
Ferry's regiment, serving to the close of the war. 

Joseph W. O'Brien, of the firm of H. C. Akeley & Co., comer of 
Washington and Second Streets, was born in Chicago in 1860 
where he resided until 1871, and has since been with Mr. Akeley. 
Their store is a very extensive one, being 25 feet front, with a depth 
of 150 feet; stock, |12,000 to |15,000. 

W. H. Painter, lumber inspector and commission dealer in 
lumber, has resided in Ottawa since 1864, and now has his office in 
Grand Haven and residence in Spring Lake. He is a native of 
Illinois, and has long been connected with the lumber trade in Chi- 
cago, and does a large business, employing from fifteen to twenty 
men. 

Joseph Palmer has been engaged in miU work as saw- filer for 
twenty-five years, twenty of which have been on Grand Eiver. In 
1861 he enlisted in the service and served in the war until the close 
of it in 1865. Although he saw plenty of active service, he was 
neither wounded nor in the hospital. In 1878 he took a position 
as saw-filer in the Emlaw miU in Grand Haven, where he is at pres- 
ent engaged. 

G. B. Parks, Cashier of the D.,G. H. & M. Eailroad, was bom in 
Grand Haven in 1852, and is son of the late George Parks, whose 
biography will be found elsewhere. He was educated at the high school, 
entered the railway first as junior clerk in 1872, and has worked 
up to the cashiership. On October 15th, 1879, he married Frances 
Boyce, of Lowell, Mich. 

John T. Percival is a native of Scotland, and came to this 
country in 1865. In 1871 he came to Grand Haven from HoUy, 
Mich., and was agent for the Detroit & Milwaukee Eailway Com- 
pany until 1875, when he opened a flour and feed store, in which 
business he still continues. Mr. Percival is one of the substantial 
business men of Grand Haven, and is straightforward and upright 
in aU his dealings. 

Edward Eeenders is a native of Holland, and came to this 
country in 1863, coming direct to Ottawa County. In 1871 he came 
to Grand Haven and worked in the mills. He has been in his pres- 
ent place as engineer at the Bakker mill since 1874. 

J. N. Eeynolds, M. D., Grand Haven, was born in Porter 
County, Ind., August 24th, 1844, his father, Justus Eeynolds, being 
a prominent farmer and stock-raiser. When about 8 years of age^ 
Mr. Eeynolds removed with his parents to Ingersoll, Ontario, and 
there receiving a thorough classical education, he resolved to study 
medicine. At the age of 20 he entered the office of Dr. Springer, a 
prominent homeopathic physician of IngersoU, with whom he re- 
mained one year. He then entered the Cleveland Homeopathic 
College, where he made rapid progress. After a six months' session 
he retumed and spent another year with Dr. Springer. In Novem- 
ber, 1866, he removed to St. Louis, entering the Missouri Homeo- 
pathic College, and graduating in the spring of 1867. He practiced 
six months in Baltimore, Mich., removing then to St. Clair, where 






he remained one year in partnership with Dr. G. Palmer. In No- 
vember, 1869, Dr. Eeynolds removed to Grand Haven, where he 
has a lucrative practice, and ranks among the best physicians in the 
State. In September, 1869, he married Florence E., eldest daugh- 
ter of Captain S. C. Keeler, formerly of Detroit, and a prominent 
steamboat proprietor and inventor of the plan of building steam 
tugs with elevated cabins. 

Henky Kysdorp, Jr., was born in Grand Haven in 1859. His 
father, Henry Kysdorp, is a member of the Grand Haven Lumber 
Company, and the son naturally follows in the business steps of his 
father. For the past three years he has been book-keeper at w^hat. 
is known as the Fourth Ward Mill, of which his father is manager. 
John H. Eysdorp, son of Henry Eysdorp, was born in Grand 
Haven in 1856, and after leaving school, learned the trade of fihng 
in the mills. He has been filing since 1874, and since 1877 has 
been fihng at the Fourth Ward Mill, now operated by the Grand 
Haven Lumber Company. 

James Seek came to Grand Haven from Wisconsin in 1871, 
and entered upon his present position as saw-filer and foreman of 
one of the departments at Boyden & Akeley's mill. Mr. Seek has 
been engaged at mill work for thirty years. 

N. V. Slayton, who has an extensive grocery extabhshment 
next to the Cutler House Block, was horn in Stowe, Vt., in 1838. 
In January, 1862, he entered Hon. Dwight Cutler's store as clerk, 
and afterward, by honesty, energy and industry, he accumulated 
sufficient to open a dry goods store with Mr. Sheldon, which rose to 
great proportions. After several years, owing to iU health, he 
closed up business and took a holiday. In September, 1873, hav- 
ing somewhat recovered, he opened his present grocery store. In 
1876 he was elected on the EepubHcan ticket as City Treasurer over 
J. Pfaff and G. Bottje. 

Capt, W, a. Snyder of Grand Haven, was born in Columbia 
County, Ohio, in 1839. Most of his life has been spent at 
steamboating, and since 1852 he has traversed most of the 
navigable waters of the continent. From 1861 to 1864 he was 
in the navy, and during most of that time in charge of trans- 
ports on the Mississippi Eiver. He put up the first low-pressure, 
walking-beam engine in the Ohio VaUey, and ran the first winter 
boat on the west shore of Lake Michigan. In 1874 he had charge 
of the steamer City of Duluth, and quit sailing altogether in 1875. 
Captain Snyder has had all the experience incident to a long career of 
steamboat hfe. During his life he has owned several boats, and 
during 1879-80 built the tug Lizzie Frank. In 1869 he came to 
Grand Haven and has spent most of his time here since 1875. 
Since the organization of the Grand Haven Tug Association he has 
been in charge as coUector and superintendent, He is authority on 
all matters which relate to boating, and is an efficient officer of the 
Tug Association, of which he is a member. 

Wm. TmELEMANN, saloon keeper, next to Kirby House, was 
born in West Prussia in 1853, He came to Grand Haven in 1870 
working at first in sawmiUs, and he has been in his present place 
smce May, 1879. On July 15th, 1879, he manied Bertha Wilbret, 
and has two children— Emma, born in 1880, and Wilham in 188l! 
Andrew Thomson, manager for Ferry Bros., was born in Sel- 
kirkshire, Scotland, and before coming to America was engaged chiefly 
in iron works in Glasgow, and came to Grand Haven in 1865, serving 
two years as freight agent. On February 1, 1868, he entered the 
service of Senator Ferry, as general manager of his lumbering opera- 
ions and real estate. Mr. Thomson is a very worthy gentleman, 
and highly respected in the community for his urbanity and up- 
rightness of life and conduct. 

Frank Torrance is a native of New York, and for the past ten 
years has been engaged in lumber mills as engineer. In 1862 he 



enhsted in the army, and served until the close of the war in 1865. 
In 1867 he came to Grand Haven from Georgia, and was with the 
Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company until 1881, when he went into 
the employ of the Grand Haven Lumber Company as engineer at 
what is known as the Fourth Ward Mill. 

John K. Van Dam, agent, was born in Overissel, Allegan County, 
Mich., January 30, 1857, and is son of Koelof Van Dam, who came 
in with the Holland Colony in 1847, and to Grand Haven in 1876. 
Mr. J. E. Van Dam married, in 1878, Maggie, daughter of Eev. K. 
Van den Bosch, and has two daughters— Martha, born January 26, 
1879, and Mary, August 22, 1881. He was six month! at the 
Chicago Business College, and about two years in that city, return- 
ing to Grand Haven in 1880, entering into dry goods business on 
the corner of Washington and Second Streets, sold out in April, 
1881, and since then has been agent of New Home Sewing Machine, 
in which he has been quite successful. 

Eeuben Vanderhoef is a native of New York, and in 1859 re- 
moved to Berlin, Ottawa County, from Ohio. After remaining there 
a year, he came to Grand Haven. When he first came there he went 
into the jail as jailor, and remained in that position until 1864, 
when he was elected Sheriff of the county. In 1865 he ran the 
first steam ferry ever operated across the river, the railroad then 
running along the west shore of the river. Since that time he has 
been sailing, and his family resides at Grand Haven. 

Cornelius De Vlieger, Sr., is a native of Holland, and when 
seven years of age came with his parents to this country. In 1864 
he came to Grand Haven from Grand Eapids, Mich., and engaged 
in the dairy business, which he stiU continues. 

Frederick D. Vos was bom in the Netherlands in 1843, and 
came to this country in 1856 and located in Grand Haven, where he 
has since resided. In 1865 Mr. Vos began business for himself in 
the grocery trade. Cautious and honorable in his deahngs, his busi- 
ness prospered, and he ranks among the leading business men of 
the county. Mr. Vos held the office of Alderman from 1872 to 1876. 
J. D. Vos, of the lumber firm of Brouwer & Vos, is a native of 
Holland, and came to this country in 1855. He camfe direct to 
Grand Haven and worked at lumbering until 1863, when he went 
into partnership with Eysdorp, Busche & Sprik, which continued 
until 1877, when their mill was burned, and the firm dissolved. In 
1879 the present firm of Brouwer & Vos was formed, and a new mill 
built on the site of the one burned in 1877. 

Gerrit Vyne is a native of Holland, and came to this country 
in 1848 and settled in Zeeland Township, where he stiU resides. 
For several years he has been engaged in the lumber business, and 
in the spring of 1881 removed his mill from Good Harbor to Grand 
Haven and engaged in the manufacture of hard wood lumber. Mr. 
Vyne is a hard working business man, honorable in all his deahngs, 
and noted for his integrity and stabihty. 

James Welch is a native of England, and came to Canada in 
1841. In 1869 he came to Grand Haven and for several years was 
engaged at work in the lumber mills. In 1879 he entered the em- 
ploy of the Stearns Manufacturing Company, where he still re- 
mains. 

C. E. Wyman is a prominent and successful lumberman of 
Grand Haven. He was born in Essex County, N. Y., February 
10th, 1826. Being the son of a gentleman engaged in lumbering, 
he followed the same occupation, and at the age of 20 years he 
moved to Ohio, remammg six years. In 1864 he had built a mill, 
the " Ohio," in Blendon, laying down a six-mile tramway to the 
nver. In 1863 he sold the mill, going into the oil business on Oil 
Creek, Penna. In 1866 he came to Grand Haven, going into part- 
nership with Mr. Heniy W. Buswell, buying out the old Ferry mill, 
and after it was burned building their new mill farther up the river. 
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In 1851 he married Miss Harriet Beynolds, of Cuyahoga, Ohio, by 
whom he has four children. His residence is on Frankhn street. 
A fine steel engraving of Mr. Wyman appears in this work. 

LowTON B. Steabns was bom March 11, 1837, in New York, 
and first learned harness making. In 1855 he went to Wisconsin, 
and in 1862 enhsted in the service for the term of the war. In 1873 
he came to Grand Haven, and joined his brother and Mr. Chaffe in 
business. He married. May 23, 1867, Frances C. Payne of Wis- 
consin. Mr. Stearns is a man of sound judgment and strict integrity, 
and respected by the whole community. 

G. L. Steaens came to Grand Haven in 1874, first as member 
of the firm of Chaffe & Steams, but the former sold out his interest, 
and the firm became Steams Bros. (G. L. and L. B.), as sash, door 
and bhnd manufacturers, which has now developed into the im- 
portant Steams Manufacturing Co., referred to elsewhere. Mr. 
Steams was born Jan. 22, 1832, in Montgomery County, N. Y., 
became in his youth a builder and contractor, removing in 1856 to 
Wisconsin. In 1858 he married Miss Mary E. Snyder. In 1862 
he served for a time in the 67th Bhnois Infantry. After various 
removals in Wisconsin, he came to Cedar Falls, Iowa, where he 
married a sister of his former wife, who had died in Wisconsin, 
leaving three sons. Mr. Stearns is a man of genial nature, and is a 
thorough, rehable business man. 

D. E. BosE came to Grand Haven in 1861, as ticket agent for 
the D. & M. Bailway, then four years teller in Ferry & Son's .bank- 
ing house. He was Supervisor in 1872, and Alderman in 1875, 
Justice of the Peace in 1865-9. He is eminently social in his dis- 
position, and esteemed by aU who know him. 

G. W. McBamE has been prosecuting attorney for the Court 
since 1877. He came to Holland in 1871, and was City Attorney 
1873-6, and in 1874 Deputy Collector of Customs. He was born 
in Ohio, Sept. 26, 1845. 

Major Glover, Postmaster, came to Grand Haven in 1870, 
entering into the lumber firm of White, Glover & Co., but July 4, 



1877, a fire swept away the earnings of six years. Major Glover at 
once leased a neighboring miU, and within a week had it in opera- 
tion, furnishing his contracts. Major Glover was born in Ohio, 
Sept. 11, 1841. 

In 1877 the Hon. Bobert A. Haire was chosen President of the 
Village of Spring Lake. He has been elected to the Legislature in 
the sessions of 1872-3. He was born in Bombay, Frankhn County, 
N. Y., July 20, 1836, and entered into lumbering in the eastern 
part of Ottawa County, in 1852. He enhsted in the 5th Michigan 
Cavalry in 1862, and was raised for meritorious services to a cap- 
taincy in December, 1864.^ He settled in Spring Lake after the 
war, engaging largely in lumbering. 

Bev. Geo. W. Cooke was a prominent Unitarian pastor of 
Gnxnd Haven, who came in February, 1876. He was a hard worker, 
both with pen and tongue, for the propagation of his ideas. 

Hon. T. D. Gilbert came to Grand Haven in 1835, one of the 
earhest settlers,failed in mercantile business in the crash of 1837, 
but, in company with his brother Frank he succeeded in doing a 
large and successful business in lumber, shipping and commission, 
so that in 1856 he retired on a competency. After two years travel 
in Europe, he settled in Grand Bapids. He was Sheriff of Ottawa 
County in 1842, and in 1860 a Member of the Legislature. 

Jacob De Boe was born in Netherlands in 1837, and his family 
came to Zeeland in 1847. He*seiTed in the war three years, in the 
8th Mich. Infty., Co. D. In 1867 he became the first City Treas- 
urer, and in 1877 he was elected County Begister of Deeds. 

W. N. Angell came to Talmadge in 1813. In 1848 he was 
elected County Begister of Deeds. In 1851 he was Justice of the 
Peace, and also, in connection with J. & J. W. Barns, published the 
^rst newspaper in Ottawa County. 

Bev. E. C. Oggel was a foimer pastor of First Beformed 
Church of Grand Haven for 1872-6. His congregation was the 
largest in the city — nearly 300 families. 
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GRAND HAVEN TOWNSHIP. 



This township has a mean width of about four and one -half 
miles from east to west, and an extreme length of about nine miles, 
with the city of Grand Haven occupjdng the north end of the town. 

SETTLEMENT AND OEGANIZATION. 

Nothing can be said of the settlement of this township as dis- 
tinct from that of the village of Grand Haven, which was the nucleus 
for at least all the northwestern part of the county. The pioneers 
of the city were the first settlers in what was known as Ottawa town- 
ship until the year 1363, when it was changed to Grand Haven. 
Ottawa township was co-extensive with the county (save two con- 
gressional towns organized as Talmadge), and was organized in April 
1838. Wm. Hathaway was supervisor, and the election took place 
at the house of Nathan Troop. It may be regarded as the parent 
town from which, by successive pruning, all the other towns have 
been separated, until it finally gave up its name, and in fact when 
separated from the city in 1867, the town dwindled to quite a small 
affair. The city limits are pretty extensive, and the population of 
the town numbers but 642 according to the last United States 
census. 

SUPEKVISOKS. 

In 1867, the year the city was chartered, the town officers were: 
Supervisor — E. W. Duncan, the Grand Haven lawyer; Clerk — John 
Fuite; Treasurer — Jacob De Boe. J. Mastenbroek was supervisor 
in 1876-7-8-9, and Henry Saul in 1880-1. 

STATISTICAL. 

The town contains 18,319 acres of land. The valuation of real 
estate as equalized by the County Board of Supervisors has been of 
late years as follows: In 1877, |106,720; in 1878, $98,305; in 1879, 
$86,471; 1880, $80,672; 1881, $81,827. 

SOIL, PKODUCTS, ETC. 

The town contains over 16,000 acres of taxable land, and its gen- 
eral quahty is seen in the fact that although adjoining a flourishing 
city, where "corner lots" command good prices, the lands of the town 
are rated at about $5.00 per acre on an average for purpose of tax- 
ation. 

A considerable portion of the town consists of a series of sand 
hiUs, some of them about 200 feet in height, and since experiments 
have demonstrated that much of these are valuable for horticultural 
purposes, it is possible that a great change wiU soon take place. 
There is a considerable portion of marsh in the town, too little 
above the lake or river level for thorough drainage. 

FKUIT. 

Peach Plains settlement, to the south and east of the city limits 
is a tract of about 2,000 acres that is becoming famous as one of 
the choicest fruit regions, although it is less than fifteen years since 
it was first selected. 

The pioneer in fruit growing, and still a leader in that line, was 
the Hon. Townsend E. Gidley who bought about one-third of the 
lands of the Robert Stuart estate, which had been out of the market 



for about a score of years since the death of the owner, and amounted 
to about 2,000 acres. Mr. Gidley bought the lands near the river 
about two miles to the southeast of the city, paying about $15 an 
acre, for what now would be worth perhaps $30. He has now 70 
acres of orchard with over 10,000 trees, chiefly peach, with apple, 
plum and cherry, and his heaviest crop has been 5,000 baskets. 

Mr. Walter Phillips is next south of Mr. Gidley, and is quite 
extensively into fruit. He has also an elegant residence. He has 
been quite successful with smaU fruits, of which he has 20 acres. 
Mr. Smith is next south, next James Seek, who is on the river. 

On the west side of the road past Mr. Gidley is E. T. Andrews, 
Mr. Bissell, John and Johannes Goudberg. Messrs. Norcross, father 
and son, are nearer Potto watamie Bayou which extends west from 
Grand River nearly one and a half miles. 

Mrs. Woolcot and son are energetic fruit growers, and have a 
small but well cultivated plot of 15 acres. The most successful in 
strawberries in 1881 was E. Branch, who has fifteen acres next to 
Norcross, 

The Hon. D. B. Conger, on Peach Plains, is an old resident, an 
extensive peach raiser, with more or less small fruit. He is a man 
of energy and of great will power. He was educated for the law, 
has been in Australia and in many other foreign lands, was senator 
in Wisconsin for two terms, and has been in Peach Plains about 
twelve years. 

G. R. Harris is a successful grower of small fruits, having a 
fine location of 20 acres ; and two Hollanders, Messrs. Gringhuis and 
Grubno, have 40 acres each of all kinds of fruit, and are earnest, 
successful men. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Geo, W. Aiken, of Section One, was bom in Rumney town, 
N. H., in 1846, and spent his youth boating on the lakes until 1875, 
when he settled on his present place. In 1872 he married EmilHa 
Doud, bom in Wayne County, N. Y., in 1845. They have one 
child, Jesse M., bom in 1874. 

Andrew M. Cole, of Section Thirty-Five, was born in Wilson, 
Niagara Co., N. Y., in 1824, and moved thetice to Lockport, N. Y., 
where in 1861 he enhsted in Company M. Eighth N. Y. Artillery, 
under Capt. Catheren. He was present at some hot engagements, 
of which the principal were the battles of Winchester, Cedar Moun- 
tain, and Antietam. In 1863 he took his discharge. From Lock- 
port Mr. Cole then moved to Battle Creek, and there engaged in 
mercantile business. In 1876 he settled on his present place. In 
1848 he married Miss Mary A. Culver, bom in Royalton, N.Y., in 
1826. 

Hon. T. E. Gidley, after having passed the first few years of his 
business life in mercantile pursuits, at Poughkeepsie N. Y., the place 
of his nativity, warned by his faihng health, closed his business, 
and in the Spring of 1833 sought and found, or rather made a home 
in the then far away and almost untrodden wilds of central Michi- 
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gan. Here, a leading characteristic of "the new settler", soon devel- 
oped itself, in causing the wilderness around him *'to blossom as 
the rose. Tlie facihties for effecting improvements on the free 
burr oak openings, enabled him to bring large tracts of land under 
cultivation, and to become, in a few years, the heaviest producer of 
both agricultural and horticultural products in the State. Enter- 
prise and liberahty are elements certain of recognition in new settle- 
ments. In the second year of his residence in the territory Mr. 
Gidley was elected a member of the convention to form a State con- 
stitution. In the convention he was brought into intimate rela- 
tions with many of the prominent men of that day, destined to be- 
come still more so at a later day in the administration of State af- 
fairs. Mr. Gidley was elected a member of the first legislature un- 
der the new constitution, and subsequently held a seat in either 
house through some fifteen or more sessions, as shown by the rec- 
ords, quite overtopping the legislative roll of the State, and, here in 
this connection we would state the fact that he was never knoAvn to 
use his influence, directly or indirectly, in any degree, to secure his 
nomination for any office. In the Scott Presidential election Mr. 
G. was made one of the five Presidential electors. In the guber- 
natorial election of '52, he found himself a candidate against his in- 
timate personal friend of the constitutional convention, Eobert Mc- 
Clelland, but dechning to contribute a large amount to a fund which 
he feared would be apphed to illegitimate purposes, he was not 
elected. Mr. Gidley, quite tired of public office and in dechning 
health, positively refused aU further tender of office. Again thinking 
that a change of residence might be of advantage to his health, in 
the Spring of 1868 he purchased and settled on unimproved lands 
next adjoining the city of Grand Haven. With his reputation as a 
fruit grower, and, with the ability to effect large improvements, his 
advent on the lake shore, gave an impetus to the business that 
came to be felt quite throughout "the old fruit belt" of western 
Michigan. In our day, in caUing on Mr. Gidley, at his own coun- 
try home, we are glad to find him, though a man of many years, 
comparatively hale and hearty, making the most through the bleak, 
season of the year of home and fireside ; a weU stored library and 
tables loaded with the current hterature of the day — quite longing 
for the genial airs of "tlie summer time" to call him to his wonted 
work of caring for his ten thousand fruit trees, nearly all of which 
are in bearing condition. 

JoHAXKES QpuDBEBG, fruit growcr in Section 27, was bom in 
HoUaiid in 1821, and came to Grand Haven in 1853, working first 
fof a few months at White's and at Norton's miUs. In November 
of tlie same year he went to Indiana, returning in July of the following 



year, working again at Norton's miU, settling in December 1854 on his 
present farm, which he has made very productive by his constant 
labor on it. He married in 1853 Miss Betta Speelman and has had 
five children, two of whom survive. 

John Goudberg. fruit grower, was bom in Holland in 1829, 
and emigrated in 1854, working first at Norton's miU for several 
months, and setthng the same year on Section 27, Grand Haven 
township. He married in 1868 Miss Clara Felt, and has one child, 
bom April 18, 1874. He has an excellent fruit faim and is a hard 
worker. 

G. K. Harris, fruit grower on Section 34, was bom in Erie 
Co., Pa., in 1839. When but fourteen years of age he left home and 
made his own way in the world ; going to Wisconsin, which he left 
for Allegan County in 1866, being there engaged in fruit growing. 
Ha married in 1868 Miss Emma Morse, bom 1844 in Chittenden 
County Vt. In 1861 Mr. Harris fought for his country in a Wiscon- 
sin regiment, under Col. Mansfield and Captain Hill. In 1871 he 
settled on his present fine fruit farm. 

Abraham Mastenbroek was born inxthe Kingdom of Holland in 
the year 1833, and emigrated to America, arriving at Philadel- 
phia on the first of May, 1853, where he remained three months, 
and then came to this State, working first for Mr. Campau, the In- 
dian trader, and then for Galen Eastman eleven years. He then 
came on Section 12 on the 1st of May, 1878. He married in 1860 
Nellie Vanderman, and has three sons and one daughter. 

Peter Smith was bom in 1835 in Holstein, near Denmark, and 
in 1854 came to this country, settling in New Orleans, but in 1873 
came to Ottawa County. In 1855 he married Miss Anna Katie 
Ahrens, who was born in Hanover in 1832. They have but one 
daughter, Ida Emma, bom 1865. Mr. Smith'^is engaged in piloting 
at New Orleans, while his wife manages the fine fruit farm, which 
she wishes to dispose of. 

Levi Tracy, of Section 34, was bom in 1809 in Eandolph, 
Orange County, Vt,, and in 1852 went to Wisconsin working as a 
carpenter and wagon maker. He had studied^law in Vermont, and 
had satisfactorily performed the duties of Justice of the Peace for 
many years. In 1867 he settled on his present]^place, on Section 
34, on Peach Plains. Squire Tracy has also served the township 
in the capacity of school commissioner, ever seeking to promote the 
cause of education. In May, 1840, he married Miss Ann Ford, a 
native of the town of Brookfield, and they have had three children, 
two of whom survive : a son, born March 4, 1841 ; a daughter, bom 
Jan. 20, 1848. The son who died was named Orum, who was born 
Oct. 17, 1855, and died Feb. 6, 1872, aged seventeen years. 
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This town is of very irregular shape in the south and west, being 
bounded on the south by the Grand Eiver, which winds to the Lake 
by a slow and tortuous course, generally northwesterly, spreading 
into wide bayous which extend quite across the township to the north- 
east. On the west is Lake Michigan, the shore line trending to the 
northwest. The town may be described as the north part of Town 
7 and 8 north, of Eange 16, west. On the east the boundary line 
from north to south is fully six miles, on the west the same boundary 
line is only about half that distance. 

Spring Lake is a beautiful sheet of water extending back from 
the river for six miles to the northeast, away into Fruitport Town- 
ship, with the main arm to the east reaching up to Fruitport village, 
and a smaller arm to the west into Btahl's Bay, where good clay for 
brick making may be found. A little below Fruitport on the bayou 
are the Spring Lake Iron Works, fully described elsewhere. About 
the middle of the lake, extending to the east about a mile, is Ham- 
mond's Bayou, which is crossed by a bridge about the middle. 
Smith's Bayou extends into Section 9, from Spring Lake a short dis- 
tance northeast of Ferrysbuig; and Lloyd's Bayou, about two miles 
long, is west of Spring Lake village. The shore line of Spring Lake 
and its bayous is about twenty-five miles, and the township has a 
larger water surface than any other in the county, but has not much 
more than half as much taxable land as the next smallest township, 
and considerably less than one-third as much as Holland or Olive 
townships. 

OKGANIZATION. 

The town was early organized as a part of old Norton Town- 
ship, and was set apart as a separate municipality in 1849, the name 
of Norton being exchanged for Spring Lake, owing to some petty 
feeUng against Col. Amos Norton, who was a pioneer and one of the 
most active men of his time. Jabez Barber, from Canada, was an 
early pioneer and lumberman, and it was a blow to the village of 
Mill Point (afterwards Spring Lake) when he was drowned in com- 
ing from England on the ill-fated steamer Pacific in 1854, 

The first meeting of the electors for organization was at the 
school house near Barber's Mill (since consumed by fire), April, 2, 
1849. Le Moyne S. Smith, moderator; Augustus Stahl and W. M. 
Ferry, Jr., inspectors, and J. Vincent Hopkins, clerk. 29 voters 
were present. S. C. Hopkins had 24 for Supervisor, J. H. Davison, 
3, and Amos Norton 1 vote. M. L. Hopkins was elected Clerk, 
L. M. S. Smith, treasurer; Justices of the Peace, G. G. Lovell, 
G. S. Miller, and Jedediah Brown; W. M. Ferry, Jr., and P. P. 
Cady, Directors of Poor, tf 100 was voted for township expenses. At 
the election in 1850 there were but twelve voters present, who all 
voted for W. M. Ferry as Supervisor, M. L. Hopkins, Clerk, and 
L. M. S. Smith, Treasurer. 

J. V. Hopkins was Supervisor in 1851, forty-six voters present. 
In 1852, eighty-one were present, Amos Norton, Supervisor; A. S. 



Norton, Clerk. Next year, but sixteen turned out to election, and 
G. L. Norton was made Supervisor. 

On June 20, 1853, a special election was held to determine the 
question of liquor prohibition, and forty.two votes were in favor of 
prohibition, one was against, and two ballots marked " free trade 
and saylers' writes." 

The following have been the rest of the Supervisors in the 
years marked after their names: Wm. M. Ferry, Jr., 1854-9-1860- 
61; G. G. Lovell, 1855-6; George Kediield, 1857; J. V. Hopkins, 
1858-'66; U. B. Fames, 1862-3-4-5; A. C. Adsit, 1867-8-9-70-71-2- 
3; J. B. Perham, 1872; D. E. Waters, 1875; Hunter Savidge, 1876; 
Aloys Bilz, 1877-8; H. W. Pearson, 1879; C. M. Kay, 1880-1. 
The present officers are (1881-2): C. M. Kay, Supei-visor; C. A. 
Pearson, Clerk; H. Beckwith, Treasurer; E. J, Pruim, Highway 
Commissioner; Dr. W. S. Walkley, School Inspector; James F. 
Zwemer, Supt. of Schools. 

The fruit interests of this town are perhaps the most extensive 
in the county, but a few winters ago the peach trees were nearly all 
killed off, which was a severe blow. In 1874 there were about 700 
acres devoted to the various kinds of fruit. In 1872 and 1873 the 
value of the fruit product averaged over $20,000. To show how 
uncertain the peach crop is, Mr. Martin Walsh informed us that in 
its third year a ten-acre plat netted $3,000, and the next year the 
trees were all killed. Mr. Walsh, who has also an extensive dry 
goods and grocery store, is the most prominent fruit grower in the 
town, having forty acres in apple, peach and pear, and tiiree acres 
in vineyard. . ^ - 

Mr. Martin Walsh, in speaking of the soil of the township, ""ga^s 
that sufficient attention has not been given to its agricultural capa- 
bilities ; but what httle has been done shows it to be excellent for 
wheat and grass. He plows, and puts in a subduing crop of oats, 
and then lets in the cattle. After stumping, he summer fallows to 
wheat, sowing on two bushels of salt to the acre, and reaps thirty 
bushels to the acre, and has had splendid grass crops year after 
year. Off less than three acres in 1881, he took two ton to the 
acre. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

DAvm G. Alston, fruit grower in Section Twenty, was born at 
Glasgow, Scotland, in 1841, came to Wisconsin in 1848, thence to 
his present farm in 1869. He married Dec. 20, 1853, Miss Mar 
garet Campbell, and has four children: James, born Sept. 18, 1854; 
Daniel Campbell, Nov. 1, 1855; Margaret, May 20, 1859 (died in 
1863); Margaret, May 12, 1865; Christina, June 10, 1869. 

B. F. Eames, fruit grower in Section Nine, was born in Men- 
don, Monroe County, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1816, and came to Milwau. 
kee in October, 1844. In Dec. 5, 1849, he entered into copartnership 
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with Jolin W. Luscomb in the manufacture of wooden ware. De- 
siring a location in a lumbering region with the advantages of trans- 
portation, they tried first Grand Eapids, but failing to secure the 
power they desired, they made arrangements with Mr. Ferry to drive 
their machinery at Ferrysburg, then called Ottawa Point, for five 
years from April 10, 1850. Mr. Luscomb withdrawing, Mr. Fames 
continued the business alone, and in 1856 erected a large building 
with steam power. In 1861 he sold to Messrs. Willard & BoUes, 
and next year bought twenty-three acres of land across the bayou 
from Spring Lake Village, now owned by W. C. Baker. Mr. Fames 
embarked in the frait business, planting 1,000 peach trees, 600 
apple, and also other fruit. In 1867 he sold to Charles E. Soule, 
and bought thirty acres in Section Nine, which he also cultivated as 
a fruit farm. 

Frances M. Finch, daughter of C'oryden E. and Ehza Hinckley, 
was born in Fairfield, Huron County, Ohio, in 1851. In 1856 she 
removed with her parents to Hope, Barry County, Mich., and thence 
to Kalamazoo County. In 1871 she was united in matrimony to 
Norman S. Finch, who was born April 26, 1850. 

Calvin Holcomb was born in Orleans County, N. Y., in 1819, 
and came to Lapeer City, Mich., serving three years in a drug store 
under Dr. Vincent, of Chicago. He enhsted in the First Michigan 
Engineers and Mechanics, under Col. Wm. Ennis, Captain Par- 
melee. After he left the army his chief work was engineering. He 
married in Detroit, in 1854, Miss E. S. Perkins, and has had three 



sons. 



H. G. Smith, farmer on Section 16, was born in Steubenville, 
Jefferson County, 0., in 1815, coming to Spring Lake in 1847, 
working for Jabez Barber at his miU for two years, after that set- 
thng on his present farm. In 1842 he married Lucinda J. Sisco, 
who was born in Cleveland, in 1825. They have had four children, 
two of whom survive. Mr. Smith is one of the very oldest pioneers 
of Spring Lake. 



SPEING LAKE VILLAGE. 

Spring Lake, a very thriving and prosperous village, with many 
beautiful residences in it, and unrivaled for its beautiful aquatic 
scenery, was first platted as Mill Point in 1849, by T. W. White and 
S. C. Hopkins. In two years its population reached 371, but in the 
next seven years it gained only eighteen in population. But the 
rise of the fruit interest after this gave it an impetus, as in 1874 
half of the improved land was devoted to that object. Lumber- 
ing also, although not very profitable, had also considerable to do 
with its development. As early as 1874 it had nine saw mills in its 
Hmits, and some of these, the largest on the river; and also two 
planing miUs and a sash and door factory. The village was incor- 
porated in 1869, the people choosing the following named gentle- 
men for their officers : President, H. A. Hopkins; Trustees— Al- 
len C. Adsit, John H. Newcomb and Martin Vischer; Kecorder, H. 
W. Cleveland; Street Commissioner, Stephen WooUey; Marshal, 
Frank Lilley; Treasurer, L. 0. Perham. 

Within its corporate limits, which are almost bounded by 
Grand Eiver and Spring Lake, are six large saw mills, some of which 
are of immense structure and capacity, one large planing mill, one 
wash-board factory, three hotels, one of which, the Spring Lake 
House, owing to the large and well conducted facihties for bathing, 
the curable quaUties of the water, the pleasure of fishing and other 
sources of amusement, its beautiful grounds and excellent accom- 
modations, has become famous as a Summer resort. 

It has also three large general stores, two hardware, six grocery, 
three millinery, three boot and shoe shops, two drug stores, one 



jewelry and one tailor shop. Also one flour and feed store, one 
good hvery stable, one blacksmith shop, one wagon shop and a bar- 
ber shop, three doctors, five churches namely, Methodist, Presby- 
terian, Baptist, Dutch Eeformed and Catholic. A splendid and well 
attended graded school, two fire engines and a company second to 
none in the State. In a word, this village is supphed with every- 
thing required by a well regulated incorporated town. 

Its resources are lumber, fruit and farm products, all of which 
are made valuable by easy access by water or rail to all consuming ' 
markets in the neighboring States. Sail vessels and steamboata are 
daily landing and leaving its docks. On the whole, this is as clean 
and handsome a village as the State can boast of with a population 
of 1,500. 

Its present officers are: President — T. D. Denison; Treas- 
urer — Otto De Wit; Trustees —John Koster, Alex. Wood, Martin 
Walsh; Kecorder— C. M. Kay; Marshal— M. M, McLean; Street 
Commissioner — Enno Pruim. 

The village is delightfully situated on a peninsula or tongue of 
land south of Spring Lake and north of an arm or bayou of Grand 
Eiver. It is narrower from north to south, and the D., G. H. & 
M. Railway runs from east to west across the north of the village, 
with a station at the west end of the village, whence it runs across 
the- narrow inlet of Spring Lake into Ferrysburg. The chief busi- 
ness 'street with fine residences at the east end is State Street, one 
block south of which is Exchange Street, and Liberty Street running 
one block north and parallel to State. The original plat was in the 
west to 'School Street, which was the section line; then comes Bar- 
ber's Addition, then Bryant's Addition and various small additions 
to the southeast. 

THE HOPKINS FAMILY. 

The Hopkins family had considerable to do in the early settle- 
ment of the village, but they have all passed away except the young- 
est brother, Mordecai L., who is stiU in Grand Rapids. The widow of 
Hannibal A., a former Representative of the county, still resides in 
the village, and her daughter teaches in the public school. She has 
treasured up some relics of the celebrated Col. Ethan Allen, among 
which is the sword and scabbard with which that hero, "in tte- 
name of the great Jehovah and the Continental Congress," demanded 
the surrender of -Fortress Ticonderoga on May 10th, 1775. This 
sword is an old-fashioned affair, 27 inches in length, figured with 
flower- work, and with a handle of bone or ivory 7 inches long. The 
scabbard is not the original one, but a fac- simile of the one that 
was consumed in the burning of the Spring Lake Masonic Lodge, 
in which was the Tyler's weapon. The sword was saved, but the 
scabbard was burned, and the Brethren took pains to reproduce an 
exact copy. It has a silver band on which is inscribed, "Ethan 
Allen, 1775." Ethan died in 1789, and his eldest son. Col. Hanni- 
bal Allen, died in 1813, leaving a widow, "Aunty AUen," recently 
deceased, and who hved many years in Spring Lake, being con- 
nected by marriage with the Hopkins family. 

The Hopkins family were Silas the eldest, then John V., Han- 
nibal A., Franklin and Mordecai, who were aU engaged in the lum- 
bering and mercantile business. They built the Hopkins mill, 
afterwards' purchased by Montague, Savidge & Cutler. 

About fourteen years ago the mill site proper and other adjoin- 
ing property were sold to the Spring Lake Mineral Company, who 
built a splendid hotel, cottages, bath houses, etc., which ultimately 
fell into the hands of the late Hunter Savidge. 

Captain Benjamin Hopkins went from Tompkins County, N. 
Y., in 1831, to Canada, which he left during the troublous times of 
the rebeUion in 1837, settling in Eastmanville with his four sons 
and three daughters. 

Hannibal A. was the third son, bom September 5th, 1821, and 
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died July 1st 1871. He was president of the village from its or- 
ganization to his death, and was actively engaged in agricultural 
and lumbering operations. He was the originator of the project 
which resulted in the discovery of mineral springs. He was a man 
highly respected, and his death was regarded as a loss to the com- 
munity. 

CHURCHES. 

The Presbyterian Church at Spring Lake was organized by 
Kev. H. Lucas, a missionary of the American Home Missionary 
Society, and the Rev. W. M. Ferry, of Grand Haven, on February 
12th, 1853. There were five members when it was organized — 
George G. Lovell, L. M. S. Smith, Anna H. Smith, Miss Lydia 
Norton and Harriet J. Franklin. G. G. Lovell and L. M. S. Smith 
were elected ruling elders. 

The Rev. H. Lucas supplied the church for a year after its 
organization, followed by Rev. Henry Redfield, one year. 

The Rev. Joseph Anderson was afterwards minister, he at the 
same time serving the church at Grand Haven. He was succeeded 
by Dr. A. P. Eddy, who commenced his labors in May, 1858; he 
also laboring at Grand Haven. He continued until some time in 
1866, and was succeeded, as stated supply, by the Rev. Joseph Lud, 
who served the church for three years. He w^as succeeded by Rev. 

A. G. Bebie, who stayed something less than two years. 

The Rev. W. H. Blair commenced in July, 1872. The Rev. 
T. Towler is the present pastor, and is now" in his second year. The 
first church edifice was destroyed by fire. The present building 
was dedicated January 26th, 1874. The cost was about f 10,000. 

From a feeble beginning it has gone on until it takes respectable 
rank among the churches in the valley, and its fine edifice is an 
honor to its enterprise. The missionary who first collected the lit- 
tle band went to his rest in 1876. Spring Lake is not the only 
place that cherishes his memory, 

METHODIST EPISCOPAI^* 

Before the organization of any class there had been occasional 
preaching. In 1862 a small class of twelve or fifteen was gathered 
by Elder Wm. Colby, some of the members of which were Daniel 

B. Thorpe, Mrs. H. A. Hopkins, Mrs. T. D. Denison, Mrs. Wm. 
Flanders, Mrs. Wm. Britton and Loren 0. Perham. 

Services were held for two years in the schoolhouse, w^ith a slow" 
increase of numbers. 

The Presbyterian and Methodist societies bought a partly-built 
church of the Hollanders; finished and jointly occupied it. That 
house was so used five years, when it was burned down. During 
this time there was some increase. The Methodists bought the 
ground of the Union Church, and directly commenced to rebuild, 
and were three or four years in completing it. It was dedicated in 
1872. At this time the membership was about sixty. The size of 
the church is 88x60 feet, with basement; cost, $7,500. The par- 
sonage, built during the same time, cost $1,200. 

W. M. Colby, David Engle, James Roberts, James Cowan, J. 
R. A. Wrightman, James ^. Reid and Levi Master were early pas- 
tors. The present pastor is Rev. J. Roberts. The church has been 
harmonious and generally prosperous. 

The Baptists have no settled pastor, but have Sunday School; 

C. M. Kay, Supt. ; Catholic, Rev. M. Dalton, of Berlin, officiates; 
First Dutch Reformed, J. F. Zwemer, pastor; Children of Zion 
have no chui'ch edifice, but have service in private houses, Rev. Mr. 
Northrop, of Grand Rapids, officiating; Christian Dutch Reformed 
have about eighty families, and are about to build. 

SOCIETIES. 

The societies are Hope Lodge, No. 226, I. 0. 0. F., with W. 



G. Sinclair, N. G. ; Robert Shearer, Sec'y, which meets on Wednes- 
day evenings. 

Spring Lake Lodge, No. 234, F. and A. M., has the following 
officers: Enno J. Pruim, W. M. ; H. C. Taft, S. W.; J. Volmer, 
J. W. ; F. C. Bury, Sec'y; George Seagrove, Treas. ; S. S'. Rideout, 
S. D. ; S. Volmer, J, D. The Lodge meets Monday on or before 
full moon. 

Harmony Council Fraternal Protectors meets last Friday of 
each month, and the Chief Protector is J. B. Perham, and C. M. 
Kay is Secretary. 

The Women's Christian Temperance Union meets every Tues- 
day afternoon, and the Spring Lake Temperance Union was insti- 
tuted January 26th, 1882, with James Emory, President and E. D. 
Frink as Secretary, to fight against the three saloons in the village. 



HOTELS. 

SPRING LAKE HOUSE. 

To the traveling public and the tourist in search of health and 
pleasure, a well appointed hotel is a great attraction, and such they 
will find in the above excellently appointed hotel, now in charge of 
Mr. John McYicar for the fifth year. The popularity of the house 
is proved by its being visited by the same people year after year. 
A double-page view of the house in this work will give the reader 
some idea of its elegant appearance. It has seventy-four rooms in 
the main building and thirty rooms in adjoining cottages, and visi- 
tors are attracted from all quarters. From St. Louis last summer 
there were over seventy, and also numbers from New Orleans. 

The discovery of a spring of magnetic water in 1870 led to the 
erection of this large hotel by a company, which ultimately became 
the property of the late Hunter Savidge, and is now owned by Mrs. 
Savidge, who desires to dispose of the property, which w^ould be an 
excellent investment for one "who knows how to run a hotel.'* 

A comparison of the water with the most favorably known 
mineral waters in the United States, such as the Pavilion ai_d Excel- 
sior at Saratoga, and the noted spring at Gettysburg, Penna., proves 
that it has the greatest total of solid mineral matter of either, and 
is most heavily impregnated with valuable substances. It is in 
growing demand from all parts of the country. The cures it has 
effected have given it a national reputation. 

The virtues of the water are such as have secured it the high- 
est encomiums of physicians and others who have used it, possess- 
ing, as it does, in a marked degree, cathartic, alterative and tonic 
qualities. 

The hotel erected at this spring, with cottages attached, affords 
first-class accommodations for 250 guests. The parlors, dining 
room and chambers are all superbly furnished. A bowling alley' 
and billiard room afford amusement and healthful exercise. Broad 
verandas around two sides of the building afford a cool and pleasant 
promenade and resting place from which the view takes in one of 
the loveliest lake scenes ever pictured. The lawn surrounding this 
palatial hotel is beautified with fountains, flowers and trees, and is 
directly upon the lake shore. 

The bath house nearly adjoins the hotel, and is erected over 
the spring. It is large, elegantly furnished, and complete in all 
respects, with every approved adjunct deemed advantageous for in- 
valids. Bathing in this water is a luxury. It is perfectly cleansing 
without soap, and remarkably strengthening. The attendants are 
faithful and experienced, having been connected with the establish- 
ment for the past five years. 

SINCLAIK HOUSE. 

S. S. Rideout, proprietor of Sinclair House, came to the Haven 
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in 1868, and two years afterw^ard to Spring Lake, and in 1879 pur- 
chased the Sinclair House, where he does a good business, having 
accommodations for about thirty guests. This house is on Division 
street, near State street, and is the oldest hotel in the place. It was 
owned over twenty years ago by Eobeft Clydsdell, who was killed 
some years ago by a falling tree. When kept by Mr. Barnum it was 
called the Barnum House. Then it was kept by Walter Sinclair, 
now foreman of Sisson & Lilley's mill, and its name changed to 
Sinclair House. Then Mr. Dickson kept the house for a few years, 
until in March 1879 Mr. Eideout took it, having been burned out of 
the National Hotel in January preceding. 

SCHOOLS. 

The Spring Lake graded school contains eight rooms and is 
under the superintendence of James Warnock, Jr., with Miss Stella 
Skinner, as first assistant in the high school, which has 40 pupils. 
Miss Lizzie Shore teaches the 1st grammar department with 53 
pupils, Miss Richards in the 2nd department with 45 pupils; in the 
intermediate department Miss Carrie Patchin has 58 pupils; in tlie 
2nd primary Miss Jessie Gray has 62 pupils; in the 1st primary 
Miss Fannie Hopkins has 63 in charge. Miss Edith Miller has the 
Ward School, at Nortonville, with' 65 scholars. 

SAW MILLS. 

The saw mills of Spring Lake in order from the north side 
of the penmsula, and going first west and then turning east 
around the south side, which lies on the river, are first the 
Monroe, Boyce & Co. mill, above which is an unused fruit drying 
factory, built 1871 by Messrs. T. D. Denison, Aloys Bilz andMr.Vos. 
Then west is W. H. Bell & Co.'s one circular mill, then the ice 
houses and the elegant Spring Lake Hotel and grounds! then the 
Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company's two mills, one a single circular 
and upright and the other a suigle circular mill. The company have 
also a fine planing mill and machine shop. 

On the river are Cutler & Savidge's, then Sisson's & Lilley's, and 
finally, farther up the river. White, Friant & Co.'s mill. These three 
mills are about equal, we beheve, cutting about 150,000 feet a day, 
and all have two circulars and a gang with edgers, etc. 

Messrs. Sisson and Lilley have two fine, new residences in 
close proximity at the east end of the village, beyond the residence 
of Mr. Gee, which would be a credit to any city. 

HUNTER SAVIDGE. 

A history of Spring Lake would be incomplete without a sketch 
of one whom all acknowledge to have been one of the chief fact- 
ors in the present prosperous condition of the village, a man of 
great energy and business capacity, beloved by all who knew him. 
We of course allude |o the late Hunter Savidge, who was born in 
Columbia County, Penn., April 6th, 1828. At the age of nine years 
he removed with his parents to Northumberiand County, where he 
remained until the age of 21, assisting at carpenter work in the 
summer and attending school in the winter. At that time he started 
westward and located at Eockford, 111., where he was engaged at 
contracting and building. In 1855 he came to Spring Lak# and en- 
gaged in the manufacture of lumber. In 1860 the firm of Cutler & 
Savidge was formed, which became one of the most extensive and 
best known lumber firms in the West. He was married February 
12, 1857, to Sarah C. Patten, of Gmnd Eapids. Six children were 
bom to them, three of whom have died, apd three are still living. 
January 1st the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company was formed, of 
which Mr. Savidg€j was president. Possessed of a wonderful degree 
of energy, Mr. Savidge devoted himself unremittingly to the vast 
business concerns of the company, and his great physical endurance 
enabled him to perform an almost miraculous amount of labor. But 



in time his strength began to fail, and it became apparent that he 
must have rest if he would prolong his life. In the fall of 1880, 
accompanied by his wife and Miss MiUie Cutler, he made a trip to 
California, returning late in December, feeling very much improved 
in health. But the seeds of disease were already too firmly rooted, 
and upon the 1 1th of the following April he passed away. His funeral 
was conducted by the Masonic and Odd Fellow fraternities, of which 
he was a member. His death was the occasion of wide and deep 
mourning. All who knew him felt that they had lost a personal friend. 
Upon the day of his burial the villages of Spring Lake and Grand 
Haven were arrayed in the habihments of deepest mourning; flagi 
were at half mast, business suspended, and the appearance of all 
testified to the universal grief which was felt. Mr. Savidge was be- 
loved by all, and to-day his memory is treasured as a rich legacy by 
all who knew him. A finely executed steel portrait is presented in 
this book. 

JOHN B. HANCOCK. 

Intimately connected with Mr. Hunter Savidge in his hfe work 
in developing Spring Lake lumber interests, was John B. Hancock, 
who was bom in England April 5, 18 If, which country he left when 
young, with his parents for Coming, New York; and when about 
sixteen years of age his parents again removed to Spring Lake, his 
father having an interest in the Hopkins Mill. John early assisted 
his father, and chiefly by his own exertions he was enabled to give 
himself a good education. He had been in a New York city school 
before lie came west, and then' went to Grand Eapids High School, 
and was also a pupil of Prof. Everett, and spent one year at the 
State Agricultural College, withdrawing on account of his health. 
In order to be of more assistance to his father, and to perfect his 
business qualifications, he went to Grand Eapids Business College, 
and when he returned he was employed by Aloys Bilz for about a 
year as book-keeper and manager of his hardware business. He 
then entered the employ of Haire, Savidge & Cutler, as book-keeper 
and foreman of the shipping department. Previous to this he had 
been in the mill at Nortonville, now White & Friant's, wheji Mr. 
Haire sold the miU to Cutler & Savidge and they formed the Cutler 
& Savidge Lumber Company, taking in Mr. Hancock as one of the 
partners. In two years he rose to be Secretary of the company, in 
which capacity he served five years, when his death occurred. The 
company w^as eminently successful. 

He was married October 20, 1875, at Spring Lake, by the Eev. 
Mr. Snyder, of Muskegon, to Miss Euth M. Beckwith, a native of 
Spring Lake, and daughter of the Eev. Hiram Beckwith, a retired 
Universalist minister. 

Mr. Hancock died March 19, 1881, and with the exception of 
that of Hunter Savidge, who died tliree weeks later, his funeral cor- 
tege was the largest that has ever been seen in Spring Lake. He was 
buried at Grand Haven on the 22nd of March, the Eev. S. H. Wood- 
ford, officiating clergyman. Mr. Hancock's kind and generous dis- 
position had greatly endeared him to all, and many were the flowers 
strewed upon his grave, and his widow has been gratified by the 
kindly letters from firms in Chicago with whom he did business. 
The pall-bearers were representatives of the leading lumbering firms. 
He was in politics Eepubhcan, and also a member of the Eoyal 
Arcanum, and a member of the Baptist church. He was beloved 
and respected by all, and the death of two such men as Hunter 
Savidge and John B. Hancock, within a few days of one another, 
was a severe shock to the community in which" they lived. His 
portrait in steel will be found elsewhere. 

George D. Sisson, of Spring Lake,. was bom in Oxford, Che- 
nango County, New York, in 1839. In the spring of 1871 he came 
to Spring Lake, and for two seasons was landlord of the Spring 
Lake House. His natural tastes were for a more thoroughly, busi- 
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ness life, and he turned his attention to lumbering. His first venture 
was the purchase of 300,000 feet of logs from Wilson Shaw, on 
Crockery Creek, and had them sawed at the Cutler & Savidge mill. 
In June 1872, he formed a co-partnership with Thomas Seymour, 
and engaged in the manufacture of lumber. This firm continued 
until 1874, when Mr. Seymour sold his interest to Francis Lilley, 
and the present firm of Sisson & Lilley was formed. Mr. Sisson is 
a thorough business man, a most genial gentleman and deserves the 
abundant business success which has thus far crowned -his under- 
takings. The firm of which he is the senior member is one of the 
most extensive lumber manufacturers in the State, and one of the 
most prosperous as well. He has just completed an elegant residence 
in the suburbs of Spring Lake, and within easy distance of the mill. ' 
Francis Lilley, of Spring Lake, was born in England June 
23d, 1844. After coming to this country he remained for a time 
in Milwaukee. Li 1867 he came to Spring Lake and talHed lum- 
ber for about five years. Possessed of excellent business qualifica- 
tions and indomitable energy, he began to look for an opportunity 
to get into business for himself. Li February, 1874, he purchased 
the interest of Thomas Seymour in the firm of Sisson & Seymour, 
and the foundation of the present prosperous firm of Sisson & Lil- 
ley was then laid. Although obhged to undergo, severe business 
trials during the hard times, yet the firm has kept moving, and is 
one of the soundest and most prosperous in the State. Mr. Lilley 
has just completed a fine residence in the suburbs of Spring Lake, 
which is a credit to the place and an elegant possession for the 
owner. Mr. Lilley is a thorough business man in all respects, and 
a most excellent citizen as well. 

In November, 1881 the lumber yard of Sisson & Lilley was visited 
by a disastrous conflagration, which consumed about 10,000,000 feet 
of lumber, chiefly, however, the property of a Chicago firm. Messrs. 
Sisson & Lilley suffered but little loss, as only their office was 
burned. 

PRESS. 

The press of Spring Lake is represented by the Spring Lake 
Message, an independent sheet, first issued in September, 1881, 
by Charles F. Wasson. It is a sprightly, newsy sheet, full of in- 
teresting local matter, and devoted to the moral and material pro- 
gress of the village and vicinity. The office is on the corner of 
State and Division Streets. 

POST OFFICE. 

Le Moyne S. Smith was the first postmaster of Spring Lake, 
and he resigned in 1857, when H. A. Keed held the office for sev- 
eral years. Mr. L. 0. Perham, the present postmaster, has held 
ever since Lincoln's inauguration, and the office has grown from a 
salary of $75 a year to be worth $900. The office is in the rear of 
Mr. Perham' s drug store. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Ferries ply regularly every few minutes to Grand Haven and 
back. They are the "Geo. P. Savidge," belonging to the Savidge 
Estate, and the "Maude Lilley," owned by J. McCluer. 

Brick making is carried on largely by Hiel Gray at Stahl's 
Bay, at the head of the lake. 

The greatest fire that ever occurred at Spring Lake was that at 
Sisson & Lilley's lumber yard, when 10,000,000 feet were consumed 
in the fall of 1-881. 

Mr. Martin Walsh has a very extensive dry goods and grocery 
estabhshment, and J. B. Perham, Representative in the Legisla- 
ture, has also a fine dry goods store. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 
H. M. Adams came to Spring Lake from Clyde, Ohio, in 1867, 
and in 1870 began work for Cutler & Savidge and has continued in 



their employ since that time. He has been foreman of the yard at 
mill No. 3 since 1878. Mr. Adams enlisted at New Haven, Ohio, 
in 1864, and served one year. 

D. W. AiNSwoRTH, foreman of the planing mill of the Cutler & 
Savidge Lumber Company at Spring Lake, has been engaged in 
lumber mills since 1865. In 1863 he enhsted in the army and 
served in the war until 1865. For some time he was in the employ 
of the Wait Manufacturing Company at Grand Haven, and has been 
in his present position since 1877. 

Aloys Bilz was born in Germany in 1841 and came to this 
country in 1849. In 1854 he came to Michigan from Buffalo, and 
remained at Detroit until 1866, when he came to Spring Lake and 
engaged in the hardware trade. He continued in that business 
until 1871, when his store and dwelling house were destroyed by 
fire, together with their contents, involving a loss of $30,000. 
Since that time he has been engaged in the real estate and insur- 
ance business. He was married in August, 1864, to May Alice, 
daughter of Rev. 0. C. Thompson, of Detroit. In 1878 he was 
elected County Register, which office he held for one term. He 
was President of the village of Spring Lake in 1876, and has held 
the offices of Supervisor and Alderman for several terms. During 
1879 and 1880 he was editor and proprietor of the Spring Lake 
Bepuhlican — having interested himself in the estabhshment of a 
village^paper, he was subsequently obliged to assume its entire con- 
trol. Mr. Bilz is a stirring business man, full of enterprise and 
succeeds at whatever he undertakes. 

Lambertus Boerema is a native of Holland and came to this 
country in 1868 and located in Spring Lake. For several years he 
followed civil engineering, and since 1877 has been at work for 
Sisson & Lilley at their mill. 

C. P. Brown, M. D. Spring Lake, was born in Medina, Mich., 
in 1844. His father. Dr. David Brown, of Medina, is one of the 
pioneer physicians of the State. Dr. C. P. Brown is a graduate of 
Hillsdale CoUege and of Rush Medical College at Chicago. He be- 
gan practice in 1869, and in 1871 came to Spring Lake from Hud- 
son, Mich. At the beginning of his practice he encountered numer- 
ous and varied obstacles, but they only tended to increase his 
energy and strengthen his determination to succeed, and he has 
done so to a remarkable degree. To-day he ranks among the first 
physicians of the State, and his practice is very large. 

One of the old settlers is Mrs. M. Burbank, whose maiden 
name was Madora McMahon, and who carries on a confectionery 
and cigar store and restaurant on the main street. She came to 
Grand Haven thirty-three years ago, and her husband, Mr. I. Bur- 
ban]^, a carpenter, came from Canada thirty-two years ago. They 
formerly lived in Crockery in the Patchin neighborhood, and expe- 
rienced the hardships incident to pioneer hfe. 

T. D. Denison is a native of New York State, and came to 
Spring Lake in 1850 from Grand Rapids. Most of the time since 
coming to Spring Lake he has spent in the lumber mills. His pres- 
ent place as engineer at the mill of Monroe, Boyce & Co. he has 
held since 1869. In the spring of 1881 Mr. Denison was elected 
President of the village for the term of one year. He is one of the 
few remaining pioneers of the place, and has always been a most 
excellent citizen. His portrait and a view of his residence adorn 
this work. 

John D. Dixon came to Michigan from New York in 1856, and 
located in Spring Lake. He has been at work in lumber mills 
about twenty-six years, ^teen of which he has been fihng. He has 
been filing at the mill of Sisson & Lilley at Spring Lake since 
1874. 

Otto DeWit is a native of Holland and came to this country 
in 1863, and settled in Spring Lake. For a number of years he 
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worked at his trade of millwright. In 1878 he eng:aged in the un- 
dertaking business, and also opened a wagon and carriage factorj^,* 
both of which he still continues to operate. 

R. F. Gkiffin is a native of New York and came to Michigan 
in 1869. Since 1876 he has been in the employ of Sisson & Lilley 
as saw filer. He has been filing since 1865. 

H. H. HuNGERFOED is a native of Spring Lake, and has always 
resided there. After leaving school he learned the tinner's trade, 
and in 1877, in company with C. A. Pearson, purchase(J the hard- 
ware stock and business of Aloys Bilz, at Spring Lake. The firm 
does a large business and is very prosperous. 

HoEACE Howe is a native of New York State and came to 
Michigan after the war. He enhsted in 1861 in New York State, 
and served in the army as a member of the 13th New York Infantry 
until discharged in 1863. For several years he worked at filing, but 
has been running an engine since 1875. In 1876 he began in his 
present place as engineer at the Bell mill. Spring Lake. 

A. A. Jones is a native of New York and came to Spring Lake 
in 1868. He finished learning the trade of millwright in 1865 and 
has followed it since that time. In 1872 he built Sisson & LUley's 
mill, and has continued in their employ as millwright since that 

time. 

John Loosmoee is a native of Canada. In 1868 he came to 
Spring Lake and entered tlie employ of Cutler & Savidge. He has 
been in his present position of engineer at what is known as Mill 

No. 3, smce 1879. 

R. H. Lee is a native of Ohio and came to Spring Lake from 
Wisconsin in 1866. In 1864 he enlisted in the service and received 
his discharge in 1865. During his term of service he was promoted * 
to first Lieutenant and afterwards to Captain of Company C, 41st 
Wisconsin Infantry. After coming to Spring Lake he was engaged 
in the jewelry business there for seven years, and at the end of that 
time removed his business to Grand Haven, but still continues to 
reside at Spring Lake. 

Geoege G. Lovell is one of the pioneers of Spring Lfike. He 
was born in Vermont in 1813 and went from there to I^alamazoo 
County, Mich., in 1832. From there he went to Ionia County 
where, for eight years he was engaged in the milling business. In 
1846 he came to Spring Lake where he has since resided. For 
many years he has been engaged in lumbering and fruit growing. 
His fruit farm, which is a splendid one of forty acres, is situated 
near the village of Spring Lake, and is veiy valuable. Deacon Lov- 
ell, as he is called by his townsmen, is a plain, unassuming man, 
always noted for integrity and held in high esteem by all who know 

him. 

J. McCluee, boat owner, was born in Cattaraugus County, N. Y. , 
in 1832, and come to Grand Haven in 1836, and after a year there, 
spent many years in Grand Rapids, returning to Grand Haven in 
1872. He built the Maude Lilhe steam yacht, and in 1881 one to 
ply up to Nortonville, costing f 3,000. He enlisted in 1862 in the 
6th Michigan Cavaby, but was discharged for physical disability in 
1863. He works near Kirby's ship yard; residence Spring Lake. 

M. C. Messingee is a native of Vermont and came to Spring 
Lake in 1855. Mr. Messinger has always been engaged at mill 
work and has been fihng since 1869. He began in his present 
place as saw filer at the mill of Monroe, Boyce & Co., in the Spring 
of 1873. 

W. H. MiLiiAED is a native of Michigan. After spending some 
time in Canada he came to Spring Lake in 1863, and in 1865 pm-- 
chased a building and opened a meat market. In 1877 E. Devries 
went into partnership with him, and the business is continued un- 
der the firm name of Devries & Co. 

John H. Newcomb, one of the pioneers of Ottawa County, was 



bom in New York State in 1811. In 1837 he determined to try his 
fortunes in what was then the far west, and set out upon the slow 
and toilsome journey to Michigan. He made his way to Muskegon, 
and his first work after reaching that x^lace was to build a miQ. He 
remained at Muskegon until 1841, when he came to the place where 
the village of Spring Lake now stands. Here he built the first 
house and the first mill built in the place. From 1842 to 1848 he 
spent in Chicago selling lumber. In 1848 he was married in Chi- 
cago and returned to Spring Lake, and for a time operated a lumber 
mill, and afterwards engaged in the mercantile business which he 
continued for several years. He was also engaged in the insurance 
business, and after going out of the trade he confined his attention 
to that business which he still continues. Mr. Newcomb has held 
various town offices, and has always interested himself in the growth 
and welfare of his town. Having passed the hmit of three score 
years and ten, he is now spending the remainder of his days in quiet 
comfort, and has the satisfaction of knowing that he holds the es- 
teem of his fellow townsmen, all of whom have a good word to say 
of "Uncle" John Newcomb. 

William H. Newhall came to Spring Lake in the Spring of 
1880, and entered the employ of the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Com- 
pany as saw filer. He has been at mill work since 1871. 

Nelson Bead, sailor, Spring Lake, was born in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in 1829, and came to Grand Haven in 1862, and has for 
years sailed on the lakes. He marrried in 1854 Adeline M. Calhoun, 
of East Cleveland, 0., and has four sons and four daughters. 

Heney Rysdoep is a native of Holland and came to Grand 
Haven in 1859. For a few years after coming here he worked at 
the carpenter's trade, and in 1863 went into the lumber business as 
senior member of the firm of Rysdorp & Co. This firm continued 
until 1877, when their miU was burned and the firm dissolved in 
consequence. In 1880 the Grand Haven Lumber Company was 
formed and Mr. Rysdorp became a member of the company, and 
since that time has had the management of one of the company's 
mills, known as the Beech Tree mill. 

Thomas Savidge is a native of Pennsylvania and came to Spring 
Lake in 1865, and remained for a short time. In 1868 he returned 
and became connected with the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company, 
of which his brother. Hunter Savidge, was president. Mr. Savidge 
has always been actively interested in local affairs, holding various 
offices and was president of the village of Spring Lake during 1879 
and 1880. He is a most genial gentleman and very popular with 
his fellow townsmen. 

Geoege Schwab is a native of France. "While a child his 
parents came to this country, and until 1860 he remained in New 
York. At that time he came to Spring Lake, and in 1861 enhsted 
in the service with the 14th Michigan Infantry. He served in the 
war until 1864, when he received his discharge and returned to 
Spring Lake. In 1868 he went into the grocery business, which he 
still continues. 

Geoege Seageove was born in England in 1827, and for several 

years before coming to this country was in the Enghsh navy. In 

1855 he came to this country and located at Spring Lake, where he 

has since resided. The first three years after coming here he 

I worked at lumbering, and then bought a fruit farm in the suburbs 

I of Spring Lake, and has devoted his time to the raising of fruit. 

i Job S. Sessions, of Spring Lake, was bom in Onondaga County, 

New York, in the memorable year of 1812. In 1833 he came to 

Michigan and first located in Ionia County. In 1867 he removed to 

Livingston County, where he remained two years. In 1869 he came 

to Spring Lake, where he has since resided. For many years Mr. 

Sessions was engaged at farming, and stiU lives on a fine farm in 

the suburbs of Spring Lake. More recently he has been engaged in 
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furnishing fruit packages to fruit growers, and still devotes most of 
his time during the season to that business. Mr. Sessions is a 
brother of Hon. Alonzo Sessions, who was Lieut. Governor of Mich- 
igan from 1876. to 1880. 

Walter G. Sinclair is a native of Illinois, and in 1855 came 
to Spring Lake from Chicago. For several years Mr. Sinclair was 
engaged at lumbering in the woods, and in 1879 took the position of 
foreman and book-keeper for the lumber firm of Sisson & Lilley, in 
which place he still continues. 

0. Slaughter is a native of Holland, and came to this country 
in 1851. -In 1870 he removed to Spring Lake from Eastman ville, 
Ottawa County, and opened a meat market in wdiich business he 
stiU continues. 

J. Vanderberg is a native of Holland and came to Spring Lake 
in 1858, and has resided here continuously since that time. He has 
been scaling lumber since 1869. 

Joseph Volmer is a native of New York, and came to Spring 
Lake in 1867, and began work in the mills as engineer. In 1873 
he entered the employ of Sisson & Lilley as engineer at their mill, 
and has continued in that place ever since. 

Warner Voss is a native of Holland, and came to this country 
in 1853. In 1856 he came to Spring Lake, and for twelve years 
worked for Cutler & Savidge in charge of millwright work. From 
1868 to 1873 he was a member of the lumber fimi of Monroe, 
Thompson & Co. In 1873 the mill burned and Mr. Voss built sev- 
eral mills up north, after which he returned to Spring Lake, and at 
the present time is millwright for the Cutler & Savidge Lumber 
Company. 

Dr. W. S. Walkley is a native of Hillsdale, Michigan, and in 
1853 came with his parents to Casnovia, Muskegon County. His early 
Hfe was spent in assisting his father to clear up land and work the 
farm. In 1864 he enlisted as a private in the 24th Michigan In- 
fantry. He w^as in active service until the close of the w^ar, and was 
then engaged in the Freedman's Bureau in North Carolina. In 1877 
he graduated at Ann Arbor, and immediately began the practice of 
medicine. In 1879 he came to Spring Lake and opened an office. 
He already has an excellent practice and ranks well among the phy- 
sicians of the county. 

William Wallace is a native of Scotland, and came to this 
country in 1869. In 1870, soon after coming to Michigan, he went 
into the employ of the Detroit & Grand Haven Eailway Company, 
and in 1874 was made station master and express agent at Spring 
Lake, where he resides at the present time. 

Martin Walsh was born in Ireland in 1828, and came to this 
country in 1849. In the fall of 1856 he came to Spring Lake from 
New York. At the breaking o.ut of the war he enlisted in the ser- 
vice and served the country w^ell until he received his discharge in 
1864. He enhsted as private, and during his service was promoted 
to First Lieutenant. Mr. Walsh was an excellent soldier and did 
good service, but was fortunate enough to escape without a bullet 
scratch, or a taste of hospital life. Upon leaving the service he re- 
turned to Spring Lake and opened a store with a general stock of 
dry goods, clothing, groceries, etc. He still continues in the same 
business, which has increased to very large proportions, and he now 
has one of the finest stores in the county. Mr. Walsh is a shrewd 
business man, and has prospered in his undertakings. He is an 
active and enterprising citizen, and always ready to lend a helping 
hand to everything that his judgment approves. 

James Webster was bom in Spring Lake, June 19, 1855. His 
father was a day laborer, and young James was brought up to work. 
In 1859 his parents returned to England and stayed there about one 
year, returning to Spring Lakes in 1860. James has resided there 



till the present time. In 1881, October 29, he married Miss Ellen 
Brady, of Spring Lake. 

J. N. Williams is a native of Massachusetts, and came to 
Spring Lake, and entered the employ of the Cutler & Savidge Com- 
pany in 1872. In 1879 he was made foreman of the mill known as 
mill No. 3, W'hich position he still holds. Mr. Williams has been at 
mill W'ork since 1867. 

Frederick Willie w^as born in January 1850, and when 18 
years of age, left his native land, landing in New York on the 15th 
of September, 1868. Thence he pushed on to Milwaukee, and 
afterwards to Manistee, returning in 1871 to Milwaukee. Next 
year he removed to Muskegon City, but in the same year he went to 
work in the Ferrysburg Iron Works. In 1879 he commenced to 
work for the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company, in whose employ 
he stiU is. In 1872 he married Abbie Hudson, of Ferrysburg, by 
wdiom he has three children. 

Alexander Wood was born in Scotland in 1839, and came to 
this country in 1849. For some time prior to the war he was 
agent for the Creek Indians, in the Indian Territory. At the com- 
mencement of the war he w^as taken prisoner by Confederate soldiers, 
and was kept at ^vork at his trade, blacksmi thing, in Texas and that 
vicinity until the close of the war. He was an excellent mechanic, 
and that fact probably saved him his life. At the close of the war 
he went into x4.rkansas, and was in the employ of the Government 
for two years. At the end of that time he went to Wisconsin, where 
he remained two years and then came to Spring Lake, where he has 
since resided and carried on the business of blacksmithing. 



NORTONVILLE. 

NortonviUe, two miles up the river above Spring Lake, was 
founded by Col. Amos Norton, who arrived in 1837 and built Nor- 
ton's mill. There is a public school, which is part of the village 
system of schools, under Miss Edith Miller, with sixty-five pupils. 

Mr. Norton, Jabez Barber and Mr. Middlemiss, the latter of 
whom sold out the Washington House at the Haven and kept the 
Barber Boarding House at Mill Point, were all Canadian patriots 
in 1837, and early pioneers of Spring Lake. 

At NortonviUe the great industry is sawmiUing, the mill of 

WHITE, FRIANT & CO., 

called the NortonviUe mill, has a cutting capacity of 200,000 feet 
per day, an engine of 400 horse-power, which, in 1881, was supple- 
mented by another of half that power, and employs on an average 
115 men. The officers of the miU are: Foreman, C. J. Abbott; 
engineer, J. H. Norris; filers, E. Gebott and Archie Sullivan; book- 
keeper, Wm. Stew^art; miUwright, Wm. Brough. 

The foreman, C. J. Abbott, was bom in London, Ontario, in 
1854, and came to this State in 1867, engaging in the lumber busi- 
ness, and has for the last five years worked for his present employ- 
ers. In 1880 he married Miss Lillie F. Crane, bom in GreenviUe, 
Michigan. 

The engineer, James H. Norris, was born in Washtenaw Co., 
Mich., in 1830, removed thence to Kent County, and in 1869 came 
to Grand Haven, for three months acting as foreman in Friant & 
HaU's saw^mill when he was promoted to be engineer, laboring 
seven years with the same firm. He has also been engineer of tugs 
for several years, among these was the "Claude." On April 6tli, 
1853, he married Carolina A. Friant, by whom he has had two 
chUdren, one of whom survives. 

E. H. Gebott, saw-filer, was born in Caistor, Lincoln County, 
Ontario, in 1855, and at 12 years of age moved to Wellington Co., 
Ontario. In 1881 he came to Grand Haven, going at once to work 
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at his trade of saw-filing. On January 17tli, 1881, he married 
Orvilla Horn, who was also born at Oaistor, Ontario, in 1854. 

Alexander L. .Jeffers, blacksmith at White & Friant's mill, 
was born in Watertowu, Jefferson Comity, N, Y., in 1838, and 
came to Nortonville to his present situation in 1880. In 1863 he 
married Mary Ann O'Hara, who died in 1871, leaving three chil- 
dren. In the following year he married Mary HoUey. 

George E. Van Etten was born in New York State, and came 
to Spoonville in 1877, working for two years for John Spoon in his 
mill. Since then he has worked in White & Friant's mill at Nor- 
tonville. In 1870 he married Miss N. Mui-phy, by whom he has 
three children. 

WmLiAiVi Brough, millwright, was born in Scotland in 1828, 
and at three years of age his parents immigrated to Ameiica. He 
came to Michigan in 1865, having previously learned his trade in 
Canada. Mr. B. -has been twice married, first to Miss Adelina 
Kelly, who died in 1872, and next to Miss Ida Eich in 1875. He 
has two sons and one daughter, and his home is in Grand Rapids. 

Joseph L. Jackson, cai-penter, came to Nortonville in 1880, 
having resided in Grand Haven since 1876. He was bom in Wayne 
County, N. Y., in 1844. In 1868 he married Miss Caroline An- 
drews, by whom he has three sons and three daughters. He served 
his country two years in tlie Thirty-third New York Infantry, and 
seven months in the Second Ohio Cavalry during the late war. 

John Brady, who is also employed in White, Friant & Co.'s 
mill at Nortonville, is a son of Thomas Brady, and was bom in 
Canada, in 1853. 



FEREYSBUEG. 

This is a small village at the outlet of Spring Lake, and is 
opposite the village of Spring Lake, and just across Grand River 
from Grand Haven. It was settled by the Ferry brothers in 1857. 
It is noted as the location of the Ottawa Iron Works, which is quite 
an extensive establishment, and turns out quite a large quantity of 
machineiy of all kinds, Johnston's boiler works are also located 
here. It has one large sawmill, lately owned by Mr. Batch eller, 
but recen% with his pine lands purchased by the Grand Haven 
Lumber Company for f 110,000, and will be run next season by it. 
Extensive repairs and improvements mU be made in the mill this 
winter; a gang of saws will be put in. There is one general store, 
a meat market and a post office. It is at the junction of the D., G, 
H. & M, and the C. & W, M, Railroads, and has a station, where 
there is a change of cars for the East. 

THE OTTAWA IRON WORKS 

is an old and estabHshed institution, which is being greatly 
enlarged and extended under the energetic management of Mr. W. 
F. Parish, the other members of the firm being Senator Ferry 
and Andrew Thomson, They now employ about 150 men, but in- 
tend to add to their already large buildings. It was established in 
1855 and entirely rebuilt in 1880 and manufactures steam pumps 
stationary and marine engines, propeller wheels, and general foundry 
work ; offices, Ferrysburg and Grand Haven. The works in Ferrys- 
burg are closely connected with water and rail communication, the 



river being at the door, and sidings being built from the railway. 
Mr. Parish's ambition is to make it the largest establishment of its kind 
in the West, as it has an unrivalled position. Mr. Parish has a great 
many valuable patents of his own and is still getting out more. He 
is a native of Elgin County, Ontario, has had a great deal of expe- 
rience and is the right man in the right place, 

The foreman is W. Sechrist, born in Erie, Pa., in 1852; came 
with Mr. Parish from Erie, having worked under him as superin- 
tendent of the Stearns Company. Married, 1871, Ehzabeth Bibel, 
of Erie, and has two daughters and one son. 

The draughtsman is a brilliant young German artist, Rudolph 
ScHENCK, born in Baden, 1859, who was six or seven years at a gym- 
nasium, and two years at Stuttgart Polytechnic, also three years in 
a machine shop. Came to Chicago in 1880 and has been in his pres- 
ent place since January 1, 1881. 

BOILER WORKS. 

Thomas and James B. Johnston constitute the firm of John- 
ston Bros., proprietors of the Ferrysburg Boiler Works, located at 
Ferrysburg. The business was estabhshed by J. W. Johnston, who 
was succeeded by the present firm in 1880. They do a large and 
prosperous business, mostly in marine work, and employ about 
thirty men. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

U. B. Fames is a native of New York state, and came to Fer, 
rysburg in 1848. He has always followed his trade, that of mill- 
wright, and for eight years prior to the spring of 1881, was millwright 
at the Batcheller mill. In the spring of 1881 he took his present 
position of millwright for the Cutler & Savidge Lumber Company, at 
their miU No. 3. 

B. F. Richardson is a native of Maine, and came to Spring 
Lake in 1838. Since June 1881 he has been saw filer at the Batch- 
eller mill, and was in the same mill from 1873 to 1879. Mr. Rich- 
ardson has been filing for 33 years, all of the time in Ottawa County, 
and is the oldest saw filer in the State of Michigan. 

G. F. Shippey came to Grand Haven in 1875 to take charge of 
the miU and lumber business of Webster Batcheller at Ferrysburg. 
He has been interested in the business of the firm since 1866, and 
attended to the sales of llimber in Chicago. 

A. S. Parrish, engineer at the BatcheUer mill at Feri-ysburg, has 
been in that position since July 1881. He came to Grand Haven in 
1878, and for two years and a half was master mechanic of the 
Grand Haven Railroad. Previous to that time he lived for several 
years at White Pigeon, Michigan, and was master mechanic of a 
branch of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern road. He was in 
the navy from 1864 to the close of the war. 

RoELOF OsTERHOFP, merchant, was bom in Holland, July 2, 
1830, in the province of Groningen, and came to America in 1855, 
working as a carpenter on Mr. Ferry's residence in Ferrysburg. He 
then worked seventeen years in the pattern shop of the Ottawa Iron 
Works, and for the last eight years he has been engaged in mercan- 
tile business. He married, in 1857, Miss Jane Griede, who died 
October 28, 1874, leaving eight children to mourn her demise. 
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OLIVE TOWNSHIP. 



Olive is a very large township, comprising over a regular town- 
ship and a half. The soil is varied ; the west part near Lake Michi- 
gan is sandy, and, particularly in the southwest part of the town- 
ship, it is heing utilized in the w^ay of fruit raising. Some of the 
best peaches in the State are grown here. The sandy lands, which 
a few years ago were considered nearly valueless, are furnishing 
homes and occupation to very many families. It was about 1860 
that the fruit interest began to be developed. In the southeast part 
of the township we find splendid soil and fine farms. Over the 
entire center w^e find large tracts of low, marshy land, w4iere cran- 
benies and whortleberries grow wild. Much of this land is being 
reclaimed by thorough drainage, and eventually will become good 
farming land. The township contains several small hamlets, the 
better of which are Olive Center and Ottawa. There are several 
mills cutting pine and hemlock, the latter being the more prevalent. 

The southern part of Olive and the north of Holland, known as 
Ventura, has a post-office of that name, and is mainly devoted to 
fruit raising, in which great success has been met. The land, much 
of it, was bought for twelve and one-half cents an acre. Quite ex- 
tensive orchards are already planted, and the product yields a hand- 
some income. The township is not very thickly settled as yet, but 
has, perhaps, something over 8,000 acres under improvement, and is 
found by judicious cultivation to produce good crops. Greenleaf C. 
Jones, Charles Post, and Porter P. Piner are among the early set- 
tlers, and each have fine orchards and excellent fruit. It probably 
cantains 1,500 inliabitants. The Grand Haven Railroad, now under 
the control of the Chicago & West Michigan R. R. Co., has a station 
at West Olive, and it has a post office of that name, although the 
place is inconsiderable. It was platted by R. M. Paget, in 1870, 
while Ottawa Station was platted by James Sawyer, in 1872. 



EARLY SETTLEMENT. 



There were a few settlers at quite an early date, for a portion of 
the town was surveyed in 1831, but, with the exception of the fiasco 
of the Port Sheldon Company, in 1836-8, there was little done in 
the way of settlement until after the Holland Colony came in 1847. 
The history of the stupendous undertaking at Port Sheldon is in 
the general history of Ottaw^a, and will be found very interesting 
reading. 

ORGANIZATION. 

Olive was organized in 1857 with fifty- seven voters, when the 
following named persons were chosen to fill the offices : 

G. C. Jones, Supervisor; J. M. FeUows, Clerk; K. Warner, 
Treasurer; Stephen Baxter, Arend Smith, J. B. Eastway, Highway 
Commissioners; Hendrik Yen Balgoojen, James B. Eastw^ay, Tim- 
othy Tainter, Warner Semple, Justices of the Peace ; K. Warner, 
School Inspector; John Yantongern, Overseer of Poor. 

Stephen Coleman, Jan Hoffman, Wm. Timers, Constables. 

At the same meeting one hundred dollars w^as voted to be 
raised to defray tow^i expenses. Since which time the following 
named persons have acted as Supervisors: 



G. C. Jrmes--1858— 1865-6-8-9; Charles H. Coleman— 1859" 
60-61; R. M. Andrews— 1862; Otto Breyman— 1863-4; Chas. F. 
Post— 1867; Silas S. Kuler— 1870; Joel M. FeUows— 1871-2-3; 
W^n. A. Willis— 1874-5; A. P. Stegenga— 1876-7-8-9-80-81. 

TOWN CLERKS. 

J. M. Fellows— 1857-8; Reuben Daniel— 1859-60; Walter 
Weener— 1861; Isaac A. AUyn— 1862-3; Chas. Porter— 1864; A. 
P. Stegenga— 1865-6-7-8-9; Wm. A. WiUis— 1870-1-2; John D. 
Wood— 1873-4; Chas. L. Waffle— 1875; H. D. Jones— 1876-7-8-9; 
James H. Carey— 1880-1. 

Officers for 1881 ; . 

A. P. Stegenga, Supervisor; J. H. Carey, Clerk; Joel M. Fel- 
lows, Treasurer; J. Ovens. Commissioner of Highways; C. Ovens, 
Justice of the Peace; 0. Trumble, Superintendent of Schools; C. 
Nivison, School Inspector. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

George W. Yates w^as born in Clermont County, Ohio, April 
19, 1837. He settled with his father in Iroquois County, lU., in 
1844, and remained until 1861, when he enlisted in Company D, 
10th Illinois Infantry, serving three years and five months as rank 
sergeant. Mr. Yates now resides on Section 27, Ohve township, 
and is engaged in lumbering. 

A. P. Stegenga, born in the Netherlands, June 28, 1842, and 
settled in connection with his father s family in Holland, Mich., Aug. 
4, 1847. He engaged in farming wiiich he still continues on Sec- 
tion 33, Olive township. Mr. Stegenga has been largely identified 
in the government of his township, for he has held the several offi- 
ces of Justice of the Peace, Notary Public, School Commissioner, 
Town Clerk for five years and is now- serving his sevnth term as Su- 
pervisor. He married Dec. 12, 1868 Martha Diekema, who w^as 
born Nov. 1, 1846. They have five children. Mr. Stegenga's 
father, Popke M. Stegenga, was born Sep. 6, 1801, and married 
April 23, 1828 Johantje Bysta, who was born Jan. 27, 1801. Both 
are still living (1882) having passed fifty-four years of married life, 
and very hale, bidding fair to live for at least a few more years. 
The portraits of Mr. Stegenga and wife and his father and mother 
occupy a page in this work. 

James H. Carey, born in HiUsdale County, Mich., July 22, 
1851, and settled in Olive township in 1861. His first occupation 
was that of a lumberman, owning a saw mill in 1876, and now is 
the sole owner of the large saw^ mill at Olive Centre, also is the pres- 
ent township Clerk. He married May 26,1875 Cora Lyon, who was 
born in Medina Coimty, Ohio, Aug. 11, 1857. They have one child, 
Herbert W., born March 6, 1877. 

John D. Wood, son of William Wood and grandson of Robert, 
is the only male descendant, and was born in Detroit, Mich., April 
14, 1836. He early learned the wagon makers' trade w^hich he 
worked at for some years. Subsequently he acted as foreman for 
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three years in a large liiraber firm at Saginaw. He served in the 
Quarter Master's department dming a part of the war of the Eebel- 
Hon. He then settled in Illinois where he married Mrs. A. Sher- 
man, whose maiden name was Elizabeth M. Beard, who was born 
in Seneca County, N. Y., November, 1837, and died June 14, 1878. 
Mr. Wood settled in Olive township in 1870 and has been township 
Clerk, Drain Commissioner, and is at present Justice of the Peace. 

M. E. Merritt was born in Monroe County, N. Y., May 7, 
1830, and settled in Olive township in 1864, and engaged in farm- 
ing and blacksmithing, which occupation, in connection with a 
wagon shop and meat market, he still follows t Olive Centre. In 
1862 he enlisted in Company H, 19tli Michigan Infantry, and 
served three years; was wounded at Ft. Donaldson and Spring 
Hill, and taken prisoner at Brentwood, Teun., also incarcerated at 
Libby prison for three months ; he gets a pension. He has been 
Justice of the Peace, Constable and Deputy Sheriff. He married 
April 5, 1854 Elizabeth H. Harvey, who was born Oct. 20, 1835. 

E. L. Ehodes was born in Dutchess County, N. Y., on Sept. 
10, 1842, and at the age of two years his father moved to Montcalm 
County Mich. In 1863 he enlisted in Company K, 4th Michigan 
Cavalry, and served tiU the close of the war. He was with the 
party who captured Jeff Davis in his lady's attire. He married 
Feb. 7, 1870, Jennie S. Conner, who was born in Ionia County, 
Mich., Jan. 16, 1848. He has one child, Carrie M., born March 13, 
1872. Mr. Ehodes now resides at Ottawa Station, Olive township, 
and carries on blacksmithing. 

J. M. Fellows, born in Onondaga County, N. Y., Dec. 29, 
1827, and settled in Hillsdale County, Mich., in 1853 and in Olive 



township, Ottawa County, in 1855, working at farming and shoe- 
making. He was the first township Clerk of Olive, and has been 
Supervisor, Justice of the Peace for many years, and the present 
township Treasurer and Post-master at Ottawa Station. He mar- 
ried Aug. 15, 1847 Maria C. Eastway, who was born in London, 
Eng., March 30, 1826. 

Elijah Angel was born in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, May 13, 1849 
and came to Ottawa County, Mich., in 1865. He has always been 
engaged in lumbeiing, and at present acts as head sawyer and filer 
at Ohve Centre mills. He married Sept. 27, 1876 Minnie Pocox, 
who was born in Fulton County, Ohio, March 18, 1856. Mr. An- 
gel's present home is Whitehall, Muskegon County. He enhsted in 
1863 in Company I, 128th Ohio Veteran Infantry and served tiU the 
close of the war. 

H. J. Davis, born in Delaware County, N. Y., Dec. 7, 1840, 
and settled in Olive township. Section 34, in 1859, where he stiU 
lives. He married July 3, 1864, Margaret E. Adams, who was born 
in Jefferson County, N. Y., July 1, 1847. He has three children, 
George W., born June 4, 1865; Maria J., Dec. 7, 1866; Frank, 
Dec. 7, 1870. 

J G. BoYEs, born in New York City, June 5, 1837, early 
learned the trade of blacksmithing. He settled in Ottawa County, 
Olive township. Section 44, in 1863. He owns 165 acres and is en- 
gaged in farming and fruit growing. He has been twice married, 
first in Aug. 2, 1863 to Josephine L. Joscelyn, who died May 12, 
1877; second marriage to Laura A. Calkin, who was born in Penn- 
sylvania Jan. 13, 1849. 
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HOLLAND. 



We now enter upon a subject, perhaps the most interestmg 
and truly historical of any that will occur in the History of Ottawa 
County. For we are now to attempt to describe a movement, unique 
in its form and its results. How a few hundred Hollanders, gener- 
ally poor and unskilled in the arts of the back-woodsman and pio- 
neer, have through vaiied fortunes lisen to be a power in Ottawa, 
and also in Allegan, Muskegon, Kent and other northern counties, 
and with their descendants in about a generation, or one-third of a 
century, number perhaps 20,000 souls. They form the great 
majority in the two southern tiers of townships in Ottawa, and the 
two northern tiers in Allegan, they are half the population of Grand 
Haven city, and number hundreds in Muskegon city. Grand Kapids, 
Manistee and other places. They are gradually encroaching upon 
the towns near them, and with their habits of thrift, sobriety, energy, 
and their deep-seated love of principle and morality are seemingly 
destined to leaven western Michigan mth their ideas and habits. 
Of course a reactive process is going on and the new generation are 
becoming modified Americans. Let us hope that the good quah- 
ties of both races will be preserved in the contact. 

The chief centre of civilization was Holland City, which is 
pleasantly situated at the head of Black Lake, a beautiful sheet of 
water with low banks^ into which a sluggish stream, too slow for 
mill sites, empties. Holland has a quiet, steady, substantial air, 
with gaps made by the fire Oct. 1871, a most disastrous conflagra- 
tion, which occurred from bush fires the same night as the Chicago 
fire, and swept away seventy- six business house and two hundred 
and forty-three dwellings, but by the energy of the inhabitants most 
of the traces of that black day have been effaced. 

Two railroads centre here. It has one bank, two bakeries, six 
butcher shops, eight dry goods and grocery stores, six boot and 
shoe stores, four hardware stores, four merchant tailors and one 
clothing store, two book stores, two jewelry stores, three hotels -and 
three livery stables. 

Its manufactories are five blacksmith shops, two wagon shops, 
one pump shop, one foundry, one machine shop, two saddle and 
harness shops, two •furniture factories, two grist mills, tw^o saw 
mills, one shingle mill, two planing mills, one stave and heading 
factory, two tanneries, and other minor industries. The sawmills, 
stave and heading, and tanneries employ about $250,000 or f 260- 
000 capital, and turn out about |550,000 to $575,000 of product. 
There is also a ship yard here for the building and repair of sailing 
vessels. 

HoUand bids fair to be a great fruit growing region along the 
shore of Lake Michigan north of Black Lake. It has already as- 
sumed large dimensions and bids fair to be still greater. The 
grape and peach flourish well, and the annual product is about 
f 4,000. Over 20,000 trees are said to have been planted. 

THE CITY OFFICIALS. 

HoUand was incorporated as a city in 1867, and the officers 
have been as follows : 

Mayor, Dr. Bernardus Ledeboer, - - - 1867 



Eecorder, H. D. Post, - 
Marshal, Tuenis Keppel, - 
Mayor, Isaac Cappon, - 
Mayor, Edward J. Harrmgton, 
Mayor, John Valandigham, - 
Mayor, B. Ledeboer, 
Mayor, E. J. Harrington, 
Suj)ervisor, D. te KoUer, 
Treasurer, H. Doesburg, 
Marshal, A. Woltman, 
School inspector, C. Scott* - 
Mayor, E. J. Harrington, 
Clerk, C. F. Post, 
Treasurer, A. Flietsta, 
Mayor, I. Cappon, 
Supervisor, D. te KoUer, 
Mayor, J. Van Landegend, - 
Supervisor, D. te Koller, 
Clerk, G. Van Schelven, 
Mayor, J. Van Landegand, 
Clerk, John A. Roost, - 
Supervisor, I), te Roller, - 
Mayor, K. Schaddelee, 
Clerk, J. A. Roost, - 
Supervisor, D. te Roller, 
Mayor, K. Schaddelee, 
Clerk, J. A. Roost, 
Supervisor, G. Van Schelven, - 
Treasurer, D. R. Meeiigs, 
Mayor, I. Cappon, - 
Clerk, Geo. H. Sipp, - 
Supervisor, G. H. Van Schleven, 
Marshal, J. Vaupell, - 
Mayor, E. Vanderveen, - 
Clerk, G. H. Sipp, 
Supervisor, G. Van Schelven, - 
Treasurer, L. T. Kanters, - 
Mayor, John. Roost, 
Supervisor, K. Schaddelee, - 
Clerk, G. H. Sipp, - 
Treasurer, D. R. Meengs, 
Marshal, Pieter Koning, - 
fW. H. Beach, 

*iT ^ I J. Beukema, 

Aldermen, -{^ p.^^^^, ^.^^^^^ 
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THE FOUNDER OF THE HOLLAND COLONY. 

In this work will be found a flue steel portrait of Dr. A. C. 
Van Raalte, the fomider of the Holland Colony, contributed at the 
expense of two of his admirers, Isaac Cappon and R. Kanters. It 
wiU be appropriate to preface the history of the Holland Colony by 
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Ill the list of Mayors of Holland, 
commencing on last line of first column 
of page 74, it should read: "Isaac Cappon, 
elected first Mayor of the city, 1867; Dr. 
Bernardus Ledeboer, Mayor 1868, and 
1869. Isaac Oappon Mayor 1870." 
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a biographical sketch of the man who was its guiding spirit. This 
we are enabled to do by a carefully prepared biography from the pen 
of one intimately acquainted with the subject. 

DK. VAN KAALTE. 

Eev. Albertus Christiaan Van Eaalte, D. D., the founder of 
the large settlement of Hollanders in these counties, was bom in 
Wanneperveen, in the Province of Overyssel, Netherlands, on the 
17th day of October, 1811. His father was a clergyman of the 
Reformed Church, a man of considerable local reputation. His 
mother was of good family from Amsterdam. He grew up in the 
enjoyment of the advantages which the better European circles 
afford. He received the usual University course, and graduated in 
theology at Leyden's famous school in 1834. 

His connections were such that nothing needed to prevent his 
obtaining an advantageous position in an establishment in which, 
as elsew^here, patronage is a chief element in success. His father 
was a man of more than ordinary ability, and of exemplary godli- 
ness, and was intimate with not a few of the more influential men 
in the church, counting among his intimate friends some of the 
most eminent of the learned circles. Through his mother's ac- 
quaintance he had the entree into the best society of the metropolis. 
His home brought him into contact with men of station and wealth. 
So there seemed naturally to open for him, as a young man of much 
native talent and force and of good education, a career of profit, 
comfort and reputation, in the profession to which his parents had 
early dedicated him. 

His life, how^ever, was entirely different from this, and that by 
his free choice. 

Naturally of a lively disposition, with strong feelings, profound 
in his convictions, determined in will, impatient of restraint, fearless 
of self-assertion, active, and with a relish for hard work, he was 
one of the men fitted to feel the peculiar influences of his surround- 
ings, as they called to self-denial and to an attempt to get out of 
the rut of his day. 

Two years before his graduation his thoughts were led to a 
more serious contemplation of humanity and its needs, and the 
special demands of his time and country. Indifference and formal- 
ism were rife everywhere. Rationalism had crowded out truth 
from nearly every pulpit. The spiritual and social life of the com- 
mon people was void of hope. The tremendous influence of an 
escape to these shores of liberty and of an equal chance for improve- 
ment had not yet begun to act upon the European masses. Every- 
thing was at the dead level of an enforced submission. Van Raalte 
felt the need of more liberty for truth and of a greater concern for 
the neglected masses. 

In the meantime these needs became also gradually more ap- 
parent to the class most affected by them. A constantly larger 
number became restless under the existing state of affairs. Inquiry 
after truth grew prevalent. In many parts of the land appeared 
the signs of a powerful revival of religion. Young preachers were 
found to voice the demand for truth, as applicable to the every- day 
wants of men. Mos't of these were acquaintances and fellow stu- 
dents of Van Raalte, but a little his seniors. His father, rapidly 
dechning in life, strengthened him in these nobler thoughts and 
aims, though he did not live to see his son actively at work. 

When Van Raalte left the University he found tli^ religious 
movement, whose spirit he shared, already well started. He w^as 
known as one of its sympathizers. This was enough to lead 
to the unworthy obstruction of his career by the ecclesiastical 
authorities through technical difficulties. He had satisfactorily 
passed the necessary examinations, and held the diploma which 
made him a hcentiate. Hindered in the regular exercise of his call- 



ing, he gladly gave himself to those who had by this time inaugu- 
rated a movement for a more independent ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and was ordained as a regular minister by the first Synod of 
the Free Church of the Netherlands, and stationed as pastor of the 
combined churches of Genemuiden and Mastenbroek. 

Before assuming this charge he was married to Miss Christina 
Johanna de Moen, of Leiden, a woman in every way fitted to share 
his eventful hfe. 

In this first charge he labored under great difficulties but with 
abundant success. The demand for gospel labor among the masses 
increased rapidly ; the men to supply it were few. To Van Raalte 
gradually fell the spiritual care of the whole Province of Overyssel, 
and his time was spent in almost daily preaching in different sec- 
tions; organizing new churches and superintending their affairs. 
This necessitated his removal to a more central point, from whence 
he could more conveniently reach all parts of his large field, and in 
1838 he removed to Ommen, where he lived for six years. 

The religious movement in which he and others were then 
engaged encountered not only the antagonism of the established 
church, but the enmity of the government, which sought to crush it 
by force. Van Raalte also abundantly experienced the hardships of 
those trying times. Often w^ere his audiences scattered by an 
armed constabulary or the military power. Frequently he was 
cited before local courts, which punished what were declared to be 
illegal assemblages by fines. More than once he was imprisoned. 
The insults of the mob and the contumely of the better classes were 
ordinary experiences. Obedience to his convictions required the 
sacrifice of nearly everything that he had highly prized or hoped 
for, and the acceptance of what was at best a life strange and dis- 
tasteful to one brought up in his circumstances. 

Gradually the surroundings improved somewhat. Violence 
exhausted itself. The field widened. This new movement prom- 
ised permanency. Preachers must be supplied. To some extent 
this had already been attempted by giving some theological training 
to men who, with ardent piety, united natural gifts and showed apt- 
ness to speak in public. But in 1814 a more regular system of 
training was begun in the opening of a school for theological in- 
struction at Arnhem, of w^hich Van Raalte was to be one of the 
teachers. In consequence of this he removed to this place in the 
year named. 

This school naturally became the centre of the new denomina- 
tion. Its prospects, difficulties and needs were there most fully 
known. No one concerned himself more earnestly with these 
matters, or understood the real difficulties of the situation better 
than Dr. Van Raalte. The spiritual difficulties of the time were 
complicated with material wants. The new church was almost 
exclusively confined to the working classes. The close contact be- 
tween this part of society and their young and educated leaders 
disclosed to these latter a great and increasing misery. The decline 
in material prospects among the middle classes was steadily increas- 
ing. Men sighed daily more wearily under the burden of taxation, 
made necessary by the huge debts contracted through the destruc- 
tive wars of the previous generation. Competition among the over- 
crowded population, w^hich had not yet found an outlet, grew con- 
stantly more injurious. Land became more scarce; labor, under 
the first effort of the introduction of machinery, more superfluous ; 
food, especially after the development of the potato rot, more expen- 
sive; the threats of pohtical revolutions more alarming; the de- 
mands upon charity and upon the sober, sound advice of leading 
men became daily more urgent. 

Dr. Van Raalte was the very man to give himself entirely to 
these burdens. His sympathetic nature and enthusiastic character 
made him a patient listener to all kinds of complaints, and a willing 
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laborer at attempts to remove them. Evidently he did not fully 
understand the. hopelessness of all effort to reheve the troubles of 
his timely charity. Only experience could teach him and others 
that. He enhsted others in his work. He spent a very considerable 
fortune on enterprises designed to help the laboring classes by fur- 
nishing them work. In that way, however, he only exhausted his 
resources, while he left the cause of the misery unremoved. 

Such troubles were not confined to his own country. All Eu- 
ropean peoples shared them to a greater or less degree. But the 
remedy was beginning to be found by theg.neighboring nations, in a 
distribution of their numbers to the less settled parts of the world. 
He was one of the first in his country to see the fitness of that 
cure, and enthusiastically adopted the idea. Loth at first to break 
all the ties which bound him to his land and people mth their glo- 
rious history in the cause of freedom and enhghtenment, he at first 
made the attempt to direct the stream of emigration to the rich 
possessions of Holland in the East Indies. His object not being 
merely material relief, he thought he might there also find a fit 
field on which to use profitably the moral and spiritual power of the 
people, whose cause he had now for a number of years served and 
to a great extent directed. The government was not favorable to 
the idea. It evidently dreaded the contact of men whom it had 
taught to think for complete liberty of thought and action, with the 
races by whose enforced labor and oppression its own wealth was to 
be increased. A guarantee for complete religious liberty was denied 
by the government. Nothing then remained but to bid farewell to 
the past, and follow the emigration setting in toward America. 

[The biographer here enters into an interesting account of the 
founding of the colony, but as we give that in a separate article, we 
have taken the hberty of omitting it from the sketch.] 

Dr. Van Eaalte spent some time in promulgating the new plan, 
which was favorably received by many, resulting in the formation 
of different associations for the promotion of emigration and plans 
of colonizing. Dr. Van Eaalte was the pioneer in these movements. 
In September, 1846, he set sail with his family and a ship load of 
emigrants and reached New York in November. 

Upon the material development of the settlement, other influen- 
ces besides his had a controUing effect, but upon its moral develop- 
ment, his influence was during his life unsurpassed, and in this his 
real greatness is best seen. 

He proved his sagacity by three things which should stand as 
historical monuments among the people whom he sately led. 

1st. From the beginning he tried to make his people under- 
stand that they had broken with the past and with the old world ; 
that their real interest lay here in the land of their adoption and 
with its people. He set the example at once of being at home here, 
seeking always larger connections, adopting as rapidly as possible 
the language and customs of his new father-land himself and in his 
family. He encouraged the same thing in others, and it is largely 
due to his influence that the Enghsh language became exclusive in 
the common schools. Keeping up, of course, his intercourse with 
his friends of the old country, he made them understand that he 
was an American by choice, and impressed a younger generation in 
this land with the necessity of losing aU clannishness and becom- 
ing true patriots in this land of their birth and youth, to seek its best 
interests and suffer for its integrity. No one was a more ardent 
lover of his country during its days of danger, no one took a liveher 
or more enlightened interest in aU that concerns its welfare and 
glory. 

2d. His keen eye soon saw the danger of isolation to the people 
whose peculiar experiences in the fatherland had made them un- 
necessarily suspicious of other men, and somewhat resentful towards 
differing views. History has often furnished instances of the dan- 



ger that men, who have obtained liberty of thinking at great expense, 
become intolerant towards, others in a disdainful isolation. Dr. Van 
Raalte early took measures to obviate this danger by connecting 
the spiritual interests of his people wiih those of an American 
church. He himself was no man of narrow theological views, or in- 
clined to Pharisaical exclusiveness. He could be at home with- 
Christians of the different sects. He tried to teach his people the 
value of this wider Christian communion. His influence w^as suffi- 
cient to make them trustingly follow his lead, and by June, 1850, 
through his mediation, an ecclesiastical union was perfected between 
the churches of this emigration, eight in number, and the Reformed 
church in America. 

3d. Very early he undertook to bring this connection to bear 
upon the intellectual development of this people. As an educated 
leader, he knew this to be their weak spot. The hardships of the 
pioneer State passed, the material progress of this people was to 
him merely a question of time, which could be safely left to natural 
influences. To their intellectual growth, however, he knew that 
special efforts needed constantly to be put forth. The value of learn- 
ing is not understood by the class among whom it was his destiny 
to labor. The love of learning is among them a thing of slow 
growth. Their very prosperity is its insidious foe, since time spent 
in the acquisition of learning, when it might be employed in the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, seems lost. He was prepared to encounter 
opposition and indifference, and set it before himseK as a hfe task 
to be among the people as an apostle of education. To it he gave 
freely of his means and never suffered an opportunity favorable to 
its advancement, to pass unimproved. 

After having availed himself of the advantages of the public 
school system, by organizing different districts, he turned his atten- 
tion to the introduction of higher education. He spent much time 
and labor in enlisting the cooperation of prominent men in the Re- 
formed church in this interest, and by the Fall of 1851, mainly 
through his instrumentality, a Latin school was opened which grew 
into what is at present Hope College. Much of his time was occu- 
pied in attending to its wants. Everything had to be provided — 
teachers, buildings, students, most of whom needed to be supported 
by systematic charity sought from day to day. Of this machinery, 
Dr. Van Raalte was long the only director. This, besides his large 
pastoral charge, the care of the growing immigration between whose 
spiritual wants and the American church he was long the mediate 
agent, and his own large material interests as the owner of large 
tracts of land, made his life for many years exceedingly laborious. 

In 1867, owing mainly to increasing physical disability, he re- 
signed his charge as the pastor of the 1st Reformed Church of Hol- 
land, and engaged in a particular effort to encourage and direct 
the immigration, which after the war of the rebeUion set in with 
new force. He spent some time in visiting various parts of the 
South, and finally decided upon starting a new enterprise in Vir- 
ginia. A good location was found in Amelia County; and in 1869 
he removed his family thither, retaining, however, his interests at 
HoUand. Some of the residents of the colony in Michigan were in- 
duced to move thither, but the main rehance was upon immigrants 
brought directly from the Netherlands. These however proved un- 
fit for an independent work in a part of the United States where the 
effects of the recent war and the peculiar Southern institution were 
still powerful. Two churches were started, and a school for higher 
education was here also undertaken. Though something was accom- 
phshed which still remains, it cannot be said, upon the whole, that 
the attempt was a success. In 1870, Dr. Van Raalte returned to 
Michigan, his health gradually decHning. In 1871 the two great 
trials of his life came upon him in the loss of his wife and the de- 
struction of the greater part of HoUand by fire. By this latter he 
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was also involved in the general material loss from which the place 
has not yet recovered. After this year he slowly succumbed to the 
disease which had long troubled him and which filled his last 
days with excruciating suffering. As he was able, he devoted his 
time to the general interests of the people and especially to the in- 
stitution, of whose council he was the President until his death, 
which took place on the 7th of November, 1876. 

In summing up a brief description of the man, we may say, he 
may fairly be classed among the remarkable men of Michigan. No 
one ever came in contact with him without carrying away the im- 
pression that there was an unmeasured degree of force in him. 
Small of stature, his presence was still noble. He had a fine face, reg- 
idar in its outline, with deep hues of thought, and a twinkle 
in the bright eye, generally stern and direct — which hinted at a 
latent humor. Almost always serious and in terrible earnest, he 
could at times unbend and prove himself a most agreeable compan- 
ion. He had the faculty of attaching men to him and impressing 
himself upon them. By his force he silenced opposition where he 
did not conquer it. By his enthusiasm he often made men believe 
what they did not fully comprehend. By his marked oratorical 
gifts he was able to persuade men who differed from him, and fire 
the hearts of those who believed in him. He was a truly eloquent 
preacher of the gospel; never trivial, often above the comprehen-. 
sion of uneducated people not accustomed to his way of putting 
things, but very popular with his regular hearers. As an extempore 
speaker, when warmed up on his favorite subjects of education or 
the extension of moral influence, he had but few equals and always 
carried the day. His capacity for work was great. His views were 
large and broad. Though he had an impatience of details which 
sometimes endangered the successful accomplishment of his designs, 
and a hopefulness of realization which was not always warranted 
by the circumstances, yet his work in the main was well done and 
will stand. His name will long be remembered among those who 
were a real acquisition to this new and great land. » 

HOLLAND COLONIZATION HISTORY. 

The colonization of the region around Black Lake by Holland- 
ers, is an important item in the History of Michigan. Begun in 
the spirit of the old Puritans, its results so far have been felt in the 
Netherlands and in America. 

Some account of the movement which resulted in the settle- 
ments in Michigan, is given, on the authority of the Eev. Vander 
Meuler, in connection with the sketch of the history of Zeeland. 
For the early history of Holland we have availed ourselves of the la- 
boriously prepared paper of G. Van Schelven, Esq., read July 4, 
1876. Mr. Van Schelven has zealously and carefully collected his 
information; it has stood the test of criticism, having been deliv- 
ered to the public and published in the papers. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH OF HOLLAND CITY AND COLONY. 



BY G. VAN SCHELVEN. 



In the winter of 1845-6 a meeting of the leading men, favoring 
emigration, was held in Amsterdam. The times were exceedingly 
hard, and growing more and more oppressive for the laboring class- 
es, with httle or DO prospect of their improvement, and it was felt 
that something should be done for their relief. The meeting ap- 
pointed a committee to wait upon the Government with a proposi- 
*tion to colonize in the Dutch East Indies, and locate upon the 
highlands of Java. The reply was that the Government had no 
authority to sanction such a movement upon the religious basis on 
which it was proposed. The Cape of Good Hope was the next 



point which received their attention, and lastly America was con- 
sidered. 

During the spring of 1846, and before any organization or sys- 
tem of emigration had been perfected, two persons, Messrs. A. Hart- 
gerink and J. Arnold, started for this country. Their friends fitted 
them out for the voyage, and the deacons of the church collected 
money and clothing for them. They were sent out to make a pre- 
hminary examination here and report to the brethren in the old coun- 
try. Dr. Van Eaalte gave them the necessary letters of introduction 
to Dr. De Witt and others. After their arrival they forwarded an 
extended account of their trip and observations here, which account 
was favorably received in Holland. It was a voluminous document, 
the postage on the same amounting to eleven guilders. 

In the summer of 1846, the K3v. Thomas De Whitt, D. D., of 
New York, was sent by the General Synod of the Eeformed (Dutch) 
Church of America, on an official mission to HoUaud. The extent 
to which this visit has been instrumental in turning the projected 
emigration towards America, is difficult to ascertain. Judging from 
subsequent events, however, it must have had a marked effect upon 
the enquiring minds of the leaders. In his report to the General 
Synod, in 1847, he says: "When in Holland I received informa- 
tion of a rising spirit of emigration to America, and especially among 
the {Afgescheidenen) seceders from the estabhshed church. Soon 
two important colonies from this class wiU be founded in the west." 

Emigration to America now began to be generally discussed and 
agitated, and the mind was permanently fixed \ipon "the West." 
Texas, Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa were among the favorite 
localities. 

On the 14th day of September, 1846, an American brig, the 
"Southerner," of Boston, Capt. Crosby, weighed anchor at Eotter- 
dam, and carried across the Atlantic the first emigrants destined for 
this settlement. As they constituted the first HoUand pioneers of 
this colony, we have secured the names of nearly all of them : 

Albertus C. Van Kaalte, Hendrick Oldemeyer, Frans Smit, Jan 
Laarman, Egbert Van Zee, Jan Karman, Jan Klaasen, Hendrick 
De Kruif, Bernardus Grootenhuis, J. Dunnewind, WiUiam Notting, 
Vanden Boogaart, Evert Zagers, Egbert Freriks, Harm Kok, Herman 
Lankheet, Dirk Plasm an. 

Most of them were heads of families. After a voyage of forty- 
seven days they arrived at New York on the 4th day of November 
1846, from where they left by steamer for Albany; thence via Buf- 
falo and Cleveland to Detroit. Here the party scattered for a time, 
in order to enable Dr. Van Eaalte to decide upon his location. 

In New York Dr. Van Raalte was welcomed by Eev. Dr. De Witt, 
Mr. Forrester and others friendly to the Hollanders and their cause. 
The same can be said of many more in the different cities along his 
travels ; Eev. Drs. Wyckoff , of Albany, and Bethune at Brooklyn ; 
Eev. Dr. Duffield, Hon. Theodore Eomeyn, Eev. Mr. West, Gen. 
Cass and Hon. C. C. Trowbridge, at Detroit; Eev. Mr. Hoyt, at Kala- 
mazoo ; Judge Kellogg, at Allegan, and others. 

Owing to the close of navigation, and satisfactory information 
obtained at Detroit, it was resolved to abandon the heretofore quite 
prevailing preference for Wisconsin and proceed to western Michigan, 
The motives leading to this selection on the part of Dr. Van Eaalte 
are perhaps best described by himself in a translated extract from 
his oration delivered in 1872, on the quarter-centennial celebration 
of the settlement of the colony. 

"Although the Americans recommended the localities near rivers, 
and in general deemed it too great a hazard to settle here ; although 
the Hollanders avoided the forests, occasioning a great struggle to 
subject my family and myself to the inconveniences of such pioneer- 
ing; nevertheless, the combination of so many advantages, although 
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at first they could be but slowly developed, left me no doubt as to 
what my duty was. I knew that the rich forest soil is better fitted 
for the dairy, and for winter wheat; that owing to the manufactur- 
ing interests and navigation, by far higher market prices could be 
obtained here than at any place in the west; and that the country 
near the shore of Lake Michigan was protected by the water from 
severe frosts, and pre-eminently a region adapted for fruit. I could 
find no place where similar to those regions along the inhabited 
rivers, lined with manufacturies and mills, where the tens of thou- 
sands could find work without danger of being scattered, and where, 
at the same time, we were certain of an opportunity to continually 
secure land, without any interference, for a group of settlements. I 
chose this region, with such decision, on account of its great variety, 
being assured that if the Holland emigration should develop into a 
power, w# ought to remain together for mutual support, and ought 
to have this variety for labor and capital, especially fol: future growth. 

"The object of my settling between the Kalamazoo and Grand 
Eivers was to secure the advantages of both these rivers — for we 
could not get along without the settled regions — and at the same 
time to establish a center for a united and spiritual life and labor for 
God's kingdom. 

In company with Judge Kellogg, of Allegan, and an Indian 
guide, following an Indian trail. Dr. Van Eaalte arrived here for the 
first time, in the latter part of December 1846. They landed at the 
house of Eev. G. N. Smith, a Presbyterian missionary among the 
Indians, located upon section 3, of the township of Fillmore. At 
this time, the only white settlers in this entire neighborhood, beside 
Dr. Smith, were I. Fairbanks, Esq., and G. Cranmer. Their near- 
est neighbor was Mr. A. Shorno, on section 26, township of Fill- 
more. Mr. Fairbanks hved next to Dr. Smith, and Mr. Cranmer on 
the farm now owned by Mr. Gerhng, northeast of the "Nykerk" 
Church. 

Having saiisfied himself as to the exact location of lake, river 
and harbor, and having determined upon the site for the viUage, Dr. 
Van Eaalte, in January 1847, returned to Detroit to coUect his little 
band. During his absence he had procured work for the men at St. 
Clair, where a steamboat was being built. His own family had re- 
mained at Detroit. That same month they packed up and proceeded 
via Kalamazoo, to Allegan, where they met with great hospitality, 
especially at the hands of Judge Kellogg. After remaining here for 
a few days making the necessary preparations for their outfit, the 
party started for Black Lake. The women and children remained 
at Allegan with the exception of Mrs. Grootenhuis, who volunteered 
to be the cook for the party. They were again accompanied by an 
Indian guide and Judge Kellogg. Mr. Geo. Harrington, Sr., also 
came down with them and drove the ox-team. This trip from AUe- 
gan to Eev. Mr. Smith's house was made in one day. Here they 
arrived, as near as we can ascertain, on the 12th of February, 1847. 
Eev. Mr. Smith received these men with the greatest of hospitahty, 
and, together with Mr. Fairbanks, aided materially towards fitting 
these pioneers for the difficult and unknown task before them. 

Arrangements had been made at AUegan, through Judge Kel- 
logg, whereby in a few days they were followed by a party of Amer- 
icans, who were to remain a while, and teach them how to chop 
trees, build log houses, and make roads, many of them not even 
knowing how to connect the ax with the helve. The Indian church, 
located near Eev. Mr. Smith's house, served as lodging place. 

The first work was the opening of a road from Mr. Fairbanks' 
place to the head of Black Lake. They followed a line running be- 
tween sections 33 and 34, and 28 and 27, T. 5 N., E. 15 W. At the 
latter place they found that the cedar swamp was a serious obstacle 
in their way, and they resolved before proceeding any further to put 
up their first quarters on the hill near the house of Mrs. Van Der 



Haar, on section 28 of same town. Two log sheds were built 16x30 
feet, with brush roof. This hiU is among the most interesting spots 
of our early history. Here they lost the first member of their little 
band; here the first child was bom to the colonists, and for a long 
while afterwards these sheds served as receiving barracks for the new 
comers. 

The women and children who had been left at Allegan, were 
now sent for, and they also took up their quarters in the log shan- 
ties. It is but proper and just to mention the favors and kindness 
bestowed upon these families during their stay at Allegan, and it is 
not without regret that we have failed to ascertain their names. 

During that same winter another small party of emigrants had 
reached Albany, N. Y. They were advised to come on west, and 
reached here about the 10th of March, 1847. They numbered some 
fifteen strong, and among them we find the names of G. J. Hofman, 
W. Kremer, Plasman, Kolvoort and Slaghuis. 

For weeks and months, now, the colonists applied themselves 
to the making of roads. From the log sheds, the road was contin- 
ued along the farm of Dr. Van Eaalte, through the present city to 
the head of Black Lake and the "Indian Village," so-called. 

The next arrival was also in the month of March. A party of 
immigrants, numbering nearly one hundred, had arrived at St. Louis, 
and were anxiously awaiting the development of the colonization 
schemes then pending in Michigan and in Iowa, not only for 
their own guidance, but also for the information of the hundreds 
who were to follow that year. This St. Louis party appointed a 
committee of three to com6 out here and prospect, and selected as 
such, Messrs. T. Keppel, H. Van Der Haar and J. Binnekant, with 
the understanding that the others were to join them immediately, or 
as soon as they could, having in charge aU the women and baggage. 
The three men going ahead went on foot from Chicago, arriving in 
HoUand March 17, 1847; the remainder came in a saihng vessel 
from Chicago to Grand Haven, by wagons to Port Sheldon, where 
they arrived about the same time that the other three did in Holland. 
The women remained some days at Port Sheldon while the men went 
to the settlement to aid in building homes and constructing roads. 

The names of this last party were Walter Van Der Haar, Jan 
Visscher and family. Evert Visscher and family, Albert Bloemers and 
family, Johannes Visser and family, Jannes Vrieze, Paul Stevas and 
wife, Mrs. J. Binnekanfc and Peter Zalsman. At this time there 
was but one family residing in what is now Holland Township, 
that of Gilbert Cranmer. In the spring of 1847 Ds. Van Eaalte 
built his house and brought his family from Allegan. 

The winter they had just passed was a severe one; the snow 
had averaged over two feet deep. The suppKes during that time, 
were principally brought in from Allegan. Towards spring most of 
the colonists began to look up lands and locate for themselves. 

Before we break off this part 'of our sketch, we will give the 
following incidents connected with that memorable winter which 
they passed in these log sheds. The first child was born in the fam- 
ily of Mr. Laarmi:! ; the second was born in the family of Mr. Jan 
Schaap. Both were baptized together, by Ds. Van Eaalte, in the 
open air in front of his house. The first death was that of Mrs. 
Notting; seven others died that winter at the log sheds. They lie 
buried, as near as can be ascertained, near the barn on the farm of 
Mrs. W. Van Der Haar. The first marriage was that of Lambert 
Floris with Jantje Meyerink. 

The spring and summer of 1847 brought hundreds of immigrants 
from the old country, and it was extremely difficult to keep supplied 
with necessaries of life. What few gold "Willems" were still scat- 
tered between them went but a short way to provide for the first 
wants. Lumber had to be rafted at Saugatuck and floated down aU . 
the way along Lake Michigan and Black Lake. Provisions were 
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brought in and carried on the back for a distance of ten and twenty 
miles. 

As early as the summer of 1847, the colonists commenced to 
build their log church, and finished it in part, that same fall. The 
building was located in the southwest corner of the present ceme- 
tery. It was built of logs, with a shingled roof, and was 35x60 feet. 
Its location there was in order to accommodate the people settling in 
the country, and perhaps also owing to the old country idea of hav- 
ing the church in the cemetery. When, a few years afterwards, the 
present First Keformed Church was built, it took considerable argu- 
ment to have it located in the village, where it now stands. The log 
church was also used for school and public meetings. 

From the very beginning the settlers organized a system of 
public meetings, and the latter constitute a prominent part in the 
history of the Holland Colony, partaking somewhat of the charac- 
ter of the historical town meeting in the early history of New Eng- 
land. The proceedings of these meetings, during the winter of 
1848, form a very interesting chapter in this sketch. For, inasmuch 
as the first township organization did not take place until 1849, and 
whereas for want of citizenship and the right to vote, the Hollanders 
were excluded from all active participation in public matters until the 
Spring of 1851, they relied on these meetings for an expression of 
their views and a discussion of matters generally. They desired 
some kind of government in which the various interests represented 
by them would receive due consideration in the spirit of their immi- 
gration; hence they resolved themselves, as it were, into a small 
democracy, governing according to what a majority of them deemed 
to be promotive of the greatest good to the greatest number. These 
meetings, known as " Volksvergaderinr/,'' took cognizance of aU the 
religious, educational, social and public interests of the colony and 
the people. Eoads and bridges were built, church and school 
organized and provided for, personal grievances settled, labor and 
wages regulated, 

The proceedings of these meetings during the year 1847 are 
supposed to be lost, at least they are not within my reach. Many 
incidents of historical interest must have been recorded in that year. 

The majority of the colonists who arrived in 1847 and 1848 
landed at the mouth of Black Lake. Many of them made the entire 
trip from the old country here, by water, leaving New York via the 
Hudson Eiver and Erie Canal to Buffalo, and thence around the 
lakes by steamers or vessels. Of the very first lumber brought in, 
enough was appropriated at the harbor to put up a large building 
ordered by the '* Volksvergadering,'' as a sort of receiving depot for 
the accommodation of newcomers. This building was put up just 
south of the " old channel," under the direction of Messrs. T. Kep- 
pel, Eensink, and H. J. Hesselink. Mr. C. Van der Vere was ap- 
pointed agent to receive them and forward them to town. Many of 
those who arrived then did not remain, but went to Wisconsin and 
other points. 

It was soon evident to the colonists that what little ground 
had been cleared up during the Spring would not begin to raise 
sufficient supphes for their support during the next Winter. 
Hence every cleared spot and old Indian clearing within a range of 
ten or fifteen miles was explored, and at the public meetings details 
were organized under some competent man to cultivate them. The 
Port Sheldon clearings were assigned to Mr. George Harrington, 
and they were used in this way for two seasons to raise potatoes, 
corn and buckwheat, the bulk of which was carried in on the back. 

Dependent to a great extent upon outside assistance for almost 
everything in the way of information and instruction, the colonists 
availed themselves of every opportunity which was offered. Thus it 
was ordered by the " Volksvergadering " that Mr. E. Schilleman 
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should go to Saugatuck to inform himself of the American way of 
fishing. • 

In June, 1847, word was sent from Albany that a large dele- 
gation from the province of Zeeland, under the leadership of Eev. 
C. Vander Meuler and Mr. J. Van de Luyster, Sr.,had arrived, and 
that after long and serious meditation, they had decided to locate 
in Michigan. Several long sheds for their reception were put up 
at the head of Black Lake. They numbered about four hundred, and 
arrived here in the month of July, coming all the way by water, and 
occupying the quarters assigned them, where they remained during 
the balance of the season in tents and sheds. After prospecting 
and examining the territory east of us, they concluded to locate in 
township 5, range 14. Thus were laid the foundations of what is 
now the prosperous village of Zeeland. 

The arrivals during the summer began to increase. A sharp 
rivalry in recruiting had sprung up between this colony and other 
localities in Wisconsin and Iowa, where the Hollanders were settling. 
And right here allow me to state that it can never be truthfully said 
that as far as the present development of this colony and of the 
Hollanders is concerned, it is no wise to be accredited to either the 
wealth or the intellectual attainments of the masses whose lots were 
cast here ; but, to the contrary, let it be recorded as history, that 
the material prosperity, the intellectual development and social ele- 
vation, which has transferred the immigrant of 1847 into the 
American citizen of 1876, is due largely to the energy, forethought 
and general leadership of the founder of this colony. 

By this time there was quite a population scattered along the 
shores of Black Lake. The Indian village, near the southeastern 
limits of the city, was a prominent landing place. The log houses 
built by the Indians were of great service to the newly- arrived immi- 
grants; and, as it appears, there never has been trouble between 
the Eed Man and the Dutchman. 

As the colonists increased, the demand for provisions and sup- 
phes became greater. In view of this fact and the coming Winter^ 
a pubhc meeting of all the settlers, including the Zeelanders, was 
held, to devise ways and means in that direction. It was proposed to 
appoint a suitable committee to go East and buy a larofe stock of 
provisions, dry goods, groceries, hardware, stores, etc. All the 
colonists were to contribute, according to what each had left, and 
thus organize a sort of apostolic stock company. The details how 
each was to be represented in this company and be secured for his 
investment, were all agreed upon, and quite a large sum of money 
was collected — enough to pay fifty per cent, down on a stock of 
several thousand dollars, and have enough left for another object 
which we will mention below. AU this was resolved upon, ordered 
to be carried out, and begun. Messrs. B. Grootenhuis and Elder 
Young, of Grand Eapids, were selected to go to Albany and New 
York and buy the goods. A store was built near the head of the 
lake, to sell and disburse these goods. This was called the "colony 
store." Mr. B. Grootenhuis was appointed general agent, and 
served as such for about a year. With the money received 
from sales, pork and flour were again bought at Allegan, through the 
agency of Mr. H. D. Post, who was there at that time also getting 
ready to locate here. Part of the goods bought East remained on 
the way all Winter, and did not reach here until the next Spring. 
However, this was only a beginning of the disappointments. 

In connection with this supply business and "colony store," 
it was also resolved to buy a "colony vessel." The object was not 
only that this vessel should carry on the trade between the new col- 
ony and other points, and bring in this stock of goods; but it 
should also be known abroad, and especially in the Old Country, that 
the colonists had a vessel of their own, to carry immigrants from 
Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, and other points along the lakes. As 
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far as we can learn, the purchase was made by J. Van de Luyster, 
Sr., Mr. Stegenga and Capt. Clausen. The vessel was of 100 
tons burthen, called the A, £J. Knickerbocker, and bought from Mr. 
Walton, of Chicago. About the career of this vessel we have not 
been able to ascertain much, only that it managed to bring over 
a part of this stock of goods from Chicago ; also that it carried over a 
few of the immigrants who refused to pay for their passage on the 
broad and general ground of its being a " colony vessel." It failed 
to give satisfaction to those whose money had been invested in the 
enterprise, and she was subsequently sold to outside parties. It ran 
one season and was sold. 

But to return to the store business, Mr. J. Van De Luyster, Jr.^ 
succeeded Mr. B. Grootenhuis as agent or manager of the " colony 
store," and in the course of the year following, amidst aU sorts of 
troubles, complaints, alleged irregularities of one kind and another, 
the " colony store " was wound up, leaving the largest stockholders 
minus their investment. 

The first year was in every respect a severe test of the courage 
and perseverance of the colonists. Sickness among them was fear- 
ful, and the death-rate became alarming. In some localities ma- 
larial diseases had broken out, and for a while it occupied about all 
the time and attention of the able-bodied to attend to the wants of 
the sick and dying, and to the burial of the dead. Among the colon- 
ists was only one doctor, J. S. M. C. Van Nus. The services ren- 
dered by Ds. Van Eaalte as physician, in those dark days, are 
among the many noble deeds clustering around his career as a 
leader. And how could the condition of the people be otherwise? 
Think of the causes that led to diseases, and contributed to their mis- 
ery. A strange climate, a malarious atmosphere, undrained marshes, 
unwholesome food, and insufficient shelter ; want of experience in the 
nature of their diseases, as in everything else; no refreshments or 
delicacies for their sick; nothing but the coarsest of victuals, and 
that without the necessary facilities for preparation or cooking; 
quacks coming from outside palming themselves off for doctors, 
throwing upon the hands of the few able-bodied an army of con- 
valescents, with poisoned systems, aching bones and rattling teeth. 
We wiU let Ds. Van Eaalte describe these trying days in his own 
words : 

"The difficulties to contend with were many; still, the singing 
of psalms in the huts and under the bushes was something inexph- 
cable to the superficial beholder; with many there was a faith in 
God, and a consciousness of a noble purpose. * * * 

" In the latter part of that first summer our trials reached their 
climax, for the whole colony became one bed of sickness, and many 
died through the want of comfortable dweUings and well-prepared 
and suitable food. Physicians were summoned from abroad, and 
paid out of the colony funds. The condition was heart-rending and 
discouraging, and required, in opposition to man's sensitive nature, 
a painful sternness. Never was I nearer to the point of despair than 
when I entered those crowded huts and saw the constant mingling of 
household duties amid sickness and death, and dressing of corpses 
in those huts where each family was forced to accommodate itself 
to a hmited space of a few square feet. ISlo wonder that we could 
iiotice an increase of despairing indifference in that hour of sore 
affliction. God granted a change ! The sick were restored to health. 

" The fall was a most beautiful one, and the winter was so 
extraordinarily mUd, that everybody could build and perform out- 
door labors, and even partake of their meals in the open air. The 
majority left for the countiy, and to a great extent the weak and 
needy remained near the landing-place." * * * 

The great mortality of that season among the colonists, had 
left them with many orphans on their hands, who were promptly 
taken in by other families and cared for. Their constant increase, 



however, led to the building of the orphan house, a project in per- 
fect keeping with the spirit in which they had started out. One 
Sunday morning, a few months after the partial completion and 
occupation of the log church, Ds. Van Eaalte suggested to his peo- 
ple the necessity that something of this kind should be done, and 
that forthwith. He urged it with all the power and force of lan- 
guage at his command. The result was the opening of a subscrip- 
tion list, and the pledging of money, labor and material. 

The building was begim in May, 1848. Mr. W. J. Mulder was 
principally charged with superintending its construction. It .was 
not completed until the year following ; owing to various reasons, it has 
nevtr been occupied for the purpose for which it w^as built. It was 
afterwards used for a parochial school, town house and Holland 
Academy, Be Hope printing office, and is now unoccupied. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1847, the village of Holland was platted. The first 
surveys were made by E. B. Basse tt, county surveyor of Allegan 
County. The administration and sale of the village lots was placed 
in charge of a board of trustees elected by the people of the Volks- 
vergadering, of which Dr. Van Eaalte was the head. As members of 
said board, we find the names of J. Schrader, J. Verhorst, J. Van 
derveen, 0. D. Van Der Sluis and B. Grootenhuis. We cannot go 
into all the minute details of those early real estate transactions. 
In their character they partook of the mutual spirit in which all the 
business of those days was transacted. The price of the village lots 
was first fixed at |10 and $15, but was soon raised to |40 and $45. 
This was found necessary in order to obtain funds for the building 
of church and school, the opening of roads, payments on the la,nd, 
taxes, support of the poor, salaries of the dominie, doctor and 
teachers, and divers other purposes. 

In 1849, matters pertaining to these village lands, became quite 
complicated. There was a heavy indebtedness incurred, which had 
to be met — payments on the land were due, an unpaid balance on 
that stock of goods of the "colony store" was presented, and many 
other causes of a financial character led the people to resolve that 
the village lands should revert to Ds. Van Eaalte; coupled with the 
condition that he was to assume all the indebtedness incurred to 
date. 

The opening of roads and the building of bridges across creeks 
and swamps, was a tremendous work in those early days, and it 
occux3ied about one-half of the time and attention of the settlers. 
Want of experience was a great draw-back. 

In 1847, the State made an appropriation of four hundred acres 
of land for the building of a bridge across Black Eiver, commonly 
termed the "Grand Haven Bridge." No contractors could be found 
to take the job, and so the colonists, as a body, concluded to take 
the job themselves. How this was done, and in what manner the 
work was regulated, will be seen from the proceedings of the Yolks- 
vergadering. The work was begun in the winter of 1848, but 
towards the last the work began to drag, when Ds. Van Eaalte 
and J. Binnekant took the job of finishing it. In the building 
of this bridge, Hon. F. J. Littlejohn, of Allegan, represented the 
State. 

The post office was established in 1848, and named "Black 
Eiver." Mr. H. D. Post was appointed post master. The first 
matl was a private route from Manhus, the nearest post office, and 
was brought in once a week. Mr. William Notting was the mail car- 
rier, and brought it on his back to his house, when his wife would 
carry it to town. Very soon routes were established to AUegan, 
Grand Eapids and Grand Haven. The first regular mail carriers 
and stage drivers were J. Trimpe, Jan Van Dijk, P. F. Pfanstiehl 
G. J. Haverkate. 

The present cemetery was laid out, or rather designated as such, 
in 1848. Nevertheless, owing to the distance, and for want of 
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roads and suitable burial arrangements, during the years 1847-8 
many were buried in other localities, as necessity dictated. Besides 
those buried on Van Der Haar's farm, many were laid at the head 
of the lake between 3d and 4th Streets, where the old man DeWitt 
lived, who was the first sexton. A few are buried at Point Supe- 
rior, several were buried at the mouth of Black Lake, on the hills 
north of the present harbor. The winds, however, so shifted those 
hills, that years ago these coffins became exposed. 

Much that is interesting is centered around the first attempt at 
manufacturing by the colonists; also in their harbor, the improve- 
ment of which they considered as of primary interest: the organ- 
ization of the first churches and their formal joining with the Ee- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church of America, the opening of 
Schools, the Holland Academy and Hope College, the history of 
township and city government, the proceedings of the Volksvergad- 
ering, the settlement of Zeeland and surrounding townships, the 
early history of Point Superior and of the Indian settlements, the 
development of our commerce and shipping interests, and many 
other points of local interest, each constituting its part of the his- 
tory of this city and colony. 

What we wish to call the attention to now, as a sort of a key 
to the past, is the great extent to which the colonists combined all 
their interests — reHgious, educational, political and social — into one, 
and placed them under one supervision; and how to that same ex- 
tent the church and its religious interests was secondary to none, 
but, if anything, was made to underhe the entire network of their 
existence. 

' Finally, as we dismiss from our minds the local events of those 
memorable years, 1847 and 1848, let it be in the words of him to 
whom we have endeavored to do honor as the founder of this Hol- 
land Colony: 

"And this sweet fruition of independence and full hberty which 
we so bountifully enjoyed, gave joy and strength to our hearts. Es- 
pecially was it the pleasure of the Sabbath, the invigorating power 
of God's truth, the united prayers and associated labor of many 
neighboring settlements, which gave enjoyment, support and cour- 
age, and caused us to persevere in a great and difficult undertaking. 
God's temporal dehverances were many; each' settlement and each 
family has a history of its own." 

THE GREAT FIEE OF 1871. 

Up to 1867 the colony was a unit, and the close of the first 
score of years the village severed its connection with the township 
and became incorporated as a city, electing its first officers in 1868. 
The citizens became metropolitan, roads began to point towards the 
rising city, and large numbers of citizens of other nationalities be- 
gan to flock in, increasing the wonderful influx of wealth and pop- 
ulation. Ease and luxury obliterated the traces of pioneer life. On 
the 8th of October, 1871, the Sabbath church bells sounded the 
alarm of fire. For several days there had been signs of fire in the 
heavens, yet no alarm was excited until noon, when the wind fresh- 
ened and increased the fires in the vicinity, and by night all were 
out fighting fire. The churches were closed, clergy and people 
fought the fire demon's power side by side, but all was of no avail. 
At 2 o'clock in the morning following the cry was heard that the 
3d church was on fire and all hope was abandoned, despair seized 
upon all. In half an hour the city was a mass of flames, and with 
difficulty the people escaped with their lives from the fierce heat, 
the bhnding smoke and the tempest of wind. In two hours the 
work of destruction was complete; Holland was in ashes; 243 
houses with 76 business places were consumed. The toil of years 
was undone, and at first a feehng of despair for the future brooded 
upon the minds of the agitated sufferers. But this feeling soon 



passed away, and with heads stout and brave they prepared for 
future trials and triumphs. 

THE INDIANS. 

Joseph Wakazoo's band of 300 Ottawa Indians were on the pay 
roll of the United States agent. Bev. Smith was the Presbyterian 
missionary, and Isaac Fairbanks, J. P., of HoUand, was the farmer 
who taught them the art of agriculture, and they had some land 
cleared and planted in corn. They had a village three-fourths of a 
mile below Holland City, of which no traces now remain, as their 
structures were simply bark shanties and an old frame church. J In 
1848 they removed to Little Traverse and their empty huts were 
used by the Hollanders until better could be had. Thejindians were 
chiefly Ottawas and the priest visited them periodically. They were 
generally quiet and orderly. 



HOPE COLLEGE, 

on a beautiful rising ground, is a noble institution of which not only 
the Hollanders should feel an honest pride, but all classes of citizens 
should regard as an important factor in the improvement of society. 
It is the only institution of the kind in western Michigan, and being 
central to population of 300,000, with close and rapid communication 
by land and water, it offers educational advantages of a high order. In 
1843 the general synod of the Keformed (Dutch) church began a move- 
ment for training western young men for western work, and the 
emigration of the "Colony of the pilgrims" from Holland to Ottawa 
Co. led to further agitation of this subject by the Synod. Dr. Isaac N. 
Wyckoff was sent to Michigan to investigate the situation of affairs, 
and in 1850 Bev. Dr. John Garretson made an official visit to the 
Holland colony, and upon his return to the East drew up a plan of 
a High School whose object should be "to prepare sons of the colo- 
nists from Holland to be educated in Butgers, and also to educate 
daughters of said colonists, etc." 

In pursuance of this plan, active measures were taken for the 
estabhshment of the school. Dr. Van Baalte, to whose Christian 
zeal and undaunted industry the college owes so much, and whose 
memory is precious to all friends of Christian education, donated 
five acres of land for a site, and Dr. Garretson devoted himself to 
the work of getting the school started. 

To transmit to successive generations the story of the hardships, 
sacrifices and holy patience of these godly men, who endured and 
sufi'ered that posterity might enjoy a blessing, is a duty not to be 
neglected; and in the enjoyment of the rich blessings of the present 
the iUustiious examples of devoted heroism and sacrifice in the past 
should not be lost sight of. 

In October 1851 the school was begun, and placed in charge of 
Elder Walter T. Taylor, of Geneva, N. Y. He was assisted by a 
son and two daughters, and remained two years. 

In 1853 Mr. Taylor resigned and was succeeded by Bev. F. C. 
Beidler, of South Bend, Ind. It was in this year that the first plan 
of the school was changed somewhat by the General Synod taking 
the school under its care, and committing it to its Board of Educa- 
tion. When Mr, Taylor entered upon his work in 1851 the only 
school in the place was an ordinary district school, and to this he 
added the germ of the ecclesiastical academy, but it was found that 
this plan could not be successfully continued, hence the change in 
1863. 

Bev. Mr. Beidler continued in charge of the school until 1855, 
when he was succeeded by Bev. John Van Vleck, a graduate of the 
theological seminary of New Brunswick, N. J. Mr. Van Vleck was 
a scholar of marked abihty, and his administration was attended 
with a good degree of success. 
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In 1857 Holland Academy was separated from the public school, 
and the Synod appointed a Board of Superintendents, consisting of 
a minister and an elder from each Classis in the Synod of Chicago, 
to conduct examinations, etc. 

Up to 1851 the five acre lot donated by Dr. Van Kaalte, was the 
only property of the school. At this time the needs of the school 
demanded a building. Dr. Van Eaalte made three tours East for 
the purpose of collecting money for building, and succeeded in rais- 
ing 112,000, which was expended on a three story brick building 
50x40 feet. The building was constructed under the personal super- 
vision of Mr. Van Vleck. The building still remains upon the 
college campus and is used as residence and dormitory. 

In 1859 Mr. Van Vleck was obliged to resign his position on 
account of ill health. He w^as succeeded by Eev. Philip Phelps, Jr., 
of Hastings-upon-Hudson, N. Y. Mr. Phelps began his work with 
thirty-three students, and among the first things he did was the work 
of classification. It was during this year that the campus was en- 
larged by the addition of eleven acres, making in all sixteen acres. 

In 1860 a building to be used for a dwelling house was erected, 
and in 1862 a gymnasium was built. The building is now used for 
a chapel. In this year the first college class was organized. 

In 1863 a more complete Board of Superintendents was organ- 
ized by the General Synod, to consist of two ministers and one elder 
from each of the Western Classes. In 1864 two new professors were 
added to the corps of instructors, Kev. T. Eomeyn Beck, of Chicago, 
and Eev. P. J. Oggel, of Pella, Iowa. The same year a plan was 
inaugurated for raising an endowment fund of $100,000. In 1865 
the work of raising this money was undertaken. Another teacher, 
Eev. John Mason Ferris, of Grand Eapids, was added this year. 

In 1866 Hope CoUege was incorporated, and the first college 
class of eight members graduated in July of this year. The college 
Faculty was organized with Eev. P. Phelps, Jr., D. D., as President, 
Eev. P. J. Oggel, Eev. T. Eomeyn Beck, Eev. Charles Scott, Eev. 
Cornelis E. Crispell, as Professors, and Cornelis Doesburg and 
H. B. Gilmore as Tutors. The same year the Faculty were author- 
ized to give instruction to a class in theology. 

In 1867 two new buildings were erected, and Eev. C. E. Cris- 
pell was appointed Professor of Theology by the General Synod. 

In 1869 the theological department was regularly constituted 
by the Synod, aud its Faculty made up from the clerical teachers in 
the College. Near the close of this year Prof. Oggel died. 

From 1859 to 1867 the affairs of the college were not inter- 
rupted by any special event. The prosperity of the institution was 
good, and the people of Ottawa County gave to the school a good 
degree of support. 

In 1867 Dr. Van Eaalte donated the College 70 acres of land 
within the corporate limits of Holland, and thirteen more were pur- 
chased. In 1869, 837 acres at Point Superior, on the north side of 
Black Lake, were purchased. Toward the payment of the last tract 
James Suydam, of New York, donated $5,000. The object of this 
purchase has never been clearly apparent, as it has been a burden 
rather than a help to the institution. Of late, however, an effort has 
been made with some success, to dispose of a portion at least of this 
unfruitful possession. 

In 1877 the College was found to be heavily in debt, and the 
theological department was suspended. So much money had been 
invested in land and in the publication of De Hope and printing of- 
fice, that the op rations of the College were crippled. In 1878 the 
affairs of the CoUege were investigated by the General Synod and 
it was found to be over $30,000 in debt. A committee was ap- 
pointed to receive the resignations of the faculty and to reorganize 
the Council or Board of Trustees. The Board was reorganized 
under a new constitution. The former professors were reappointed 



with the exception of Drs. Phelps and CrispeU. Eev. G. H. Man- 
deville, D. D., of New York, was appointed President with special 
charge of the finances, and Eev. Charles Scott, D. D., Vice-Presi- 
dent and acting executive officer. 

In 1880 Eev. Mr. Scott was appointed to succeed Mr. Mande- 
ville, and is at the present time at the head of the College. Nearly 
one -half of the debt has been paid, and during the present year it is 
hoped that the balance will be liquidated. 

The suspension of the theological department was a severe 
blow to the friends of the College, but unfortunate as it may have 
been, was an unavoidable circumstance. In 1878 females were ad- 
mitted to the institution. The present number of students for the 
year 1881 was one hundred and ten, which is a very flattering in- 
crease. Under the present wise and careful management of the 
College, it is enjoying a good degree of prosperity and is certainly 
deserving of encouragement and support. It should be a source of 
pride to its friends in Ottaw^a County that such an institution has 
endured and surmounted the obstacles that beset its early history, 
and has attained to such a degree of excellence and prosperity. 

THE ACADEMIC FACULTY. 

Eev. T. Eomcyn Beck, D. D., — Professor of the Greek and 
Latin Languages and Literature. In charge of Logic and the Ele- 
ments of Criticism. 

Eev. Charles Scott, D. D.,— Professor of Chemistry and Nat- 
ural History. In charge of History, Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
and Constitutional Law. 

Cornelis Doesburg, A. M., — Professor of Modern Languages 
and Literature. 

William A. Shields, A. M., — Professor of English Language 
and Literature, and of Ehetoric. In charge of Latin with the 
Freshman Class. 

Gerrit J. KoLLEN, A. M., — Professor, of Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy. In charge of Political Economy. 
Business manager of De Hope. 

THE grammar SCHOOL FACULTY. 

Prof. Cornelis Doesburg, Prof. William A. Shields, Secretary 
of the Faculty; Prof. Gerrit J. Kollen, Henry Boers, A. B., teacher 
of Latin, etc., in the Preparatory Department ; John H. Kleinheksel, 
A. B., teacher of Mathematics, Greek, etc., in the Preparatory De- 
partment. The Professors assist in this department as they find 
opportunity. Eev. D. Van Pelt, in charge of Sacred Literature, 
and of the religious instruction of the students. 

REV. CHARLES SCOTT, D. D. 

Eev. Charles Scott was born Dec. 18, 1822, at Little Britain, 
in the township of New Windsor, Orange County, N. Y.. and was 
the second son of Alexander and Miriam (Buchanan) Scott, both of 
Scotch -Irish descent* Francis Scott, the grandfather of Alexander, 
came to America from Longford, Ireland, in 1729, with Col. 
Charles Clinton, and after marriage with Eleaner McDowell, settled 
as a farmer at "Bbggs Clove," Orange County. Eobert Buchanan, 
the grandfather of Miriam, immigrated about the same time, per- 
haps a little earlier with his father James, and settled on a farm ad- 
joining the "Clinton Place." This is a well-known historical spot — 
the homestead whence came Gov. George Clinton, Gov. James Clin- 
ton, and the still more celebrated Gov. DeWitt Clinton, the origina- 
tor of the Erie Canal (Clinton's Ditch.) 

Alexander Scott w^as also a farmer in moderate circumstan- 
ces, and hence Charles enjoyed only the advantages of a common- 
school education in the country. He succeeded, however, in fitting 
himself for college, and in Sept, 1840, became a freshman at Eut- 
gers, in New Jersey. The same year he was appointed to a cadet- 
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ship at West Point, but declined. He graduated in July, 1844, 
with the highest honors in a class of twenty-four. 

Starting out with a design of traveUing into Mexico and South 
America, Mr. Scott engaged to spend the winter of 1844-5 as pri- 
vate tutor at Adams Kun, near Charleston, S. C. Here in the 
"Pine Land," he was converted to Christ in the spring of 1845, and 
the reHgious profession which followed gave a new sense of duty 
and changed the whole tenor of his life. Eemaining at Adams Eun 
until the beginning of 1847, he then opened a school or academy at 
Aiken, S. C, a noted health resort among the hills near the river 
Savannah. The undertaking proved a success, and during the sec- 
ond year the number of pupils steadily increased. But coming to 
the conviction that he should prepare for the gospel ministry, he 
transferred the school to a friend in Nov. 1848, and entered the 
Theological Seminary of the Eeformed (Dutch) Church, at New 
Brunswick, N. J. 

While thus teaching in South CaroHna, Mr. Scott had several 
flattering invitations to take charge of Academies, and in 1848 was 
offered the presidency of a female college in Georgia. He was 
thrown into association with several of the leading men of the State 
including Governors Hammond and Aiken, and Senators Calhoun 
and Butler. Had he continued to reside in the south, he had every 
prospect of a career gratifying to a young man's ambition. 

After hcensure by the Classis of New Brunswick, in June, 
1851, he accepted a call to the Eeformed Dutch Church of Shawan- 
gunk, in Ulster County, N. Y., and was there ordained by the Clas- 
sis of Orange, Sept. 9, 1851. This church had existed for more 
than a century, and the house of worship and the parsonage, both 
of stone, dated from 1750-58. The congregation was very large 
and pastoral labors severe, but the charge (and it was a pleasant 
one) continued for fifteen years with mutual satisfaction. About 
three hundred were added to the communion of the church. In all 
reHgious or benevolent efforts for the good of men, whether in Coun- 
ty or Township, the pastor and his people were ever found ready to 
cooperate. 

When the great civil war of 1861 burst upon the Eepubhc, he 
became active in support of the Union, and although a Democrat in 
the midst of a Democratic community, no locality in the country 
gave better proof of patriotism and loyalty. Among the volunteers 
from his congregation, the death-roll numbered thirty-seven. When 
the "Bureau of MiMtary Statistics" was organized, after the end of 
the conflict he was appointed for Ulster, and sei-ved in that capacity 
until his removal to the west. 

In 1865, arrangements had been made for the incorporation of 
Hope College, at Holland, Mich., as the western institution of the 
Eeformed Church. In December of that year Mr. Scott, with no 
application or knowledge on his part, was elected professor of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy therein. Eesigning 
therefore his charge at Shawangunk, he removed to Holland in Sept. 
1866, and entered upon his new avocation. By request, however, 
he accepted the Professorship of Chemistry and Natural History in- 
stead of the Chair originally designated, and has continued in 
charge of that branch of instruction up to the present time. 

In 1866, the General Synod of the Eeformed Church author- 
ized the introduction of Theological instruction into Hope CoUege 
and in 1869 constituted a Theological Department, which continued 
until 1877. In this Department Prof. Scott was appointed by Synod 
"Theological Lector" in Church History, Church Government and 
Archaeology. At the same time he also lectured to the college classes 
on History. 

In 1878 a change was made in the constitution and manage- 
ment of. the College. Eev. Phihp Phelps, D. D., resigned the Presi- 
dency and was succeeded by Eev. G. Henry Mandeville, D. D., of 



New York City; with Prof. Scott as Vice-President in actual charge 
of the administration, and of the Chair of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy. 

The finances of the Institution were very much embarrassed, 
the annual income had failed to meet the expenses ; a large debt 
had accumulated and it was no easy matter to overcome all obsta- 
cles to success. But the new President labored faithfully in the 
east, seconded by prudent cooperation in the west, and for over 
three years the current expenses of the school have been promptly 
met, while the debt will soon be liquidated. The average number 
of students has also been upon the increase. In July, 1880, Eev. 
Dr. Mandeville resigned his office, after ^ service of two years, and 
Prof. Scott was thereupon elected in his place. Since no professo- 
rial duties were dropped, the cares and responsibilities thus falling 
upon him as the acting executive officer, have been burdensome and 
unremunerative, but these four years from 1878 to 1882, must ever 
be regarded as a turning point in the history of Hope College. 

In June, 1875, Prof. Scott was elected President of the General 
Synod, and in the same year he received the honorary degree of 
D. D. from the University of the city of New York. He has re- 
ceived other appointments, &c., which it is not necessary to men- 
tion. 

In July, 1850, Mr. Scott was married to Miss Maria E. Stelle, 
the daughter of Peter E. SteUe, Esq., of Piscataway, N. J. Their 
present residence is on 9th Street, Holland. Of their children six 
survive, viz. : Henry P., city editor of the Colorado Springs Gazette; 
Gertrude E., wife of Eev. Daniel Van Pelt, of Hope Church, Holland; 
Charles B., assistant of Charles A. Ashburner, Esq., superintendent 
of the second survey of the Pennsylvania coal fields, Philadelphia; 
Alexander W., druggist. Grand Eapids; Edward B. and Maria E. 
still at home. In private Hfe he has been esteemed by his fellow 
men, and in business matters would rather sacrifice his own inter- 
ests than prove negligent of any trust put into his hands. 



MANUFACTUEES. 

The largest establishment of any kind is the 

CAPPON & BERTSCH LEATHER CO. 

In connection with the leather interest which has grown to such pro- 
portion, it will be well to state that the first tannery was erected by 
P. F. Pfanstiehl, being composed of several log buildings and located 
near the site of Central Wharf Warehouse. 

In 1857 Messrs. Cappon & Bertsch became convinced that a 
tannery would pay; their capital consisted largely of two pairs of 
willing hands, perseverance and economy, and thus commenced in 
the old log building. 

In 1863 they erected a new building 44x72 where their present 
tannery now stands. Soon after an addition of twenty feet inVidth 
was made, making 64x72 feet, all of which, together with a large 
amount of bark was consumed by the fire of October 9, 1871, mak- 
ing a total loss to the firm of f 70,000 and no insurance. After this 
terrible blow, Messrs. Cappon & Bertsch, nothing daunted, com- 
menced rebuilding, and the next season saw a new building erected. 
A year later a large drying house was built, and new^ improvements 
have been added, until at the present time, the largest tannery in 
the State bias taken the place of the shanty and old house of 1857. 

The estabhshment at the present time (1882) is made up as 
follows : on 9th Street a building 405x66 feet in size is used for the 
vats, 380 in number, and the tannery proper. 

The bark room and leaches occupy a building 220x66 feet. The 
engine house 24x50 feet, contains the machinery that furnishes the 
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motive power for the several buildings, the engine is of fifty horse 
power. 

The drying house, fronting on 8th Street, is 40x125 feet in size, 
and five stories high. The first story is devoted to packing, rolling 
and splitting sole leather. The second story is where the finishing 
of the upper leather is done. Harness leather on the third floor. 
The fourth and fifth stories are used as drying lofts. The building 
is furnished with an elevator. The bark "houses" which consist of 
large piles of bark are on the west side of their lots, and extend for 
two blocks. They use annually from 5,000 to 6,000 cords of hem- 
lock bark, costing about |6 per cord. The company employs, on an 
average, ninety men, and with a capital of |200,000, do a business 
annually of over a half million dollars. They secured the gold medal 
for manufacturing the best non-acid sole leather in the United States, 
competing at New York city in 1880. Mr. J. Bertsch has charge of 
the purchasing of the hides and selling the leather at Grand Kapids, 
while I. Cappon takes charge of the tannery, assisted by John Ny- 
land foreman in the tannery, and P. J. Doyle foreman in the curry- 
ing shop. 

HOLLAND STAVE FACTORY 

was built in 1859 by Pfanstiehl & Backes, burned by the fire of 1871, 
and re-built in 1880 by Joseph Fixter, of Milwaukee, who still op- 
erates it. The main building is 24x50, surrounded by additions 16 
feet in width. There are six buildings each 6x50, containing steam 
boxes, dry kilns 42x22, ware house 24x60, sheds 100x20, cooper 
shop 16x30, all of which is situated on Eiver Street, between 5th 
and 6th, being furnished with a side track. The machinery consists 
of a heading machine, stave cutter, heading planer, jointer, circle 
and heading lathe for butter tubs, etc., and propelled by a thirty horse 
power steam engine. This factory employs about twenty-five men, 
and does annually about |75,000 of business. James Koening Su- 
perintendent. 

THE BUTTER TUB FACTORY 

on Eiver Street, at the foot of De Witt Street, was formerly a saw 
and shingle mill. In February 1880, G. Van Putten & Co. rented 
the mill and put in the necessary machinery for manufacturing but- 
ter tubs. Subsequently G. Van Putten sold his interest to J. Van 
Putten, and now the firm is J. Van Putten & Co. The machinery, 
consisting of a turning lathe, a bottom lathe, a planer, a stave saw, 
splitting saw, two cross-cut saws, a piercing saw and heading saw, is 
propelled by a forty horse power steam engine. The factory employs 
about twenty-five men and does a business of over 1 50,000 annually, 
using 900 cords of bolts. 

HOLLAND MANUFACTURING CO. 

was organized June 20, 1881, more especially for the manufacture of 
Palmer's Self -regulating Windmills, capital stock |10,000, and bids 
fair to be one of the leading interests in Holland. Present officers 
are J. Boost, President, J. Kuite, Vice-President, H. D. Post, Secre- 
tary, H. Walsh, Treasurer, J. R. Kleyn, Director. 

THE TANNERY OF GEO. METz's JR. 

was estabhshed in 1870, employing twenty men, and doing a busi- 
ness of 1150,000 annually. The tan house, 245x50 feet, contains 
150 doubk vats with a capacity of seven tons per week of sole leather. 
The several houses are a dry house 40x60, containing elevator and 
two sole leather rollers, engine house and bark room 30x55 feet, 
sheds that cover the leaches 20x150 feet, hide house 30x50 feet. 

PHOENIX PLANING MILL, 

on the comer of Eiver and 10th Street, was built in 1871 by H. W. 
Verbeck & Co., and purchased in May 1879 by E. E. Werkman & Co. 
who still operate it. Besides being general dealers in lumber they 
are manufacturing doors, sash and bhnds, moldings, etc. The ma- 



chinery, propelled by a twenty-five horse power engine, consists of 
two planers, a planer and matcher, a re-sawing machine, a tenoning 
machine, a sticker shaver, a scroll saw, two rip saws, a cut-off ma- 
chine and panel raiser. The mill employs ten men summer and 
winter, doing a business of about $20,000 annually. 

HOLLAND CITY GRIST MILL, 

located on 8th Street, is a three story building 58x26, with an addi- 
tion, of 58x14, was built in 1874 by Geerling, Becker & Co. In 1877 
Becker & Beukena purchased the interest of Geerling, and still own 
and operate it. The mill contains one four feet buhr, one three and 
a half feet, and two three feet buhrs, propelled by a sixty-five horse 
power steam engine, and turns out daily twenty-five barrels of flour 
besides doing custom work. 

PLUGGER MILLS, ^ 

.consisting of a saw and grist mill, are the oldest in this locahty. 
The saw mill was built in 1851 by P. Den Blyker, grist mill was 
built in 1856, and purchased in 1869 by Panels, Van Putten & Co.,^ 
who still own them. The building for the grist mill is a three story 
structure 46x60, and operates four run of four feet buhrs, propelled 
by a forty horse power engine, with a capacity of 200 bushels of 
wheat and a like amount of feed each twelve hours. The saw mill, 
30x50, is run by a separate engine of thirty two horse power, with a 
capacity of 15,000 feet daily. 

Howard's saw mill, 
situated on the north side of the lake, on section 30, was built in 
1856. In 1866 it was purchased by John Van Dyk and operated for 
a year, when John Boost became a partner. In 1879 FiUmore Bird 
obtained Mr. Boost's interest and the firm is now Van Dyk & Bird. 
The machinery is run by a thirty-five horse power engine, with a ca- 
pacity of 15,000 feet in twelve hours. 

W. H. beach's grain ELEVATOR, 

near the depot, is a building 44x32, so constructed on a side hill with 
an elevated driveway that wheat can be unloaded and easily spouted 
into the car. It has a capacity of 5,000 bushels, and was built in 
1879. Mr. Beach has also a warehouse near by, 20x32, for coarse 
grain with a capacity of 2,000 bushels. 

flieman's wagon and blacksmith shop. 
This establishment employs some ten men, and turns out some sixty 
wagons and carriages, besides cutters, sleighs, etc. Size of wagon 
shop is 24x30, and of the blacksmith shop, 24x60. Paint shop 
occupies the second story. 

HOLLAND CITY FOUNDRY 

was built in 1859 by W. H. Deming, who stiU owns it. The main 
building is 20x36, other buildings 22x32 and 22x36. A five horse 
power steam engine is used for propelHng the machinery necessary 
for finishing work. 

BOONE & CO.'s SAW MILL 

is located on section 23, between Holland and Zeeland, and was 
built by the present owners in 1866, burned out in 1871, rebuilt, 
again burned in 1877, and again rebuilt. The machineiy is run by 
a forty horse power engine and has a capacity of 10,000 feet- of lum- 
ber each ten hours. In connection with the miU they own two steam 
tow tugs, plying on Black Eiver and Lake. 

HOLLAND PUMP MANUFACTORY 

was estabhshed in 1871, and owned and operiited by Peter H.Wilms. 
Located on Eiver Street between 10th and 11th, and turns out about 
500 pumps annually. The machinery consists of an eight horse 
power steam engine, a planer, cross cut and rip saws, turning lathe, 
two pump boring machines, a chucking machine, a rod machine, gig 
saw, mortising machine and boring machine. 
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BKICK MANUFACTURE. 

In connection with the business interests in the vicinity of Holland, 
the brick manufactory of B. J. Yaneklasen & Sons, on section 13, 
between Holland and Zeeland, holds quite a prominent place. They 
employ about fifty men and make annually 5,000,000 bricks, which 
are distributed in various locahties; the accommodations for trans- 
portation are first rate, being furnished with side tracks, etc. 

CITY HOTEL, 

located on the comer of 8th and Cedar Streets, was built in 1872 by 
H. M. Boone & Co., and is a structure 42x80, three stories and base- 
ment, an addition 30x40 two stories and basement, and containing 
some forty rooms. The rooms are large and airy being from ten to 
twelve feet in height. The hotel is kept by Geo. N. and E. M. Wil- 
Hams, who have re-furnished it in good style, run a free bus to and 
from all trains, and make a genuine home for the traveling public. 



CHUECHES. 

Of the (Dutch) Eefoimed churches in the city there are three. 
The First church is an imposing pillared wooden edifice on Ninth St., 
at present without a pastor. The Second is the EngHsh speaking 
congregation of Hope Church, Eev. Van Pelt, pastor, and there is 
the Third Church on 12th Street, Eev. Broek, pastor. 

There is also a Methodist Episcopal, Eev. M. D. TerwiUiger, 
pastor, and an Episcopal church at present vacant. There are thus 
three English and three Dutch churches. There have been organiza- 
tions of the Wesleyan Methodists and Presbyterians, but they did 
not take root. 

HOPE CHURCH. 

The Second Eeformed Church, of Holland, Mich., or Hope 
Church, holds services in the English language entirely, and its 
membership consists of the American element of the Holland City 
population largely. In 1854 the first preaching in the Enghsh lan- 
guage was commenced by the Eev. F. P. Beidler, teacher in the 
Holland Academy (now Hope College) under the auspices of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the Eeformed Church, in the '* red 
school house," since converted into a parsonage for the True Eeformed 
Church. Subsequently the services were continued by several clergy- 
men, connected successively with the Holland Academy, either as 
principals or assistants. This mission was organized into a church 
by a committee of the Classis of Michigan, July 30, 1862. The first 
consistory was composed of B. Ledeboer, M. D., and B. Grootenhuis, 
elders, and Wm. B. Gilmore (now pastor of Eeformed Church at 
Havana, 111., as deacon. The membership then numbered 12. It 
has since reached the number of 119. 

The Sunday-school was organized in 1860, and has had the 
following superintendents successively: Eev. Philip Phelps, W. B. 
Gilmore, -Prof. Charles Scott, Wm. B. Cropley, J. F. Bangs, and at 
present, Albert H. Dutton. 

The first church was built in 1864. Eev. Dr. A. C. Van Eaalte 
donated four village lots, the present site. The sum of f 800 was 
subscribed in the place, and donations were received from abroad. 
It was 30x50, and built principally by Messrs. A. Neerman and 
P. Nagelkerke. The parsonage was built in 1869, at a cost of $3,000. 
The great conflagration of October 9th, 1871, destroyed the church 
building, but, as by a miracle, the parsonage was saved. 

The Eev. Dr. Phihp Phelps, Jr., after the church was organ- 
ized in 1862, occupied the position of its missionary pastor. But 
the Academy developing into Hope College, with Dr. Phelps as its 
President, he could not do justice to the growing needs of the church 



and of the college at the same time, either position requiring all of 
one man's time and devotion. So it was felt to be expedient to have 
a pastor regularly settled over the church. The Eev. Abel T. Stew- 
art (subsequently D.D.), pastor of First Eeformed Church, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., was caUed, and installed as first pastor of Hope Church 
May, 1866. Dr. Stewart died in the Spring of 1878. In the fall of 
the same year the present pastor, Eev. Daniel Van Pelt, was called, 
and installed on January 14th, 1879. 

The present building was begun in the faU of 1872. The plans 
were drawn by Carl Pfeiifer,^ an architect of New York city, under 
the supervision of J. Masterton, Esq., of Bronxville, Westchester 
Co., N. Y., and by him presented as a donation. The first superin- 
tendent was W. G. Eobinson, of Grand Eapids, and subsequently 
Mr. J. E. Kleyn, of this city. Builder, J. W. Minderhout; painters, 
B. Grootenhuis & Son; building committee, B. Grootenhuis, T. E. 
Annis, M. D., H. D. Post, Esq., and Prof. Charles Scott, D.D. The 
furnace was put in by Van Landegend & Melis, of this city. The 
whole cost of the building, including furnace was about f 11,000. 
Before the formal dedication of the house the pastor announced an 
outstanding indebtedness of $600, of which over |500 was immedi- 
ately assumed by the congregation then present, and the balance, 
f 100, more or less, was assumed by the pastor, Dr. Stewart. To 
this beloved and lamented minister of God the church was under 
great obligation for his incessant labors in obtaining the funds 
required for this costly and beautiful edifice, the greater portion of 
which was obtained through his personal efforts among the friends 
of the denomination at the east. The present value of the property 
of Hope Church, including the real estate, church building and par-, 
sonage, can safely be put down at f 16,000. The style of the build- 
ing (built of brick walls eight inches through) is ** rural Gothic." 
Outside dimensions are, 55 feet front, including tower at southwest 
corner; 75 feet depth, and three class-rooms in rear 44x31 feet; 
height of main part, 40 feet; height of tower, 80 feet, the lower 20 
feet solid masoniy, with open bracketed belfry surmounted by a 
slated spire of 31 feet. The inside audience room is 42x73 feet, 
with 92 pews capable of seating 500 persons. The pulpit niche is 
in the form of a half octagon, forming an arch overhead. Height 
of ceihng inside is 20 feet; windows are of stained glass, diamond 
work. The dedication of the church, as thus rebuilt afjer the fire, 
took place on Sunday, May 4th, 1874, at 3 o'clock P. M. 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The Holland circuit was first organized in 1861 by W. C. H. 
Bliss, and after about a year was attached to Kelloggville circuit, 
where it remained till 1866; since which regular meetings have been 
held ill Holland City. The society numbered, in 1866, forty-five 
members. D. S. Bacon was its first pastor for three years, since 
which the following have been called to the charge: G. E. Hollister, 
T. E. Wilkinson, W. A. Bronson, B. F. Dougherty, Francis Glass, 
Wm. M. Cophn, W. H. Spumate, and M. D. Terwilhger. 

The first Board of Trustees were Isaac Fairbanks, John Boost, 
John Bakker, Jacob Flieman, Francis Hall, Martin Clark, James 
L. Fairbanks, Eobert Symonds, and Andrew Anderson. The pres- 
ent Board of Trustees are I. Fairbanks, Thos. J. Boggs, Thos. S. 
Purdy, Ezra E. Annis, Isaac Thompson, Geo. S. Harrington, Wm. 
Bakker, Nels Hansen, and Elmore E. Annis. Present membership, 
100. Membership of Sabbath school, 158. 

The present church edifice, 70 x 33, was built in 1872. A smaU 
church was built in 1868, and in 1870 a church about the size of 
the present one was partly completed, both of which were destroyed 
by the fire of October 9th, 1871. 

LAKE SHORE WESLEYAN METHODISTS 

meet in a school-house on Sec. 22. The society was estabhshed in 
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1867, with a membersliip of 16; James A. Crofoot, pastor. Mr. 
Thompson is the present pastor. Membership, 16; Sabbath- 
school in connection. 

NORTH HOLLAND (dUTCH REFORMED) CHURCH 

was first organized in 1859. There was no pastor, and the services 
were conducted by the elders, having, in all, about 20 members. 
The present church, 40x60, was erected in 1864. The first 
minister, C. E. Oggel, was caUed March 19, 1866, remaining three 
and a half years. In 1870 Eev. B. Van Ness was caUed and stiU 
retains the charge, and has a congregation of 140 famihes, with a 
large Sabbath school of 208 members. 

FIRST REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 

The organization, in fact, was brought with the colony in 1847. 
Eegular services were held in such places as the people could com- 
mand,— m private houses, in the open air when the weather would 
permit,— till the fall of the same year (1847), when a log church 
was erected on Sec. 28, (Dr. Van Eaalte's farm), in which services 
were held till 1855, when a large church, 50x110, was built in Hol- 
land City. 

Dr. Van Eaalte preached till 1869, when the Eev. E. Pieters 
officiated until his death, in 1879; since which there has been no 
pastor. Present membership, 324. A large Sabbath-school of 270 
members meet each Sabbath. 

THE HOLLAND CHRISTIAN REFORMED CHURCH 

is the result of a secession from the original Dutch Eeformed about 
twenty years ago, in which Mr. Krapshuis and a few others were the 
leading spirits, who first took the name True Dutch Eeformed, but 
adopted their present name in 1879. In 1867 they built their church, 
a wooden structure on Market and 11th streets, 44x60 feet, with 
gaUery, costing |3,000. The parsonage adjoining, costing |1,400, 
is a two-story building, 36 x 24 feet. They held their first meetings 
in the school-house and private dwellings. In 1867 they had about 
fifty members, and secured a pastor, Eev. DeBeer. After six 
months, Eev. Mr. Hulst came, and remained three years; then Eev. 
Nordwier for five years; and, after a vacancy, Eev. Hooksma min- 
istered until his departure for Muskegon, Nov. 1, 1881. They now 
claim about 100 famihes, with a congregation of 500 and about 200 
communicants. They have a Sunday-school with about 100 pupils, 
Mr. De Van Leenen, superintendent. 

TmRD REFORMED CHURCH. 

This church was organized Sept. 9, 1867, with a membership 
of ninety-seven. The first pastor was Eev. Jacob Van der Meulen, 
who began his labors Feb. 16, 1868, and continued in them about 
three years and a half. The first house of worship was dedicated 
Feb. 14, 1868. The same year a brick parsonage was built. The 
whole was consumed by the great fire of Oct. 9, 1871, and nearly 
all the famihes of the church, living in the burnt district became 
homeless and penniless. 

The church was then vacant, Eev. J. Van der Meulen having left 
a few weeks before the fire took place. Under these circumstances, 
Eev. Henry Uiterwyk was called to become their pastor. The call 
was accepted, and he began his labors Jan. 21, 1872. With great 
energy, self-denial, and perseverance, he encouraged the people, and 
with considerable help from churches east and west, succeeded in 
erecting the present church edifice. The church was dedicated with 
appropriate services Nov. 24, 1874. The style of the building is 
known as " Norman Gothic." The outside dimensions are 55x90 
feet. The audience room is 53x72 feet, and wiU seat 700 persons 
comfortably. The steeple, when finished, will be 125 feet high. 
The cost of the building is at least |10,000. At the same time a 



parsonage has been built, wliich is a two stoiy frame building, and 
though not quite finished, has cost thus far about |2,000. 

Eev. Uiterwyk resigned his charge in April, 1880, and the pres- 
ent pastor, Eev. D. Broek, was called as his successor, and began 
his labors Nov. 14, 1880. The congregation numbers at present 
(November, 1881,) 120 famihes and 220 members. The Sunday 
School, of which Hon. Isaac Cappon is the Superintendent, num- 
bers 254 scholars. 

GRACE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

The first Episcopal service was on Aug. 13, 1866, by the Eev. 
E. Wood, of Kent County, in the school house, and an association 
was then formed to conduct a select school with H. & W. Walsh, 
M. D. Howard, W. E. Doud, E. E. Heald, and Joseph A. Gray as 
trustees, and they put up a smaU building. The second service was 
by Eev. J. Eice Taylor, of Grand Haven, on June 21, 1867. On 
the following November, the association assigned its property to the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, and in May, 1868, Mr. Taylor became 
missionary rector. In 1877 he resigned, and in 1879 Eev. E. W. 
Flower acted until 1881. There are now no services held. There 
are about twenty communicants with a congregation of about fifty. 
The church on 11th Street was consecrated June 12, 1874 



SOCIETIES. 

UNITY LODGE, NO. 191, F. & A. M. 

A meeting of Master Masons was held at the store of J. 0. 
Doesburg, Jan. 23, 1866. Present— George Lauder, George G. 
Steketee, Otto Breyman, Jacob 0. Doesburg, Geo. N. Smith, Wm. 
K. Joscelyn, Joshua Myrick, Wm. L. Hopkins, Joseph A. Gray, 
B. E. Piatt, and Gerrit Van Schelven. 

On motion, George Lauder was appointed chairman, and G. 
Van Schelven, secretary. The object of the meeting was to effect 
the organization of a lodge of F. & A. M., at this place. The fol. 
lowing were elected as the three officers to be recommended in the 
apphcation for dispensation, viz : George Lauder, W. M. ; Geo. G. 
Steketee, S. W. ; Otto Breyman, J. W. 

Petition for dispensation was drawn up, signed by those pres- 
ent, and placed in the hands of Geo. G. Steketee. Meeting ad- 
journed to reassemble on receipt of dispensation, which was Feb. 
15, 1866, at which time the lodge was regularly installed, and the 
W. M. appointed the remaining officers for the year, viz. : Gerrit 
Van Schelven, Secretary; Joseph A. Gray, Treasurer; J. 0. Does- 
burg, Senior Deacon; Geo. N. Smith, Junior Deacon; B. E. Piatt, 
Steward; Wm. L. Hopkins, Tyler. 

A committee consisting of Geo. G. Steketee, J. 0. Doesburg, 
and Otto Breyman, was appointed to draft by-laws; also a commit- 
tee on finance, viz.: Geo. G. Steketee, J. 0. Doesburg, and B. E. 
Piatt. The by-laws were adopted, and room rented at the next 
communication, Feb. 28th. 

The lodge prospered in a vefy satisfactory manner till 1871, 
when it lost its all by the great fire. It numbered at that time sixty- 
four members. Soon after the fire it received hberal contributions 
from brother lodges, and very soon was on its usual footing, and 
after the erection of E. J. Harrington's brick block on 8th Street, 
rented in it a very convenient room in the third story, 20x60 feet, 
which it still occupies. It has a large membership, and a weU-fur- 
nished hall, the furniture of which is insured for |500. The pres- 
ent officers are: H. C. Matrau, W. M.; T. McMaster, S. W.; G. 
Loepple, J. W.; E. Herold, Treas.; D. L. Boyd, Secy.; A. Huntley, 
S. D.; J. Huntley, J. D.; H. Koenigsberg, Tyler; D. Bertsch and 
E. J. Harrington, Stewards. 
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HOLLAND CITY LODGE, NO. 192, I. O. O. F. 

The brethren in the City of Holland and vicinity belonging to 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows by card, and as Ancients, 
having in personal conversation deemed it advisable in order to 
further the fraternal interest of the order and each other, to organ- 
ize a lodge, held their first meeting at Masonic Hall on the evening 
of March 26, 1872, for the purpose of taking preliminary steps to- 
wards organizing the same. The following brothers were present : 
A. G. Clark, C. Van Landegend, S. L. Morris, Millard Harrington, 
John Kramer, W. I. Scott, T. D. Powers, and Otto Breyman. S. L. 
Morris was made Chairman, and Otto Breyman Secy.- The follow- 
ing, being ehgible, signed the petition for an organization of a lodge 
of I. 0. 0. F. in this city: S. L. Morris, A. J. Clark, Millard Har- 
rington, John Kramer, C. Van Landegend, Otto Breyman, and T. D. 
Powers.- The following were named in the petition to be its first 
officers : 

S. L. Morris, N. G;; A. J. Clark, V. G.; M. Harrington, Secy.; 
John Kramer, Treas. 

S. L. Morris and M. Harrington were designated a committee 
to forward the petition to the Grand Master. 

For the basis of organization, the constitution and by-laws of 
Eichland Lodge No. 32 was adopted. 

On the evening of July 18, 1872, the lodge was duly organized. 
Most Worthy Grand Master, F. H. Eankin, called the Grand Lodge 
to order, and appointed David E. Eose, of Ottawa, Grand Warden ; 
W. N. Angell, of Ottawa, Grand Conductor; J. C. Breyton, of Ottawa, 
Grand Secy. ; Geo. W. Griggs, Grand Marshal, at which time Hol- 
land City Lodge, No. 192, I. 0. O. F., was regularly instituted. At 
the same meeting the following persons were elected to become 
members of the lodge: Gerrit Doesburg, N. W. Bacon, E. K. 
Heald, Charles Chambers, Ira Woltman, John Ailing, John Ever- 
hard, and AUen Wilton, of whom the first six were duly initiated, 
receiving all the degrees. The receipts of the evening were |114. 
The present officers are: Wm. H. Eogers, N. G.; A. McDonald, 
V. G.; M. Harrington, Eecording Secy.; Otto Breyman, Treas. 
Since the organization of the lodge two deaths have occurred— Cor- 
nehsBlomand John AUing, who were interred according to the 
rites of the order. In connection with the lodge, the Euretha Lodge 
of Daughters of Eebecca was effected Oct. 26, 1877, by W. N. Bacon, 
Dept. Grand Master, assisted by other proper officers. Its first 
officers were: A. J. Clark, N. G.; Mrs. Euretha Clark, V. G.; Mrs. 
J. A. Higgins, E. S. ; Mrs. Olive Blom, Treas. ; Thomas McMaster, 
Warden; Mrs. Mary Odell, Conductor; George Coder, 0. G.; John 
Krusinger, J. G, ; Mrs. Mary Coder, E. S. to N. G. ; WiUiam Blom, 
L. S. to N. G.; Mrs. Annie Krusinger, E. S. to Y. G; Mrs. Mattie 
Butkau, L. S. to Y. G. 

HOLLAND SCHOOLS. 

Mr. I. Marsilje, Clerk of HoUand Township, has pubhshed in 
the City News of July 25, 1874, a history of School District No. 2 
of Ottawa Township, which then included Holland, from which we 
extract the following: 

The original warrant calling the first district meeting is ad- 
dressed to John Binnekant, notifying him that the school inspectors 
have organized a new school district. No. 2, and requiring him to 
notify electors to attend the first meeting in the Holland Church on 
Section 28, on the 29th of June, 1848, and was signed by the pres. 
ent Senator Ferry as Clerk. 

At this meeting the officers elected were A. C. Yan Eaalte, 
Moderator; H. D. Post, Director; W. J. Mulder, Assessor. 

July 17th, a meeting was held to select site and arrange for 
building a school house. Dr. Yan Eaalte, on behalf of the Trustees 
of the village of Holland, offered to donate a site, which offer was 



accepted, and $800 voted for a building; but after, it was found to 
be illegal to raise more than |300 in any one year. 

On Aug, 22, the Board were authorized to employ teachers to 
keep school in the church until the school was built. The first 
teacher was Ira Hoyt; school census, 179. 

On March 21st Miss E. H. Langdon w^as engaged as teacher at 
f 5 per month. On Sept. 29th the census shows sixty-nine families 
in the district. The average cost of tuition was f 1.50 per quarter for 
each pupil. The Legislature in 1850 authorized the borrowing of 
|l,200for building the school. In 1851 the school yard w^as fenced 
and trees planted. In 1852 W. T. Taylor, of Geneva, N. Y., taught 
the school. H. Doesburg was elected Director in 1853, and in 1854 J. 
Yan Luyster was Moderator, Dr. Yan Eaalte Director, and T. Kep- 
pel Assessor. E. P. Pitcher, teacher; school census, 178. Eev. J. 
Yan Yleck, assisted by E. Winters, taught in 1856, and C. Hofman 
was elected Director and C. Doesburg Assessor. The latter, now 
professor of modem languages in Hope ^College, was teacher from 
1856 to 1866. Prof. Downie, of North Muskegon, was principal 
several years. The present principal is Prof. I. Bangs, who has 
held the position since 1878. 

The High or graded school was organized in 1860. The first 
Trustees were Dr. Yan Eaalte, T. Keppel, A. Plugger, C. Doesburg, 
G. Wakkei, and J. Binnetka. The fine new school house was built 
in 1880. School-tax in 1880, |4,500. School census, in 1879, 
895; in 1880, 911. 

FIKE DEPAETMENT. 

There are now two hand fire engines and two volunteer fire 
companies, Eagle, No. 1, and Columbia, No. 2. The Eagle engine 
is a Button machine, piano box, purchased before the fire of 1871, 
by George Lander, then chief, for 1400. The Columbia engine is 
also a second-hand engine purchased by John Kramer for $500. 
The fire engine was brought out in the great fire, which was hke 
Mrs. Partington trying to sweep back the Atlantic with a broom. 
The city has been free from fires for the last few years. There are 
no water works, although the question of such works is discussed; 
they now depend upon drive wells and cisterns. The Chiefs were: 
George Lauder, John Kanters, Leonard Kanters, and now John 
Beukema. The Foreman of Co. No. 1, is E. E. Werkman, Jacob 
YanPutten, Asst. Foreman;— of No. 2, P. Kleiss, with G. J. Dun- 
keloo. Assistant. 

THE KAILWAY STATION 

was built in the summer of 1881, the station master is Henry C. 
Matrau, an efficient and obhging officer who has been in office for 
over ten years. The first agent was Martin W. Eose, the next J. 
E. Keun. The train despatcher is F. 0. Nye. 

THE POST OFFICE 

was estabhshed in 1848 with Mr. DeBruyn as first post master, 
who was followed by H. D. Post, John Boost and Wm. Yerbeck, 
who took office Nov. 13, 1866, and still remains in office. Money 
Order Branch estabhshed August, 1870. 

THE LYCEUM 

was incorporated April 9, 1879, for hbrary, lyceum and scientific 
purposes, for which was erected a commodious building on 8th St. 
The first officers were E. H. McBride, President, G. Yan Schelven, 
Secretary. The present officers are J. Kuite, President; J. C. Post, 
Secretary, and C. L. Waring, Manager. They have a stage, scen- 
ery, and a seating capacity of 500. They have had several lecture 
courses but have as yet no library. 

THE PEESS. 

Holland is well supphed with newspapers, having three Dutch 
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and one English newspaper, one of the Dutch papers being the 
College organ, the De Hope^ which is also the exponent of the Ee- 
formed Church, estaWished 1866 by the Council of the College, and 
first edited by Prof. Oggel, now by an editorial committee with 
Prof. Doesburg as managing editor. It has a very wide circulation. 

Next comes the Hollander^ first issued in 1850, with H. D. Post 
as editor of the English part, and the Dutch parfc by G. Van der 
Wall, and published by Hawkes & Bassett. In 1851 H. Doesburg 
bought the office and the paper was edited by Doesburg and Van der 
Wall, but in two months Van der Wall went away to study for the 
ministry, and became afterwards a professor in Hope College, and is 
now a preacher in South Africa. The paper is now conducted by 
Mr. Benjaminse. 

Be Grundivet, estabhshed in 1859 by Boost & Hoogesteger, as 
a Republican organ, afterwards published by Hoogesteger & Mulder, 
and now by the latter gentleman Karl Mulder. 

The Ottawa JRegister ^Y8iS published for years by H. D. Post; 
De Wachter was begun in Holland and transferred to Grand Rapids ; 
D3'Pa%rl had also a transient existence in Holland. 

The De Wachter is the religious organ of the Christian Re- 
formed Church, and is conducted by a church committee. 

The HoUand City News was commenced immediately after the 
great fire of 1871 by Dr. S. L. Morris, an ex- army surgeon, who 
conducted the paper until Jan. 17, 1874, when G. >S. Doesburg & 
Co., became pubhshers, and G. Van Schelven editor; the latter be- 
coming publisher also in July, 1875. On May 1, 1876, Otto J. 
Doesburg purchased the paper. He is a practical printer, and 
does the main run of English printing, and his reputation as a job 
printer draws work from a large portion of the surrounding Coun- 
try. Tlje paper was originally started as a Republican organ, but 
ever since the first change it has remained independent. The circu- 
lation is slowly but steadily increasing, necessarily slow on account of 
the large foreign element in the community. In Feb. 1882, Mr. 
Wm. H. Rogers purchased the paper. 



HOLLAND TOWNSHIP. 

was organized as a township by act of Legislature March 16, 1817. 
The first town meeting was held at Dr. Van Raalte's on Monday, 
April 2d, 1849. H. D. Post was elected Chairman of Board of In- 
spectors, and James Walker and Wm. Z. Bronson, Inspectors, and 
Charles D. Shenick, Clerk. The following ten were all the voters : 
H. D. Post, Josiali Martin, Wm. Z. Bronson, Ira Manley, Asa 
Haynes, Benjamin Brist, H. G. Post, Alvin V. Benham, Jas. 
Walker and Charles D. Shenick. The reason there was so few was 
that the Hollanders were not naturalized. 

The following became first officers : H. D. Post, Supervisor; 
Wm. Z. Bronson, Clerk; Hoyt G. Post, Treasurer; James Walker, 
Asa Haynes, Josiah Martin, H. D. Post, Justices of the Peace. 
Twenty-five dollars was ordered to be raised by tax for town ex- 
penses. 

The same officers were reelected the following year, when there 
were but three voters present, the Messrs, Post and Bronson. 

At the next election over 260 deposited votes. 

The officers were : Supervisor, H. D. Post; Clerk, Elias G. 
Young; Treasurer, Robbertus M. De Bruyn; Assessors, E. G. De 
Young, Aldert Plugger. H. Vaneyk; Commissioner of Highways, 
Bernardus Grootenhuis; School Inspectors, A. C. Van Raalte, H. 
D. Post; Justices of the Peace, Moses Hawks, James Walker, H. 
D. Post; Constables, F. Kieft, H. Van Eyk, J. Den Hond; Direc- 
tois of Poor, A. Hartgring, T. Keppel. 

It was decided to raise nothing for roads and bridges, or town 



expenses, and the next meeting was held in Zeeland. Mr. Post was 
continued as supervisor in 1852-3-4-5. In 1856 he retired, and 
Hendrick Van Eyk was elected and Jacob B. Bailey, Clerk. In 1857 
the vote on County Seat showed 169 for Grand Haven, and 46 for 
Eastmanville, and the supervisor was reelected. 

In 1858, there were 387 votes cast, a majority of which were for 
John Roost for Supervisor, who was reelected in 1859-60. In 1861 
Bernardus Ledeboer was elected Supervisor, 421 voters being pres- 
ent, and Mr. Roost, Treasurer. Ledeboer was reelected by 221 
votes to 220 for Roost at the following election. Ledeboer was re- 
elected in 1863-4-5-6. In 1867 B. Grootenhuis was elected Su- 
pervisor, and was reelected in 1868-9. 

In 1870 Wiepke Diekema became Supervisor, and reelected in 
1871-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9-80-81. 

In 1881 the officers were: Wiepke Diekema, Supervisor; Isaac 
Marsilje, Clerk; Daniel Yonker, Treasurer; John Ten Have, School 
Inspector; Reuse A. Hyma, Superintendent of Schools; Charles 
SchiUeman, Justice of the Peace ; Tammo Dykema, Commissioner 
of Highways. 

The first settler in the township was Gilbert Cranmer, now re- 
siding near Kalamazoo, who came in before the Hollanders. Isaac 
Fairbanks came in 1815 within three miles of Holland, in Allegan 
township. Rev. Smith, the Indian Missionary, got well paid for en- 
tertaining the Hollanders when they came. H. D. Post came in 
Aug. 20, 1847. 

This township is similar in size to Olive, being ten miles from 
east to w^est and six from north to south. It lies on the lake shore 
south of Olive, and contains Black Lake. It has Ventura P. 0, in 
the northwest corner. New HoUand in the northeast, and New Gron- 
ingen in the east, and in the northeast corner Noordeloos P. 0. It 
contains 37,000 acres. It is essentially a "Holland" township. The 
land north of Black Lake is pine and hemlock; in the east and 
south the land is higher, and bears hard wood. At the last census 
Holland had 3,064 inhabitants. 

The first religious worship was held in the open air, a large 
hemlock stump answering for the pulpit, wiiile the trunk and limbs 
answered for seats for the audience. During the summer and fall 
of 1847 the colony was so reinforced as to number several hundred, 
with six church organizations and several schools. 

The first wind mill was built in 1852, by W. K. Flietstra, at 
the head of Black Lake, to drive a saw miU, and had tolerable suc- 
cess, but it cost too much to repair. 



PAPER CITIES*. 



Two cities were projected at the mouth of Black Lake, where it 
was thought trade would center. On the south side " Portsmouth" 
was merely a paper organization. On the north eastern capitahsts, 
with Capt. Macy at the head, in 1835 commenced to found the city 
of '' Superior," built a road to Grand Haven and to the mouth of 
the Kalamazoo river, put up a steam mill, ship-yard, built a schooner, 
and H. Knox built a tannery ; but Macy was killed at Kalamazoo 
and the tow^n died, the machinery was removed from the mill, and 
the inhabitants " folded their tents like the Arabs, and as silently 
stole awav." 



NORTH HOLLAND. 



The settlers were at first held together by a strong religious 
sympathy, and Van Eaalte was their leader, both temporal and spir- 
itual, his preaching nerving them to endure. In 1848 they erected 
their church, and the same year Oswald Vanderhuis, a wealthy Hol- 
lander, put up a saw miU at the head of the lake, and Wm. Flietstra 
erected the famous wind miU that would not work, to carry a gang 
of saws ; a grist mill was also put up between Holland and Zeeland. 
At this time the colonists were under the greatest obhgations to 
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Alfred Pliigger, a noble -hearted Hollander, who advanced money to 
help others, to be repaid when they could. He lost nothing by this 
in the end, and died Nov. 1, 1864, with the love and benedictions 
of all. 

In 1847 the settlement in North Holland began. Van Eaalte 
told J. Vantongeren that the Indians reported good land to the 
north, and directed him to search for it. He, with Jan Yan Dyke, 
after following the trail for five miles, found the land and returned 
to report. In the winter of 1849-50 Jan Vantongeren, Gerrit Van 
Dyke, his sons Jan, Jacob, Albert and Otto, and his two daughters, 
all unmarried ; Coenrad Smidt and family, Jan, Peter, Coenrad, Wil- 
liam and Arent, and Jan Stag Sr. and Cars Weener, came in and 
built log houses, bringing in one stove, four men drawing it on a 
hand-sled. Next year Jan Spykerman and Jan Veldheer followed. 
They cut a road from HoUand the first winter. The first church 
was a small frame, now part of the parsonage. In 1856 Herman 
Grebel, of Grand Eapids, taught their first school. Arent Smidt 
says he took two days to come from Holland with a team, which 
stuck in the mud the first night. 

In 1860 the first church was built, but a church had been or- 
ganized since 1851. E. C. Oggel was first pastor, in 1866. In 1870 
B, Van Ness succeeded. Then there were 80 families, now there 
are over 130. The settlement has, by industry and thrift, been a 
success. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

R. Kanters was bom in the Netherlands Jan. 5, 1826; settled 
in HoUand, Mich., Sept. 26, 1862. Not only Mr. Kanters, but his 
father and grandfather, were engaged in jetty work for the govern- 
ment before coming to the United States, which occupation he has 
followed since his immigration here^ It was he who made the jetty 
breakwater in Lincoln Park, Chicago, and now (1881) has a large 
government contract on the same hne in Texas. He has been 
largely identified in the government of Holland City, and is thor- 
oughly known throughout the community for his liberality, business 
and social qualities. He married April 5, 1849, Christina Roos, 
who was bom May* 20, 1822. They have eight children: Margaret 
T., born June 21, 1850; Abraham M.,Aug. 10, 1851; LeendertT., 
March 19, 1853; Maria C, May 7, 1855, died Oct. 29, 1869; Rokus 
A., Feb. 23, 1857; John D., March 15, 1858; Gerardus A., Jan. 
21, 1864; Jennie R., June 21. 1866; Adrianis K., adopted son of 
Girardus Roos, born Jan. 15, 1849. 

Isaac Cappon. Among the self-made men of this locality, no one 
is entitled to greater credit for his untiring energy and perseverance 
than the subject of this short sketch. Born in the Netherlands 
Jan. 13, 1830, he early sought a home and his fortune in the United 
States. He found his way to Rochester, N. Y., in 1847, and re- 
mained a year, when in 1848 he settled in Holland, Ottawa, County, 
Mich. In 1849 he was a laborer in the tannery of Mr. Pfanstiehl. 
In 1856 he commenced the same business on his own account (see 
history of the Cappon & Bertsch Leather Company) and now owns 
the principal interest in the largest tannery in the State. Mr. Cap- 
pon has been largely identified in the government of the township 
and city, having been Mayor several terms, on the Harbor and 
School Boards, etc. He was married Sept. 18, 1854, to Catherine 
De Boe, who was born in the Netherlands Feb. 5, 1835. 

John Roost, the present Mayor (1881) of Holland City, was 
born in Harderwyk, Holland, Oct. 9, 1823. He left his home in 
the Netherlands about the same time so many of his countrymen 
were seeking their fortunes in the new world, for in 1847 we find 
him enrolled as a citizen of Holland Township, Ottawa County, 



Michigan. By trade Mr. Roost was a wheelwright, which he fol- 
lowed at HoUand and Grand Rapids for two years, then carried on 
the wagon making and blacksmith business at Grandville till 1854, 
when he settled permanently in Holland and engaged in the same 
business. In 1858 he was elected Supervisor for Holland Town- 
ship, and reelected in 1859-60. In 1861 he was elected County 
Treasurer on the Republican ticket in a strong Democratic County. 
He was appointed post master in 1861, and in 1862 was appointed 
U. S. Enrolling Officer and Assistant Assessor. In 1870 he was a 
member of the State Legislature. 

Manly D. Howaed, the subject of this sketch, was bom in Her- 
kimer County, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1817, and moved to Chautauqua Co., 
in 1826. He graduated at the State Academy atFredonia, in 1835. 
He read law in the office of 0. W. Moore, of Ann Arbor, and al- 
though he was never admitted to the Bar has ever done a large 
amount of legal business. In 1854 he made Ottawa County, Mich., 
his home and followed lumbering, being the owner of a saw mi]l 
till 1867. Since which time he has followed his profession coupling 
with it insurance and real estate agencies. He was Representative 
for two terms in the State Legislature, and a Justice of the Peace 
for a number of years, and at the present is the owner of quite an 
amount of real estate. He married in 1846 Sarah Stevens Bard- 
well, daughter of a prominent silk merchant of London, England. 
Mr. Howard traces his genealogy to Earl Douglas Howard, of Ver- 
mont, who settled in Herkimer County, N. Y., in about 1800 and 
died in 1820. 

Wm. Butkau, bom in Germany May 26, 1830. Settled in Hol- 
land City, Michigan, in 1867, engaged in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes. In the same year he was burned out losing his all, bare- 
ly escaping with his family. Rebuilt the** next year and was again 
burned out in the great fire of 1871. Rebuilt and commenced the 
butchering business, which he still continues, owning the large city 
meat market on 8th Street. He has enjoyed a large share of the 
confidence of the citizens of Holland, for he has held the several 
offices of Constable, Marshal and Alderman. He married Dec. 22, 
1854, Mary Schrader, who was bom March 30, 1827, and died Aug. 
17, 1858. Second marrriage Dec. 27, 1859, to Mary Lutzan, who 
was bom in Germany Oct. 17, 1827, and died Aug. 16, 1873. Third 
marriage, Dec. 28, 1873, to Meta Wieck, who was born in Germany 
March 28, 1840. He has four children. 

Martin De Boe was bom in the Netherlands March 19, 1837. 
Emigrated to HoUand, Michigan, in 1847. He was a carpenter by 
trade. In April 1861, he enlisted as private in the 3rd Michigan In- 
■ fan try, discharged on account of wounds received at Fair Oaks, May 
31, 1862. Recovering from his wounds he was soon after elected 
1st Lieutenant in Company I., 25th Michigan Infantry. Promoted 
to the Captaincy February 1863, was woimded at Nashville, Dec. 
16, 1864, but served until the close of the war, in aU over four years. 
Upon his return he resumed his trade and is now engaged with Cap- 
pon & Bertsch. He married Nov. 2, 1859, Jane Goodluck, who 
was born in the Netherlands Feb. 12, 1838. 

Abend Yisschek. The father of this subject, Jan Yisscher, was 
born in Genemuiden, Province Overisel, Netherlands, on the tenth 
day of May, 1817, and his mother, whose maiden name was Geesje 
Yan Der Haar, was bom in the same place on the fifth day of Aug. 
1820. These were united in marriage on the second day of May 
1841, and thereupon for some four or five years they engaged in mer- 
cantile business in their native place. Restraint in the free exercise 
of their rehgious convictions, want of advantages for the hberal ed- 
ucation of their children and the reasonable certainty that remain- 
ing where they were neither they nor their children could rise above 
their present condition, caused them to look around for a home and 
country which would in these respects offer them better facihties. 
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Their attention was drawn to America, whither also their former 
pastor, the Eev. A. C. Van Eaalte was intending to go, and as they 
beheved, under Divine direction, they set sail on the fourth day of 
October 1846, accompanied by five of their brothers and sisters, and 
after a voyage of seventy-two days anived in Baltimore, Md., late in 
December of that year, w^ience they proceeded to St. Louis, where 
they remained some six weeks and where another party of Holland 
emigrants united with them. While here they received correspond- 
ence from Eev. Van Eaalte, who requested them to join him in 
Michigan, whither they proceeded and arrived there during the latter 
part of March 1847, since which time they have fully identified 
themselves with the colony, being especially interested in the re- 
Hgious and educational interests of the community. They readily 
availed themselves of the opportunities Hope College offered them^ 
where by their united and untiring efforts they had the pleasure to 
see their four sons, William, Arend, John and Johannes W., gradu- 
ate, who each of them afterwards have been enabled to take a pro- 
fessional course. Their daughters, Lemmie, Mary and Senie, 
likewise received a liberal education. The parents now reside in 
Holland Township, one mile south of Holland City. 

Arend Visscher was born Oct. 3, 1849, at Holland Township, 
on section 34, graduated from Hope College in the year 1872, and' 
completed his legal course at Michigan university, from which he 
graduated the 25th day of March, 1875, when he opened a law office 
in Holland City. On the 27th day of November, 1879, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Annie Van der Sluis, of Holland City, 
a daughter of one of the early settlers, but who, owdng to her father's 
early death, was kindly offered a home by her uncle and aunt, Mr. 
and Mrs. K. Schaddelee, from which she was taken to her present 
home about one mile south of Holland City. 

B. J. Veneklasen was born in the Netherlands June 24, 1828, 
settled in Holland, Ottawa County, June 14, 1847, on section 27. 
He and his father were the first to estabhsh brick making in the then 
Holland Colony, in 1850, which he still, in connection with his sons, 
carries on, on section 13, making 5,000,000 bricks annually. He 
married Feb. 29, 1852, Alberdina Woording, who was born August 
15, 1831. He has ten children: 

Jan, born Dec. 10, 1853; Eoelof, born June 10, 1856; Albertus, 
born August 10, 1858; Hendrik, born March 10, 1861; Pieter, born 
June 17, 1863; Lydia H., born August 29, 1865; Benjamin, born 
Sept. 12, 1867; Albert, born July 17, 1870; Gerrit. born April 21, 
1873; Maria G., born Oct. 16, 1875. His father, Jan Hendrik, was 
born March 25, 1799, and died in Holland, Michigan, November 15, 
1875. 

Teunis Keppel was born in the Netherlands, June 9, 1823, ar- 
rived in Holland, by way of St. Louis and Chicago, March 17, 1847, 
having made the journey from Chicago on foot. He was among the 
first settlers known as the Holland Company in this part of Michi- 
gan. He followed farming until 1872 when he became a dealer in 
lumber, lath and shingles, which he still continues. He was the 
first City Marshal for Holland, has been a Justice of the Peace for 
years, and on the school board for 19 years. Mr. Keppel has been 
twice married, first May 7, 1848, to Geertrue G. Blommers, who died 
Sept. 23, 1873. Second marriage. May 31, 1876, to Mrs. J. M. W. 
Oggel, daughter of Dr. A. C. Van Eaalte. 

Edward J. Harrington. George Harrington, the father of the 
subject of this sketch, was born in Onondaga County, N. Y. Nov. 
17, 1807, he married Margaret Van Alstine, of Holland descent, 
who was born in Charlestown, near Albany, May 27, 1810. As early 
as 1846 he settled in Fillmore Township two and one -half miles 
south of Holland City, where the old people still reside. E. J. Har- 
rington was born July 30, 1832. Being one of the first settlers and 
having been reared in this locahty, his popularity may be known by 



his having been Supervisor, Township Treasurer, Justice, etc, of 
Fillmore Township, and Mayor of Holland City. He has been prom- 
inently identified in all the improvements of his city since the build- 
ing of the first house. It was he who built the first brick store in 
the city, also the first steamboat dock on the lake, and in the build- 
ing up of the city in every direction he has done as much as any 
other man. He has also been a large real estate dealer, having han- 
dled as much as 18,000 acres. He married Sept. 6, 1853, Matilda* 
Harrington, w^ho was born June 27, 1832. He has five children. 

Henry D. Post came to Holland shortly before the Hollanders, 
when it was a dense wilderness, and was of great service to the col- 
ony, acting for many years as Supervisor of the township, Justice 
of the Peace, and in other official capacities. He has ever been 
foremost in all that could advance the welfare of the city and vicin- 
ity. He is still actively engaged in business, and enjoys the confi- 
dence and respect of the whole community. He has a Collection, 
Insurance and Eeal Estate Agency, and is U. S. Commissioner. His 
son, John C. Post, has a law office in the same place. 

E. F. Sutton was born in Bufi:alo, N. Y., Sept. 14, 1842. He 
settled in Allegan County, Mich., in 1869, and in connection with a 
brother owned and operated a saw mill till 1873, when he settled in 
Holland, Ottawa County, ow^ning and operating the City Brewery 
till 1879, when he sold out and now carries on the City Bottling 
Works in connection with a saloon on 8th Street. He married May, 
31, 1877, Emma Burnett. They have three children. 

Eoelof A. Schouten was born in the Netherlands Dec. 5, 1835. 
He graduated at the Haarlem Medical College June 29, 1865. 
Soon after he engaged as a physician on board a vessel, in which 
position he remained three years, visiting the East Indies and other 
places. In 1869 he sought a home in the United States, setthng in 
Holland, Ottawa County, Mich., where in connection with the diaig 
business, he is still practicing his profession. Not contented in 
traveling in the beaten paths of his profession, Dr. Schouten has 
discovered and is the sole proprietor of the very popular family med- 
icines known as Dr. Schouten's Compound Syrup of Ehubarb, 
Cough Balsam and Anti-Bilious and Expectorant PiUs, which are 
being introduced very rapidly in aU sections of the country. Dr. 
Schouten has been four years city physician, and three years health 
officer in Holland. He appears to have sprung from a race of phy- 
sicians, for his grandfather on his mother's side w^as not only a 
physician but a professor elect in the University at Amsterdam. 
Also his father, two uncles and four nephews belong to the profes- 
sion. His father, who was born in the Netherlands, April 18, 1809, 
is stiU practicing in his native country. 

J. Elferdink was born in the Netherlands Ajjril 2, 1835, and 
settled in Holland City, Mich., in 1854. His first labor was in a 
glass furnace, but for a long time has w^orked in a tannery and at 
present is engaged in the Cappon & Bertsch tannery. He married 
Dec. 4, 1859, Mrs. Ehzabeth E. Smith, of Oswego County, N. Y. 

Peter Slooter was born in the Netherlands Nov. 6, 1834, and 
settled in Holland in 1854. He followed sailing on Lake Michigan 
till 1874, and w^as master of the schooner Mary, schooner Woolen, 
schooner Tri- color and schooner Arrow. He is now working 
as tanner and currier with Cappon & Bertsch. He married Feb. 
1, 1861, Dina DeBoe. 

John Hummel was born in Germany, March 16, 1839, and set- 
tled in Chicago in 1865, following the occupation of tanner. In 
1867 he settled in Holland and is an owner in the Cappon & Bertsch 
leather company. He married April 7, 1869, Hannah Jaeger, who 
was born in Germany March 12, 1840. 

Albert ZuroEMA was born in Erie County, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1857, 
He early learned the trade of a currier, which he follows with Cappon 
& Bertsch at Holland, Ottawa County, Mich. 
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P. J. Doyle was bom in Dublin, Ireland, Aug. 6, 1831, and 
settled in New York April, 1852, engaging as tanner and cur- 
rier. In 1853 he went to Boston, Mass., and in 1856 settled in 
Holland, Midi., and is engaged as foreman in the currying depart- 
ment of Cappon & Bertsch. He married Jan. 23, 1854, Adeha 
Fagan, who was bom in Ireland March 17, 1832, and has seven 
children. 

E. E. Wekkman was born in the Netherlands June 24, 1855. 
He settled in Holland City in 1867. He engaged in 1871 in the 
planing mill of which he is half owner, and also has a fruit farm a 
mile west of HoUand. He is foreman of Fire Company No. 1, and 
president of the Lyceum HaU Association. 

A. M. BuKGEss was born in Waukegan, 111., March 30, 1837. 
In 1868 he learned the trade of photographer, which occupation he 
still follows, having an extensive business on 8th St., Holland. He 
married in 1871 Kate E. Thomas. 

James Koning was born in the Netherlands Nov. 2, 1833, immi- 
grating to Holland, Mich., in 1848. He has been engaged for a 
term of years in the mercantile business, but is now foreman in the 
large stave and heading factory of Joseph Fixter. He married Nov. 
8, 1855, CeciHa Albers. 

F. J. Get was born in the Netherlands July 23, 1848. He 
was educated at the University of Utrecht and obtained the degree of 
Doctor of Eoman and Modern Law. He also received a classical ed- 
ucation at his native place. He settled in Holland, Mich., in 1874, 
and is following his legal profession. 

Feank E. Beowee was born in the Netherlands Jan. 10, 1835, 
and settled in Ottawa County, Mich., in 1847. By occupation is a 
sailor. At present he is the OAvner of the steam tug Twilight, and 
is having a steamer built in Grand Haven, the "Henry F. Brower," 
to ply between HoUand City and the mouth of Black Lake, for 
the accommodation of excursion parties. She is 68 feet long, 14 
feet beam, 6|- feet depth of hold, propelled by a forty-horse power 
engine and capable of carrying with safety a hundred passengers. 
Mr. Brower has been twice married, first, Oct. 1, 1858, to Jane E. 
Benstead, who died Jan. 15, 1862; second, in Nov. 18, 1862, to 
Louisa E. McKnight. 

John Coatswoeth was born in Missisquoi County, Quebec, July 
3, 1815, and settledin Ingham County, Mich,, in 1839. He engaged 
in milhng and merchandise till 1865, when he settled in Holland, 
Ottawa County, Sec. 30, and is engaged in cultivating all kinds of 
small fruifcs. 

WmsoN Haeeington was born in Onondaga County, N. Y.. 
July 10, 1838, and settled in connection with his father's family in 
the vicinity of Holland City in 1846. He has always followed farm- 
ing and deahng in real estate, and now lives about a mile south of 
Holland. He married Dec. 15, 1861, Lucy A. Green. 

John Albeeti was born in the Netherlands Sept. 5, 1837, and 
settled in Iowa in 1856, and in Holland, Mich., in 1864. He 
worked on a farm till 1868 when he commenced the hvery business, 
which he stiU follows on 9th Street, Holland. He married May 31, 
1865, Antji Broersma. 

Wm. H. Deming was born in Columbia County, N. Y., Oct. 19, 
1817. He settled in G-rand Bapids, Mich., in 1856, building and 
operating a foundry. He settled in HoUaaid in 1859, and built his 
large foundry on 10th Street, where he is stiU operating, being the 
only foundry in Holland. 

Gr. J. Boone was bom in the Netherlands Feb. 28, 1831, and 
settled in connection with his father's family in Holland, Mich., in 
1847. He engaged in general work till 1855, when he purchased a 
farm. In 1857 he purchased and ran the first eight-horse power 
threshing machine introduced ni the Holland Colony. In 1866, he 



and partners built their saw mill on Sec. 23, where he continues to 
do business. He married Nov. 27, 1859, Jantji Broek. 

Chas. a. Button was born in Windsor County, Vermont, 
March 12, 1828. He settled in Erie County, N. Y., in 1851, and 
engaged in wagon making; thence in 1864 to Niagara County, N. Y., 
and engaged in raising small fruit. In 1872 he settled on Sec. 33, 
Holland Township, and is engaged in farming and raising aU kinds 
of small fruits. He married Aug. 2, 1854, Martha Sleeper, who 
was born in Stanstead, Canada, Dec. 27, 1831, and died in Novem- 
ber, 1881. 

Geoege T. McCluee was born in Kent County, Mich., Nov. 6, 
1846; worked on farm till he was twenty years old, then learned 
and worked at carriage painting till 1874, since which time he has 
been engaged in the sale of Singer's sewing machines, having charge 
of the business in Holland and vicinity. Enhsted Jan. 13, 1865, in 
the 21st Michigan Infantry, and served tiU the close of the war. 
Married Feb. 13, 1867, to Ameha P. Anderson. His father, Orrin 
McCluer, was born in Eutland, Vt., and settled at Grand Eapids in 
1836, and now lives at Berlin, Ottawa County, Mich. 

Hein Van De Haae was born in the Netherlands, Nov. 25, 1821. 
In 1847, in connection with the large emigration of his countrymen, 
he settled in Holland, Mich. In 1853 he went to California, re- 
maining till 1864, when he visited Europe, returning to Holland in 
1865, when he engaged in the butchering business, which in con- 
nection with selling paper he still continues on 8th Street. 

Jacob Kuite was born in the Netherlands, Oct. 24, 1838. Set- 
tled in Holland, Mich., May 12, 1849. Labored at general work 
till 1858, when he engaged in lumbering on his own account. In 
1864 he purchased a schooner, and acted as mate on her for three 
years. In 1871 he commenced butchering, wliich he stiU continues, 
running a market on 8th Street, Holland. Has been Dept. City 
Marshal, Constable, and is at present an Alderman in Holland City. 
Married in 1857 to Jennie Slooter. 

Anneus J. HiLLiBEANDs was bom in the province of Drenthe, 
Netherlands, March 7, 1821. Having received a liberal education 
in his native country, he early entered the profession of the teacher. 
In 1845 he visited Eochester, but returned to the Netherlands and 
was married Dec. 31, 1846, to Johanna M. Maassen, who was born 
Oct. 28, 1820. He and his wife returned to the United States and 
settled in Holland, Ottawa County, Mich., in 1848. In 1851 he 
went to Sheboygan County, Wis., and taught at Oostburg six years. 
Eeturning, he continued his profession in Holland till 1871, at which 
time he retired from his profession. 

Mr. Hillibrands has been largely identified in the interests of his 
locahty, having been Township Clerk, Jus!ice of the Peace, and is 
at present a Notary and Post Master in his village. New Groningen, 
situated between Holland and Zeeland. He has been very unfortu- 
nate in his family, for out of ten children only one survives, Anneus 
C, born Sept. 28, 1861. 

Cheistophee Nichols was born in Page County, Virginia, Jan. 
5, 1818. Settled with his father in Clark County, Ohio, in;^1821. 
Enhsted in the 151st Indiana Vols, in 1865. Served tiU the" close 
of the war. Settled in Holland Township in 1867. Has been twice 
married — first, in 1846, to Ehzabeth Pence, who died in 1855, leav^ 
ing three children. Second marriage occurred Oct. 7, 1856, to Ada- 
lante French, who was born in Clark County, Ohio, Jan. 29, 1842: 
John Cochean was born in Summit County, Ohio, Dec. 8, 
1829. Settled in Holland Township, Sec. 21, in 1862. Married 
Aug. 26, 1855, to Miss L. M. Carrier, who was born in Sterhng, 
N. Y., May 26, 1834. Two chHdren— J. D., born Nov. 20, 1861, 
and Wilber E., born Sept. 16, 1870. 

James A. Ceofoot was born in Cayuga County, N. Y., July 30, 
1817. Married in 1840 to Ehzabeth Jane Horton, of Ulster County, 
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N. Y. As early as 1842 Mr. Crofoot commenced to preach. Set- 
tled in Kalamazoo Comity, Mich., in 1854, and in Holland, Ottawa 
Comity, ill 1858. Continued as a local preacher till 1865, when he 
entered the regular ministry, which he stiU continues. Lives on 
Sec. 10, Holland Township. His eldest son, James Henry, enhsted 
Jan. 3, 1864, and died June 25th of the same year, at Chattanooga. 
His family consisted of four sons and tivo daughters. 

Benjamin E. Crofoot was born in Oswego County, N. Y., Feb. 
12, 1847. Settled in Holland Township in 1853. Now lives on 
Sec. 14, a farmer. Married April 23, 1873, Ada Wartenby, who 
was born May 8, 1857. Two children— Jefferson H. and Delilah E. 

Michael J. Clappee was born in Columbia County, N. Y., 
April 14, 1808. Early learned the trade of carpenter and joiner. 
Subsequently practiced medicine in the Botanical School for four- 
teen years. Settled in Holland Township, Sec. 9, January, 1859. 
Besides being engaged in farming, Mr. Clapper has during his whole 
life acted as a local preacher in the Wesleyan Methodist Church. 
Married first April 5, 1832, to Mary Ann PhiUips, who was born 
June 8, 1814, and died May 31, 1868, being the mother of ten chil- 
dren, only two of whom are still living. Second marriage Nov. 22, 
1869, to Elizabeth Perrin, who was born May 3, 1824. One son, 
Martin, who was born Jan. 18, 1836, was killed at the battle of Bull 
Eun. 

Geo. B. Gillett was born in Delaware County, N. Y., Dec. 20, 
1826. Settled in Portage County, Ohio, in 1857, remaining till 
1863, when he made Holland, Ottawa County, his home. Married 
Jan. 13, 1859, to Ehzabeth A. Moore, who was born in Mahoning 
Comity, Ohio, March 31, 1833. One child, Nettie A., born Octobei% 
1859, and died Jan. 16, 1879. 

G. W. JoscELYN was born in Seneca County, N. Y., Oct. 16, 
1821. Settled in Holland Township, Sec. 4, in 1859. Engaged in 
farming and lumbering. It was he who built the first saw mill in 
the western part of the township. Has been Justice and is the 
present Post Master at Ventura. Married Jan. 13, 1842, to Maria 
Davis, who was born in Delaware County, N. Y., Dec. 23, 1824. 

George Caswell was born in Wayne County, N. Y., March 25, 
1820. Settled in Ionia County, Mich. , in 1856, and in Holland, Ottawa 
County, in 1861, on Sec. 9, where he now lives. Married Dec. 8, 



1853, Sarah M. Crofoot, who was born Oct. 7, 1822. One son, Geo. 
M., born Nov. 26, 1857. 

Aaron J. Nyland was born in the Netherlands Oct. 9, 1828. 
Settled in Buffalo, N. Y., in 1848, remaining seven years; then set- 
tled in Kalamazoo, Mich., and engaged as a tanner; remained a 
year; lived in Van Buren County two years. He then, in 1858, 
settled in Holland, and engaged in farming for five years, when in 
1863 he engaged as foreman in the tannery of Mr. Albee, of Grand 
Haven, remaining two years, when he commenced tanning on his 
own account at Grand Eapids ; was burned out, and subsequenirly 
engaged as foreman for Harlem & Juelott, Milwaukee, In 1873 he 
engaged as foreman for Cappon & Bertsch, in their tannery at Hol- 
land, where he now operates. He was married June 22, 1851, to 
Dinah Schowenaar, who was born in 1831. 

B. L. Van Lente was born in the Netherlands Sept. 2, 1841. 
Settled in Holland, on Sec. 32, August, 1847, and now lives on Sec. 
12, farmer of 180 acres. Has been Constable, Assessor, School 
Director, etc. Married April 14, 1840, to Minnie Baarscher, who 
was born Feb. 21, 1824. His father, Frederik Van Lente, died 
Feb. 13, 1876, 

William Cochran was born in Summit County, Ohio, July 3, 
1842. Settled on Sec. 15, Holland Township, in 1864, where he 
still lives. Married Feb. 14, 1864, to Maria Cariey, who was born 
in Vermont Oct. 1, 1838. Two children— WiUiani, born Sept. 14, 
1866, and Frederik B., born July 28, 1869. Mr. Cochran's father, 
Eobert, died in California in 1853. Mrs. Cochran's father, Wm. 
Cariey, was born in Vermont in 1795, and died Dec. 19, 1878. 

Darwin C. Huff was born in Shiawassee County, Mich., Dec. 
5, 1841. Settled in Holland Township, Sec. 3, in 1859, Enhsted 
Aug. 6, 1862, in the 25th Michigan Infantry as musician. Served 
three years in the 23d Army Corps; wounded in the hip and thigh 
at Atlanta; gets a pension. Married Jan. 4, 1866, to Mrs. Mehssa 
A. Green, whose maiden name was Crofoot, Mr, Lyman T. Green, 
the former husband of Mrs. Huff, was born in New York State, in 
1835, and died in the army at Vicksburg, in 1863. 

L. Lawrence was born in Alamo, Mich,, June 1, 1858. Settled 
with his father in HoUand in 1859, on Sec. 9, where he still lives. 
Married April 24, 1881, to Eliza Nash. 
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ZEELAND TOWNSHIP. 



Zeeland is one of the southern townships in the county, and is 
bounded north by Blendon, east by Jamestown, south by Allegan 
County, and west by Holland, and is about twenty-six miles from 
Grand Haven. The township was settled by a portion of the Hol- 
land colony at the same time that Holland was settled. Zeeland 
was organized in 1837, by taking a portion of the town of Holland, 
and in 1842 the vote was 141, the largest first vote of any township 
in the county. The first meeting was held in the church. It has 
three villages, the principal one being Zeeland, was platted in 1849, 
and incorporated in 1875. It has between j^.yq and six hundred 
inhabitants, and contains two churches, the Eeformed and the True 
Eeformed; five general stores; one clothing store, one hardware, 
and two boot and shoe stores, two furniture stores, one drug store, 
one book sfcore, a butcher, wagon and blacksmith shop, two hotels, 
one tannery, two planing mills, one saw mill, one cooper shop, and 
an extensive flouring mill. It is situated near the west hne of the 
township, on the C. & W. M. E. E., with a depot and post office. 

VMESLAND 

is a small village on the same road, near the northeast corner of the 
township, and contains two stores, two churches, and a wagon and 
blacksmith shop, and has from 150 to 200 inhabitants, 

DRENTHE, 

a'smaU village in the town, southeast of Zeeland, has two stores, 
one hardware store, two churches, one blacksmith shop, etc. The 
soil is varied, much of it very low and wet, but under the thrifty 
cultivation of the Hollanders, it was soon reclaimed, and is very rich 
and fertile. About two-thirds of the townns under cultivation. It 
stands first in the production of corn, pork and butter, and second 
in wheat. 

This fine and fertile township is nearly all occupied by settlers 
from HoUand and their immediate descendents. This settlement 
was similar to that which settled Holland. In 1847, after Dr. Van 
Eaalte had given impulse to emigration from Holland, 

THE REV, CORNELIUS VAN DER MEULER 

came in with about 400 souls. This man was a marked character, 
having a history in Holland and in Michigan. He was born at 
Middlehamus, in the kingdom of the Netherlands, in 1800. His 
early life was not conspicuous, and his education but common. He 
engaged in secular business until he was about 35 years of age. 
During this time he was a free-thinker and man of the world. At 
this period his mind was turned to religion, and for the rest of his 
life he was a devout and laborious minister of the gospel. 

The religion of the State was too cold for such as he, and as 
there was at this time a secession from the State church, he joined 
heartily in it. He was made an elder in the church then estabhshed 
and in 1838 became their pastor. He moved to Utrecht, studied 
under Eev. H. P. Scholte, was ordained and went to Eotterdam. 
He became an apostle in the new movement, fearless and self-reHant 
he preached in fields, barns and private houses. Mobbed and per- 
secuted he rose in enthusiasm, defying law and popular violence. 



In 1847 many Hollanders, for religious freedom, left their 
country, and he was rehgious leader of emigrants from Zeeland who 
founded the village of Zeeland, and with them he labored until 1859 
when he went to Chicago, and in 1861 to Grand Eapids, where he 
resigned his pastorate in 1873. He died August 23, 1876, and lies 
buried at Zeeland. He was an admirable man, genial and social, 
high principled and manly. 

Eev. Yupena came in with two hundred into Vriesland, Elders 
Opholt and Wiggers settled 150 more in the colony of Drenthe; Eev, 
Bolks colonized Overissel; Graafschap with three hundred was 
planted by Elder Nierke ; these, with the Holland colony, were all 
in 1847, and were known as the "HoUand Settlement." 

The first thing they did was to erect log churches, and in 1847 in 
Zeeland one was built 26x40 feet, next year a block house was built 
40x60, and now they have fine churches. 

One of the generous men of the colony, deceased since 1870, 
was E. Yander Leuser, who brought at his own expense eight poor 
famihes, left his splendid mansion and farm in HoUand to cast in his 
lot with the colonists. He was a big-hearted man giving away 
thousands. In 1847 Mr, Eoberts erected a smaU saw mUl, K. Smith 
opened store, and I. Naayen a tavern. In 1848 the settlers had good 
crops, but their hard times were in 1849, as their money had run 
out, in many cases, but the next year brought abundant crops. 

In 1849 Ehas Young was employed as Enghsh teacher, was 
first Supervisor, Justice of the Peace, etc. In 1848 Vander Leuser 
started Zeeland ViUage, laying out eighty acres and selling to settlers 
at f 6 to f 10 an acre. 

The churches, which were aU one, became spht into "Eeformed" 
and "True Eeformed." The schism was commenced in 1856, by 
Eev. Klyne, pastor at Grand Eapids, but in 1854 we find the True 
Eeformed in Zeeland organizing. Zeeland was organized as a town 
July 14, 1851, separating from HoUand. Ninety-three voters met 
in the church electing the first officers: E. J. Young, Supervisor, 
E. M. De Bruyn, Clerk, J. C. H. Van Hees, E, J. Young, J. Nieu- 
mandorf. Justices. Next year there were 141 voters. 

It is a southern township, lying between HoUand and James- 
town, and is fuU sized. The soU is generaUy fertUe and there are a 
number of fine farms, and the marshes have been utiUzed and 
drained so as to yield abundantly. 

Town officials 1881: Supervisor, C, Van Loo; Clerk, J. den 
Herder; Treasurer, J. Fox; Justice of the Peace, A. Van Zoeren; 
Commissioner of Highways, S. De Hoop ; Superintendent of Schools, 
P. Borst; School Inspector, J. G. Van Hees. 

ZEELAND WAGON MANUFACTORY, OF WICHERS, DE KRUIF & CO. 

In 1870 Mr. Wichers commenced on his own account, but sub- 
sequently took in partners, and in 1876-7 built their large estabUsh- 
ment, consisting of various shops, a planer and aU the machinery 
necessary for carrying on their business, the machinery being pro- 
pelled by a 2 5 -horse power steam engine. 

The size of the main buUding is 54x40. Blacksmith shop, 
30x42. Engine house, 20x30. Shed for keeping lumber, 20x50, 
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and turns out 150 wagons and GO sleighs annually, employing eight 
men. 

THE DE PEEE & VAN BREE PUMP AND CARRIAGE MANUFACTORY 

was established in 1875 by its present owners. The size of the 
main building is 45x60. Lumber sheds, 40x80. The machinery 
consists of a planer, matcher, two rip-saws, turning lathes and boring 
machine, propelled by a 25-horse power engine, and turns out 300 
pumps, 60 wagons, and a hke number of sleighs, annually. The firm 
also keep on hand an assortment of lumber for custom. 

UNITY FLOUR AND CUSTOM MILLS 

are owned and operated by Keppel & De Eoo. Formerly it was a 
water mill located about two miles south of Zeeland, but in 1872 it 
was moved to Zeeland and run by a 6 5 -horse power steam engine. It 
runs three sets of buhrs, 4, 31 and 3 feet in size, with a capacity of 
100 bbls. of flour and two car-loads of feed for each twenty-four 
hours. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

John De Kruif was born in Zeeland, Ottawa County, Mich., 
May 24, 1850; labored on the farm till 1865, when he learned the 
blacksmith's trade. Subsequently he carried on business on his 
own account till 1879, when he entered the firm of Wichers, 
De Kruif & Co., in the manufacture of wagons and sleighs, who 
are doing an extensive business in Zeeland. He married Jan. 7, 
1865, Maria Van Leeurven, and has three children. 

Henry De Kruif was born in the Netherlands July 25, 1817. 
Emigrated with Dr. A. C. Van Kaalte in the fall of 1846, and was 
among the very first to settle in Zeeland. Having studied the Eng- 
hsh language, he first acted as an interpreter for a year; then he 
followed the mercantile business for eight years. Subsequently he 
was the proprietor of a meat market, and built and operated a tan- 
nery. At present Mr. De Kruif is engaged in farming on Sec. 17, 
Zeeland Township. He was married Sept. 1, 1843, to Ehzabeth 
G. Van Bekum, who died in 1846. Second marriage March 5, 
1848, to Dina Van De Luyster, who was born in the Netherlands 
Nov. 28, 1824. 



Dr. Daniel Baert was born in the Netherlands May 23, 1839. 
Settled with his father in Zeeland in . 1848. His father, George 
Henry Baert, wa^ born Feb. 27, 1810, and engaged after his arrival 
in Zeeland in the mercantile business, which he followed till his 
death, which occurred May 30, 1855. The subject of this sketch 
received his primary education in Zeeland. Studied medicine with 
Dr. Van Den Berg, and com.menced practice in 1862, which he still 
continues. He has been President of Zeeland village since its in- 
corporation in 1875. He was married Oct. 15, 1864, to Kate Boon- 
stra, who was born Feb .26, 1839, and has four living children. 

Jacob Den Herder, of Zeeland village, was born in Prov. Zee- 
land, Netherlands. At the age of thirteen emigrated in 1847 with 
his parents to the United States. The ocean voyage took sixty-three 
days to New York, and then by scow to Albany and canal boat to 
Buffalo took fourteen days; thence by steamer to Chicago and by 
vessel to the mouth of Black Eiver taking again fourteen days, and 
by flat boat to the forest city of HoUand. After a stay there of three 
weeks with seven famihes in one log hut, the final trip was taken 
by ox-wagon eight miles east into the Township of Zeeland. On 
arrival, not a house was built nor an acre of ground was improved* 
in the whole township. Very soon, however, log huts were in 
construction and lands improved under severe hardships. His first 
occupation till the age of 18 was chopping trees and splitting oak 
staves; from 18 to 28 years was engaged in teaching school at 
Vriesland, Mich. In 1856 he was married to Miss Adriana Klasen, 
who was born in the same province and of same age. Issue thereof 
still alive, two sons and three daughters. Quitting school teaching, 
he commenced general country store at same place for about seven 
years; moved thence to Zeeland into the gristmill business for four 
years, and thereupon opened a banking office at said place ; has for 
for many years occupied the office of Township Clerk, and for about 
tjiree years the office of Supervisor. Was in 1876 chosen Presiden- 
tial Elector for the 5th District of Michigan, on the Eepubhcan 
ticket. After election his citizenship was called in question, and he 
was by the Congressional investigating committee subpoenaed to ap- 
pear before said committee at Washington; naturahzation papers 
being found in order, the vote was confirmed. 
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JAMESTOWN TOWNSHIP. 



This is the most southeasterly township of the county, and 
contains perhaps a larger proportion of agricultural lands than any 
other, being chiefly hardwood producing, with but little pine. It is 
essentially a farming community, without large villages or business 
centers or railroad communication. It has three post offices, Hanley 
in the northeast, Jamestown Center, and Forest Grove in the south- 
east. I It is noted for its fine farms with orchards, and a great in- 
crease in value of marsh lands has been made by the " long ditch " 
of the drain commissioners. Food was first brought in from Grand- 
ville, and deer was plentiful, a Mr. Hermit one winter kilhng eighty- 
six. The first teacher in 1851 was Elizabeth Bates, First preacher. 
Elder A. B. Toms, Free Will Baptist. There is a church building 
for the Dutch Keformed, and organizations of Baptists, Methodists 
and Disciples, In 1873-4 the treasurer of the town, C. C. Pratt, 
disappeared. The mystery has not been cleared up, whether he 
was murdered or ran away. 

The HoUand element is strong and increasing. It has about 
2,100 inhabitants. It has nearly 9,000 acres under improvement, 
for richness of soil ranks among the best in the county, and is not 
excelled for general farming purposes, and for the production of 
wheat excels any township in the county. Its yield of corn 
and other grains, and potatoes, butter and maple sugar, is very 
large. There is some pine, but the timber is mostly hard wood of 
the very best quality. It has no village of importance, but it is a 
beautiful township, with soil very productive, and will always be a 
wealthy and influential township. 

Jamestown was surveyed as early as 1831, but not till 
about 1844 did it receive any permanent settlers. In that year 
James Conkwright settled on Sec. 11, built the first house, and 
commenced clearing. He was joined in 1846 by S. L. Gitchel, Man- 
sur Brown and James Brown. Soon after Charles Richardson, 
James Donnelly, Andrew Friz, Fitch Hill and others settled in the 
township. The first birth which occurred was Josiah P. Richard- 
son, Sept. 27, 1848. Among the early marriages may be mentioned 
Jartis Lane to Mary Dinsmore, Orzina Clark to Delia Ann Conk- 
wright, Van Buren Smith to Ella Bender, James M. Conkwright to 
Adelia Bender. The first post office was established in 1857, S. L. 
Gitchel, Post Master, and Thaddeus Skeels, Deputy. There are 
now two other post offices in the township, viz. : Hanley and Forest 
Grove. In early days the peox3le received their mail from Grandville. 
Jamestown was formerly attached to Georgetown, where it re- 
mained till 1849, when it became a separate organization having 
within its limits twelve voters. The first town meeting was in 
April, 1849, and held at the house of James Conkwright. James 
M. Conkwright and Nathan W. Richardson acted as Inspectors of 
Election^ George W. Donnelly, Moderator, and James M. Brown, 
Secretary, at which time the following were elected to fill the sev- 
eral offices for the ensuing year: 

James Skeels, Supervisor; James M. Brown, Township Clerk; 
James M. Conkwright, Treasurer; Geo. G. Donnelly, Chas. Rich- 
ardson, James Conkwright, N. W. Richardson, Justices; S. L. 



Gitchel, D. S. Richardson, Andrew Friz, Sen., Commissioners; 
D. 0. Richardson, A. Donnelly, Andrew Friz, Jr., Constables; N. 
W. Richardson, Andrew Friz, Jr., School Inspectors; Andrew Friz, 
Jr., James Conkwright, Overseers of the Poor. 

The following named persons have been elected as Supervisors, 
Township Clerks and Township Treasurers since its first organiza- 
tion: 

SUPEEVISORS. 

S. L. Gitchel, 1850-1-4-60; James Skeels, 1849-52-3; Wm. Ar- 
nold, 1855; R. S. Arnold, 1856-7-8; F. P. Stilwell, 1859; Wm. D. 
Kirby, 1861-2-3-4-7; Robt. R.Wilkinson, 1865-6-73-4; Owen R. 
L. Crozier, 1868-9; Wm. H. Curtis, 1870-1-2-5-6-7; Sidney M. 
Seize, 1878; Gardner Avery, 1879-80-1. 

TOWNSmP CLERKS. 

James M. Brown, 1850-3; Andrew Friz, Jr., 1851; N.W. Rich- 
ardson, 1852; Thaddeus Skeels, 1854-5-6-7-8-9-60-1; Hiram R. 
Lovejoy, 1862-3-4-5; Wm. D. Kirby, 1866; Benj. F. Sandford, 
1867; Davids. Spencer, 1868; John Jackson, Sen., 1869-70-1-2-3- 
4-5-6_7.8-9-80; Franklin H. Peet, 1875; George F. Richardson, 
1881. 

TREASURERS. 

James M. Conkwright, 1850-2-3-4-5; Clark Yemmens, 1851; 
F. P. Stilwell, 1856; Datus Dean, 1857; Joseph T. Brown, 1858; 
Richard S. Arnold, 1859; Judson A. Boice, 1860-1-2; Norman 
Chamberlain, 1863-4-5; S. S. Chamberlain, 1866-7-8; Albert Whit- 
ney, 1869-70; Chas. C. Pratt, 1871-2-3; Nicholus DeFries, 1874- 
5-6-8; Robt. R. Wilkinson, 1877 ; Henry H. Chamberlain, 1879-80; 
Franklin H. Peet, 1881. 

Whole number of votes in 1881, 302. 

THE REFORMED CUURCH OF JAMESTOWN 

has sprung up among the settlers who came into the township from 
Holland in the year 1867 and afterward, the country then being 
still, for a great part, covered with the original forest. These Hol- 
land settlers were at first members of the Reformed Church of 
Drenthe, but the distance being too great for them regularly to at- 
tend religious services there,. the President of Hope CoUege, Dr. P. 
Phelps, and the Theological students, offered to visit them and 
preach for them from time to time, both in the Enghsh and Holland 
languages to accommodate both Hollanders and Americans living in 
the neighborhood. This proposal was accepted and acted upon, 
and 'on intervening Sundays, when there was no preaching, some 
one appointed by the people read to them a sermon. 

In 1869 the congregation was organized under the jurisdiction of 
the Classis of Holland, there being originally sixteen members, the 
first Elders elected being Hendrik Van de Bunte and WiUiam Yeen- 
boer, under whose supervision the congregation grew till the year 
1872, when the present church edifice was erected, with a seating 
capacity for about 200 persons. About two years afterwards the 
church sustained a severe blow in the deaths of two of their Elders 
and prominent men, W. Veenboer and D. DeKleine, who, together 
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with the still hving Elder, H. Van de Bunte, had done much by 
their aid and counsel for the up-building of the church. Neverthe- 
less the congregation took courage to build a parsonage and to call 
a minister, the Eev. John Yander MeuleY, who was instahed as pas- 
tor on May 30tb, 1875, and who still officiates in that capacity. 
The church has grown from an original membership of sixteen to 
the present number of one hundred and four members in full com- 
munion, and has before it a large field of labor, being the first, and, 
with one exception, the only rehgious organization in the township, 
and the only one at present owning a church edifice. 

NEW MOON LODGE I. O. OF O. F., NO. 284 

located at Jamestown Center was estabhshed July 13, 1876, Grand 
Master Ingersoll presiding. The charter members and first officers 
were: A. J.Clark, N. G.; L.^B. Brown, V. G.; B. S. Gitchel, 
Sec; Miles Woolman, Treas.; s'. L. Gitchel, 0. G.; Orlando Wells, 
I. G.; H. A. Hudson, Warden; D.Cunningham, Conductor; J. W. 
Shearer, E. S. N. G. 

The Charter Initiates were; George Hammond, Henry Hooper, 
Wm. Kridler, Geo. M. Pember, Wm. H. H. Wells; Albert Mott, 
L. M. Wolf and F. H. Peet. 

The present officers are: H. Hooper, N. G.; J. Hefner, V. G. ; 
S. Standish, Eec. Sec. ; Le\i Yemmens, Per. Sec. ; E. Avery, Treas. ; 
Wm. Kridler, 0. G. ; 0. Wells, I. G.; Orin Crofoot, Warden; 
Herbert Green, Conductor; Eliot Yemmens, E. S. N. G.; Nathan 
Saddler, L. S. N. G. ; James Tibbitts, E. S. V. G. ; S. J. Kellogg, 
L. S. V. G.; E. J. Kellogg and B. Fouch, Scene Supporters; W. 
H. Taylor, Chaplain. 
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BIOGEAPHICAL. 

Thomas Garfield, brother of the late President,was born in Cuy- 
ahoga Co., Ohio, Oct. 16, 1822. On account of the indigent cir- 
cumstances of his parents he never received what might be called a 
common school education, but spent his whole energy in laboring 
on the farm " to keep the wolf away from the door." It is perhaps 
but just to say of him that the late President, James A. Garfield, 
was largely indebted to him for the advantages which he received 
for obtaining his education. Thomas labored incessantly that his 
brother might improve himself educationally, and not unfrequently 
carried him, when young, on his back through the snow drifts. 

Mr. Thomas Garfield remained in the town of his birth till 1853, 
when he settled in Byron, Kent Co., Mich., but after a stay of three 
years returned to Ohio, and settled in Solon Township, where he 
remained till April, 1867, when he made Jamestown, Ottawa Co., 
Mich., his home, settling on section 11, Avhere he stiU resides. He 
never made a success of life financially, which, perhaps, is partly 
owing to the fact that in youth he toiled so hard as to occasion fits, 
which have troubled him more or less during his whole life. He 
was married Oct. 18, 1849, to Miss Mary J. Harper, who""was born 
in Oxford Co., Maine, Nov. 25, 1828; two children, James A. Gar- 
field, who was born Aug. 26, 1850, and Florence E., born April 26 
1855. 

James A. was married Sept. 16, 1876. to Miss Ameha Cramer, 
born in Madison Co., N. Y., May 31, 1848, 

Florence E. was married Sept. 1, 1878, to Chas. A. Odell, 

Gakdner Avery was born in Madison Co., N. Y., Feb. 17, 1844, 
Thrown upon his own resources at the age of 10, he labored in dif- 
ferent occupations until 1862 when he enhsted in Company B. 157th 
New York Volunteers, rank. Sergeant. Served one year in the army 
of the Potomac, when he was transferred to the army of the South, 
and remained until the close of the war. He was married May 



3, 1866, to Helen Kern, who was born in Madison County, N. Y., 
Nov, 2, 1842, when he settled in Jamestown, Ottawa County, on 
section 12, but now resides on section 17, of which township he is 
now serving his third term as Supervisor. He has six children 
whose names are: Irvette E., Aggie V., Clara J., Blanche A., Arden 
and Earle. 

Charles H. Eichardson was born in Lenawee Co., Mich., Feb. 
28, 1838, settled in Jamestown in 1847, and resides on section 21, 
being a farmer. Enhsted in Company F, 15th Mich. Infantry, in 
1865. He married, Feb. 24, 1860, Mrs. Mary E. Bowen, whose 
maiden name was Stevens, who was born in Wayne Co., N. Y., 
March 22, 1833, and settled in St. Joseph Co., Mich., in 1838. He 
has two children, Minerva Bowen and Cora E. Eichardson. 

George A. Brown was born in Greece, Monroe Co., N. Y., Dec. 
16, 1845. At the age of majority settled in Grand Haven, Mich., 
engaged as engineer, and remained with different parties until 1877, 
when he settled in Jamestown, on section 10, where he now resides. 
He married Nov. 23, 1865, Sophia Hofflioutz, who was born in 
Prussia, near Dantsic, Nov. 4, 1856. He has two children, Joseph 
K and Mary L. His father, Joseph T. Brown, originally purchased 
the entire half of section 10, and settled on it in 1857, where he 
lived until his death, Jan. 1, 1861. 

Thaddeus Skeels was born in Onondaga Co., N. Y., July 21, 
1815, settled in Jamestown on section 16, in 1851. Has been town- 
ship clerk about ten years, and postmaster eight years. He married 
Aug. 27, 1840, Mary Arnold, who was born in Ontario Co., N. Y., 
March 20, 1820. He has one hving child, Eichard. His oldest son 
William enhsted in 1863 and died April 15, 1865, from disease con- 
tracted in the service. 

John N. Waite was born in Summit Co., Ohio, Sept. 10, 1840, 
settled in Macomb Co., Mich., in 1854, and in Georgetown, Ottawa 
Co., in 1856. He engaged in general busines until June 10, 1861, 
when he enhsted in Company I., 3rd Mich. Infantry. Served in the 
army of the Potomac until Sept. 27, 1872, when he was discharged 
for disability. In 1870 he engaged in the mercantile business at 
Hanley, a hamlet in Jamestown, where he still transacts business. 
Has been postmaster and Justice of the Peace. He married Dec. 
14, 1862, Jennie L. Johnson, who was born in Orleans Co., N. Y^, 
June 1, 1846. He has five children, Eva E., Louis E., John J., 
Carrie L, and Glenn H. 

Theron C. WmppLE was born in Erie Co., N. Y., Aug. 20, 1852, 
settled in Kent Co., Mich., in 1855, and in Jamestown, Ottawa Co., 
in 1865, follows farming and coal burning, and resides on section 1. 
His father, Inman, was born in Oneida Co., N. Y., Sept. 9, 1816, 
died May 27, 1871, and married Harriet N. Olds, March 15, 1840, 
vfho was born in Onondaga Co., N. Y., April 27, 1822. 

S. L. Gitchel was born in Erie Co. Pa., Feb. 11, 1811. While 
very young he became an orphan and engaged in general farm work 
until July 1846, when he settled in Jamestown, Ottawa Co., Mich., 
being the second settler in the township, also built the second house 
in the township, on section 1. He now resides on section 33, and 
spends his time mostly in his farm employments. He has en- 
joyed tlie confidence of his townsmen to a large extent, having been 
Supervisor four times. Justice, Commissioner, etc., was also the first 
to receive the appointment of Postmaster, which was in 1857. He 
married Dec. 19, 1833, Louisa C. Brown, who was born in Wind- 
ham Co., Conn., May 5, 1818. He has six living children and lost 
four by death. One son, David M., enhsted in Companf^ I., 3rd 
Mich., Infantry, May 1861, and died July 12th following from dis- 
ease contracted in the service. Another son, Geo. W., who remains 
at home, was born May 13, 1857, married Sept. 23, 1879, to Paulina 
L. Hah, who was born in Kent Co. Mich., Nov. 19, 1856. 

Jan Tiesinga Avas born in the Netherlands Aug. 9. 1844, settled 
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in Holland, Mich., in 1868, and in JamestoAvn April 1869. Followed 
farming mitil 1873, when he established a general store at Forest 
Grove, where he still does business, also is the Postmaster there. He 
married March 20, 1868, to Maggie Feenboer, who was born in the 
Netherlands Feb. 25, 1849, and settled in Ottawa Co., in 1868. Her 
father, WiUielm, was born Oct. 20-, 1823, and died Sept. 21, 1874. 
Her mother, Jantje(Clooster), was born June 16, 1825, is still living. 
Laimbekt Luten was born in the Netherlands, Oct. 5, 1837, 
settled in Holland, Mich,, in 1847, thence to Grand Eapids in 1848. 
Enlisted Sept. 12, 1861, in Company B. 1st Mich. Engineers and 
Mechanics, being a mason by trade. He served in the department 
of the Cumberland until the close of the war, was with Sherman on 
his march to the sea, etc. He married May 6, 1866, Minnie Ha- 
gens, who was born in the Netherlands Jan. 11, 1844. The same 
year of their marriage they settled in Jamestown, on section 10, 
where he now resides. He has five children: Betell, Daniel B., 
Gr%ce C, John H., Alice J. 



KiLEY Standish, was born in Livingston Co., N, Y., Nov. 16, 
1834, settled in Jamestow^n in 1852, now lives on section 15, a farmer. 
Enhsted Sept. 4, 1861, in the 2nd Michigan Cavalry. Served in the 
army of the Cumberland, rank of Sergeant, was wounded in the 
leg while skirmishing in Tennessee, Jan. 27, 1864, and never re- 
turned to the front. He married Aug. 2, 1856, Lucy Church, who 
was bom in Lorain Co., Ohio, Nov. 29, 1840. He has three chil- 
dren, Carrie, Luther and Martha. 

Lucius B. BEOWN*was born in Chautauqua Co., N. Y., Jan. 23, 
1822, settled in Crawford Co., Pa., in 1837, and in Georgetown, 
Ottawa Co., Mich., in 1856, on section 25, removed to section 1> 
Jamestown, where he now resides, in 1865. He married Oct. 18, 
1842, Caroline E. Hamlin, who was born in Saratoga Co., N. Y., 
July 14, 1823. He has two children, Annie L,, born July 29, 1843, 
and married Geo. D. Lane, Oct. 1859; Annes E., born June 26, 
1850, married Wm. H. Thresher Dec. 31, 1876. 
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GEORGETOWN TOWNSHIP. 



Georgetown at first_]coiisisted of^four towns, 5^and 6 N., Eanges 
13 and 14 W. As they did not organize in 1839, the Legislature in 
1840 enacted that they should be attached to Ottawa Township if 
they did not proceed to organize. It may he considered as an ex- 
tension of the Grandville Settlement, as that place and Jenisonviile 
were for years one school district. In 1843 there were two houses 
in Jenisonviile. 

It is in the eastern line of townships, the second from the south 
line of the county, and lies south of Grand Eiver, which forms the 
southeastern boundary for nearly five miles. Kent is on the east, 
Jamestown on the south, Blendon on the west, and Talmadge and 
Grand Eiver on the north. 

It presents considerable variety of soil, from the stiffest clay 
to the lightest sand, and , has considerable pine mixed with hard 
wood. 

The first settler in Georgetown was Hiram Jeniscn, who came 
over from GrandviUe in 1834, and his father Lemuel the following 
year, when came in David Burton, Lorenzo French, Nelson Bliss, 
G. Ketchum, Charles Cory, L. T. Beardsley, and a Mr. Marshall, 
who all came on or before 1837. In 1837 E. Gallop built a hotel. 
In 1838, at the mouth of Buck Creek, Ketchum^& Marshall built a 
grist mill and two saw mills on Eush^Creek. 

The town was organized by act of legislature in 1839, at the 
first town meeting on the first Monday in April, 1840, when there 
were seven voters, who elected H. Jenison, Supervisor; H. Burton, 
Clerk; L. French, Treasurer; H. Jenison, G. M. Barker and L. 
French, Assessors; Joseph Gallop, H. Burton and H. Gridley, 
School Inspectors; Joseph Forman, Constable, f 100 was voted 
for contingencies and f 50 for support of the poor. Since which the 
following have been 

SUPERVISOKS. 

H. Jenison, 1841-2-3-4-5-8-9-52-62-3; G. M. Barker, 1846; 
A. H. Scott, 1847; L. T. Beardsley, 1850; S. L. Lowing, 1851-3- 
4-6-9-61; E. F. Bosworth, 1855; JohnHaire, 1857-8; B. K. Weath- 
erwax, 1860, (killed in war) ; T. D. Pearson, 1864-6-8; H. C. Lowing, 
1865; H'. D. Weatherwax, 1867-76-8-9-80; N. Bliss, 1869; W. W. 
Weatherwax, 1871; Geo. Weatherwax, 1873-5-6; S. Brennan, 
1874; A. Kronemeyer, 1881. 

THE CLERKS 

wereH. Burton, 1841; H. C. Lowing, 1842-3-62-3-4; G. M. Bar- 
ker, 1844; A. A. Scott, 1843, E. F. Bosworth, 1846-8-50-2-3-6-7- 
8-9-60; G. W. Brooks, 1847; S. L. Lowing, 1849; W. N. Carr, 
1851; M. W. Scott, 1854-5; J. Tate, 1861; F. A. Jenison, 1865; 
G. Hubbard, 1866-7-8-9; Alex Wilson, 1870; A. Kronemeyer, 
1871-2-9-80; W. D. Clark, 1873; L. Day, 1874; H. W. Sweet, 
1875-6-7; A. Scott. 1878. 

THE SCHOOLS 

are divided into ten districts ; total expenditures for 1880, ^1,850; 
building and repairs, $900; other purposes, f 1,000; number of 
pupils, 691; value of school property, $7,800; qualified teachers, 
males, 3; females, 15. The first school was at Haire's Landii g, 



taught by a Miss Tilden from Grand Eapids in 1846. Another ac- 
count makes Miss Evarts (now Mrs. AngeU,. of Grand Haven) the 
first teacher in 1845. 

GEORGETOWN POST OFFICE 

was the first in the township and was kept on the river on Sec. 4, 
as early as 1850, S. L. Lowing being the first post master. It was 
moved on Section 9 in 1854. E. F. Bosworth has held the ofiice 
since 1862. 

GEORGETOWN GRANGE P. H., NO. 458. 

was organized June 4, 1874, with forty-three charter members, and 
H. C. Lowing as Master; H. Haire, Overseer; J. Tate, Lecturer; 
K. D. Harrington, Steward; W\ Tate, Asst. Steward; D. Purchase, 
Chaplain; H. M. Sweet, Treasurer; S. Brennan, Secretary; G. 
Gettings, Gate .Keeper; Mrs. E. E. Brannan, Ceres; Mrs. L. E. 
Bosworth, Pomona; Lucy Bowen, Flora; Mrs. Julia A, Embody, 
lady Asst. StcAvard. The Masters have been H. C. Lowing, 1875- 
6-7; W. E. Lowing, 1878-9-80; H. D. Weatherwax, 1881. , The 
Lecturers: John Tate, 1875-6-8-9; W. D. Clark, 1877; Mrs. H. 
D. Weatherwax, 1880; W. E. Lowing, 1881. They own a hall 
on Section 16, which is 25x60 feet, and 18 feet in height, costing 
about $900. Present membership 40. 

The Church of the Disciples hold their meetings in the school 
house on Section 8, under Eev. J. Herd, of West Haven. The so- 
ciety was organized in 1880 with thirty members. C. Salsbury is 
head Elder, Jas. AVilson and H. Skinner, Deacons; I. Taylor, Sec- 
retary. 

haire's landing, 
on Section 3, on Grand Eiver, was formerly the seat of a large saw 
mill built by John Haire in 1856, was burned in 1864, and rebuilt 
in 1872, cutting 300,000 feet a day. It was burned again October, 
1877, and never rebuilt. The property is now owned by Eobert A. 
Haire. 

About a mile further down the river S. L. Lowing owned and 
operated a saw mill on Section 4, and two miles further down an- 
other large mill operated by A. C. Lichfield, cutting 100,000 feet 
a day. 

At this point also was a shipyard and several large schooners 
were built. 

The lumber was suj^plied to mills by a steam tramway burned 
in 1861. 



JENISONVILLE 

is a village of about 150 inhabitants on Section 13, on the Kent 
County line, where the Grand Eapids and Holland Branch of ( ^ 
W. M Eailway crosses the Grand Eiver. Its business interests 
represented by a large grist mill, owned and operated by L. ^ 
Jenison; two stores, , blacksmith shop and wagon shop. It h; 
Dutch Eeformed Church. The post office was established in 1 
with G. Weatherwax as first post master, 0. S. Drake, assis 
The present post master is J. W. Closterhouse. 



The mill was built by the Jenisons in 1864. It has three sets 
of 4 feet buhr stones, is mn by water power, and has a capacity of 
fifty barrels of flour in twelve hours running, J. F. Hardy is head 
miller. 

MASONIC. 

Jenison Lodge, 322, inaugurated Jan. 27, 1875, with ten char- 
ter members. ^ The first officers were Thos. Lowe, W. M. ; Cyrus 
Freeman, S. W.; H. C. Lowing, J. W. The present officers 
are: Lewis Peck, W. M.; L. Day, S. W.; G. D. Lam, J. W.; 
W. Thasher, S. D.; L. Jenison, Treasurer; J. C. Daily, Secretary. 
The present membership is 56. Size of lodge room, 22x30, with 
furniture valued at f 200. 



HUDSONVILLE 

is a hamlet of about a hundred inhabitants situated on Section 28. 
It amounted to very httle till the completion of the railroad in 1872. 
Now it contains two saw mills, planing mill, cheese factory, two 
general stores, a blacksmith shop, churches, &c. 

HUDSONVHiLE POST OFFICE 

was established under the name of South Georgetown, May 1, 1868, 
and received its- present name Feb. 18, 1872, in both of wlfich 
Homer E. Hudson received the appointment of post master, which 
position he has held till the Spring of 1881, when he resigned in 
favor of John Green, the present incumbent. It now distributes 
mail matter to a large population. 

CUNNINGHAM BEOS. SAW AND PLANING MILL. 

Messrs. Cunningham built a commodious building in 1874, 
using the same as a wagon and blacksmith shop tiU 1878, when 
they added a planer, and in 1880 a saw mill capable of cutting 
about 6,000 feet daily, and propelled by a twenty -horse power en- 
gine. At present their principal business is manufacturing cheese 
boxes. 

cuERY & Bennett's saw mill 
was built in 1875 by Curry & Eichards. In May, 1880, Wm. Ben- 
nett purchased the interest of Eichards. It is propelled by a thirty- 
horse power engine and capable of cutting a thousand feet per hour. 

hudsonville cheese factoey 
was estabhshed in 1876 by F. J. Lamb, who operated it one year 
and sold out to S. H. Oatman, who still owns and operates it. It 
contains all the latest improvements and two milk vats of 500 gal- 
lons each, with a capacity of about a thousand pounds daily, and 
for a term of years has averaged about 35,000 pounds of cheese. 
The milk is supplied by about twenty farmers. The building is 
32x32, and 16 feet in height. 

hudsonville geange, p. of h., no. 112, 
was instituted Nov. 8, 1873, with twenty-three charter members. 
Its first officers were H. E. Hudson, Master; C. W. Beers, Over- 
seer; B. E. Green, Sec'y. ; H. H. Chamberlain, Lecturer; W. B. 
Yemmans, Steward; D. Cunningham, Asst. Steward; C. Sheldon, 
Chaplain; 0. HaU, Treasurer; H. Balcom, Gate Keeper; Mrs. E. 
G. Morris, lady Asst. Steward; Mrs. E. Frankhn, Ceres; Mrs. H. 
H. Chamberlain, Pomona; Mrs. B. E. Green, Flora. The mem- 
bership at present (1881) is twenty-five. H. E. Hudson, Master; 
James Decator, Overseer; DeU Barnaby, Secretary; W. B. Yem- 
mans, Treasurer. 

HudsonviUe Lodge, I. 0. 0. F., No. 326, was organized Feb. 2, 
1881, with the following charter members: James B. Yemmans, 
Dudley Cunningham, L. M. Wolf, L M. Winegar, Walter F. Tate, 



Eugene Spear, James Pitt, Winfield Atkins, John G. Barager, Hor- 
ace A. Hudson, W. B. Yemmans. 

The following were charter initiates, viz. : H. E. Hudson, John 
McEwen, Charles L. Underbill, Daniel Flipsa, Wm. W, Morris, 
Wesley Annable, W. H. Linacre, James Eichards, Charles E. Bos- 
worthy E. Alward, 0. C. Knapin, B. H. Lowing. * 

First officers: L. M. Wolf, N. G.; James Yemmans, V. G.; 
H. A. Hudson, E. S. ; Eugene Spear, P. S. ; James Pitt, Treas. ; I. 
M. Winegar, Warden; W. B. Yemmans, Con. ; D. Cunnigham, 0. G. ; 
W. F. Tate, J. G. Barager, Scene Supporters; H. E. Hudson, E. 
S. N. G. ; John Tibbett, L. S. N. G. 

Present officers: James B. Yemmans, N. G.; I. Winegar, 
V. G. ; L. H. Hanley, E. S. ; Wilham Whipple, P. S. ; James Pitt, 
Treas. ; James Eichard, Warden ; William Morris, Con. ; W. Lena- 
cre, I. G.; Winfield Atkins, 0. C. Knapin; Scene Supporters, H. E. 
Hudson, E. S. N. G.; John Tibbett, L. S. N. G.; B. B. Godfrey, 
E. S. V. G.; C. L. Underbill, L. S. Y. G.; E. G. Morris, Chaplain. 

Present membership is 33. ^ 

Eegular meeting each Wednesday evening. 



CHUECHES. 

The Baptist Church at Hudsonville effected its organization in 
the summer of 1866, with fourteen members, and E. H. Covey, its 
first pastor, who died June, 1872. Since which C. E. Stores and 
John Dunham have officiated as pastors. Till recently the society 
had no regular pastor, but D. Osborn, of Grand Eapids, supphes 
the charge. The officers of the church are E. Franklin, deacon;. 
H. H. Chamberlain, clerk, who, together with H. A. Hudson, com- 
prise the tiustees. Present membership is 45. A union Sunday 
school is conducted here. The society owns a lot and have taken 
steps toward erecting a church edifice. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

HiEAM Jenison was born in St. Lawrence Co., N. Y., May 11, 
1813. He and his father were the first settlers in Georgetown. He 
has ever been largely identified in the, government of his township; 
was the first supervisor, which he retained for years ; also twice a 
member of the State Legislature. He is a farmer and lumberman, re- 
siding on Sec. 23. Married Oct. 12, 1838, Mary Beardsley, who was 
born in Genesee County, N. Y., June 26, 1819. Eight children. His 
father, Lemuel, was born in Vermont, and killed by the fall of a 
tree in 1837. 

Thomas Cueey was born in Cecil County, Md., March 6, 1838. 
Early learned the trade of a woolen manufacturer, and in 1860 en- 
tered into the business of manufacturing in Butler County, Penn., 
remaining two years, when he engaged in oil speculation. In 1866 
he went to Ashtabula County, Ohio, and engaged in saw miU and* 
farming business. In 1877 he located at Hudsonville, Ottawa 
County, and built a saw mill, which he still operates. Married Oct. 
13, 1864, to Miriam N. Kiester, who was bom in Butler County, 
Penn., April 15, 1844. Two children living, Laura M. and John B. 

E. F. BoswoETH was born in Washington County, N. Y., Oct. 
28, 1818. At a very early age he settled in Vermont, and in 1827 
went to Buffalo, N. Y. — In 1843 he settled on Sec. 9, Georgetown, 
where he still lives. Has been Supervisor, Township Clerk and 
Post Master of Georgetown. Married Sept. 27, 1846, to Mary Low- 
ing, who was born in Genesee County, N. Y., June 5, 1825. They 
have six hving children. 

L. and L. Jenison, twins, were born in St. Lawrence County, 
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N. Y., April 25, 1823. Settled near Jenisonville, Georgetown Town- 
ship, in 1836, on Sec. 34. Tliey are actively engaged in farming, 
and also proprietors of the grist mill at Jenisonville, built in 1864. 
Neither ever married. 

J. W. Closterhouse was born in Georgetown, Jmie 5, 1857. 
Studied medicine for nearly two years, but health failing, engaged 
in the mercantile business at Grand Eapids. Subsequently estab- 
lished a store at Jenisonville, where he is now doing business. He 
is the present post master. Married Nov. 2, 1880, Nora M. Taylor^ 
who was born in Knox County, 111., May 20, 1860. Father's name is 
'Wilby — born in the Netherlands and settled in Michigan in 1848. 

John F. Hardy, born in Kent County, Mich., Sept. 29, 1851. 
Early learned the milling business, which he has ever followed, and 
at present is the head miller in the custom mill of L. & L. Jeni- 
son at Jenisonville. Married Feb. 28, 1881, to Mary Hice, who 
was born in Lamont, Ottawa County, Mich., Feb. 28, 1858. Fath- 
er's name is Thomas Hardy, born in Franklin County, Vt., July 12, 
1827. Settled at Grand Eapids in 1843, and in Georgetown in 
1865, where he held several township offices of trust. Married May 
1, 1847, Lucinda Powell, who was born in the State of New York 
in 1831. 

Eugene A. Weatherwax was born in Hillsdale County, Mich., 
Aug. 25, 1844. Was actively engaged in lumbering till 1879, when 
he settled in Georgetown, where he died April 4, 1881. He was 
married March 26, 1877, to Mary Haire, who was born in George- 
town May 29, 1853, who after receiving a very liberal education, 
engaged in teaching, both day school and instrumental music. Two 
children, Don and Jessie. 

Ira Y. Burnham was born in Orange County, Yt., Dec. 22, 
1829. Graduated at Burhngton University in 1853. Subsequently 
studied law, being admitted to practice in January, 1855. Followed 
his profession at Northfield three years, thence to Manitowoc, Wis., 
and in Milwaukee till 1863, when he settled in Georgetown, taking 
a government contract of constructing a road from Berlin to Alle- 
gan County line, receiving therefor one and a half sections to the 
mile, of which he still retains some 2,000 or 3,000 acres. At pres- 
ent he resides at Grand Eapids, but has ever been identified in the 
interests of Georgetown. He exerted a large influence in securing 
the railroad which is operating in this locality. Married May, 1855, 
to Abby King, who was born in Grandville, Vt., Dec. 17, 1830. 

Franklin Phelps was born in Ashtabula County, Ohio, Aug. 13, 
1833. Settled in Georgetown, on Sec. 23, in 1865, w4iere he now 
lives. Married in 1855 Julia A. Cone, who was born in Medina 
County, Ohio, Feb. 16, 1839. Three children — Winnie L., born 
Oct. 17, 1866; WiUis A., born Aug. 26, 1868; Flora A., born Feb. 
26, 1870. 

John Green, was born in Genesee County, N. Y., March 31, 
1831. Blacksmith by trade. Settled in Grand Eapids, Mich., in 
1850, remaining till 1853, when he commenced business on his own 
account at Grandville, Kent County, finally settling in Georgetown, 
Ottawa County, in 1856, being among the first settlers in the vicinity 
of Hudson ville, where he engaged in farming, and has ever since 
resided in Ottawa County. In the spring of 1881 he sold his farm, 
and engaged in general merchandise at Hudsonville ; is also the post 
master. In August, 1862, he enlisted in Company B., 6th Michigan 
Cavalry, as blacksmith and farrier, serving three years and three 
months. Mr. Green has been twice married; first, Feb. 22, 1853, 
to Ann Eliza Morris, wiio w^as born in Eacine, Wis., in 1836, and 
died Feb., 17, 1854. Second marriage, Dec. 31, 1859, to Pliebe S. 
Smith, who was bom in Ontario County, N. P., Oct. 4, 1828. Five 
children. 

Homer E. Hudson, the subject of this sketch, as statistics show, 
has been and is one of the prominent self-made men of Hudsonville. 



Born in Cleveland, Ohio, May 30, 1828, he early turned his attention 
to the nursery business. In 1847 we find him employed in the nursery 
of Elisha Kellogg, of Grand Eapids. Subsequently, in 1851, he set- 
tled in Holland, Mich., and engaged in the same business on his 
own account, where he remained ten years, when in 1861, he estab- 
lished a nursery at Hudsonville, Georgetown Township, on Sec. 33, 
which he followed till 1873, when he sold out his nursery business, 
and is now engaged in farming. In township matters Mr. Hudson 
has ever taken a X3art. He has been Township Treasurer two terms. 
Highway and Drain Commissioner, School Director, and Post Mas- 
ter since the establishment of the office till the spring of 1881. Is 
the present Master of Hudson viUe Grange, P. of H., and has been 
ever since its organization, with the exception of three years. Is 
also the present Master of Western Pomona Grange, P. of H., No. 
19. Married Oct. 18, 1849, Clarinda Burt, who was born Oct. 2, 
1829. Five living children. 

Independence Day Knappen was born in Chesterfield Co., N. Y., 
July 4, 1797, enlisted as a teamster in the war of 1812 and 1813, 
served eighteen months, previously however he had made his 
home in Plattsburg, N. Y., (1811). In 1817 he went to Canada 
(Quebec), and engaged in lumbering until 1837, when he espoused 
the cause of the Patriots, soon after was taken in custody by the 
English Government as a rebel, but preferring liberty to death, took 
"Scotch leave" bringing up in the United States, settling in Oneida 
Co., N. Y., where he acted as foreman on the canal, thence to Che- 
mung Co., N. Y., where he acted as contractor on wooden docks on 
the canal. He first settled in Michigan at Hastings in 1844, became 
the owner of a saw mill, which he operated for some years. He 
finally settled in Georgetown, Ottawa Co., Mich., in 1855, and at 
the present writing (Dec. 2, 1881), we found him in his 83rd year 
engaged in pulling stumps, and as hale as a man of 50. He w^as 
married March 13, 1842, to Miami Fulton who was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1814. 

Dell Barnaby was born in Potter Co., Pa., Dec* 16, 1856, set- 
tled with his father in Georgetown, on section 27, in 1865. He was 
married June 30, 1880, to Delphia C. Hudson, who was born in Hol- 
land, Mich., Aug. 21, 1859. 

Albertus Kronemeyer was born in the Netherlands Feb. 10, 
1839. His father was a mechanic by trade, and settled in HoUand, 
Mich., in 1847, bringing his family. Mr. Kronemeyer settled in 
Georgetown in 1858, and now lives on section 21. Is the present 
(1881) Supervisor, has been Township Clerk, Treasurer, etc. En- 
listed June 1862, in the 21st Mich., Infantry, Company G., taken 
prisoner at Bentonville, S. C. He was married June 28, 1866, to 
Mary Van Strate, who was born in the Netherlands, March 13, 1845. 
He has three children. 

Benjamin Eobinson was born in Schoharie Co., N. Y., Jan. 31, 
1810, settled in Kent Co., Mich., in 1838, and in Georgetown, Otta- 
wa Co., in 1858. He was married Feb. 10, 1831, to Phebe E. Wil- 
son, who was born in Chittenden Co., Vermont, Oct. 23, 1811. He 
has had ten children, six of whom have died. 

George Weatherwax was born in Clinton Co., N. Y., Dec. 3, 
1822, settled in Ottawa Co., Talmadge Township, in 1843, engaged 
in lumbering, being the owner of a saw mill at Lamont, and has 
ever since been engaged in the same business, setthng in Georgetown 
in 1855, owning 320 acres of land on sections 11, 12 and 14. Has 
been Supervisor, Justice of the Peace, etc. He was married in 1851, 
to Huldah Ann Van Tassel. Keceived a Captain's commission and 
enlisted in Company I., 3rd Mich., Infantry, in 1861, served in the 
army of the Potomac eight months and resigned. 

John H. Toren was born in Kalamazoo, Mich., March 5, 1857, 
settled in connection with his father's family in Ottawa Co., in, 1860. 
Subsequently he engaged as a clerk in Grand Eapids. In 1879 he 
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established the business of a general merchant at Jenisonville, where 
he still does a thriving business. He was married July 18, 1877, to 
ISfeUie Sonke, who was born in Zeeland, Mich., Feb. 19, 1860. He 
has two children, Ada and Guy. 

Dudley Cunningham was born in Kalamazoo Co., Mich., Aug. 
16, 1843. He early learned to be an engineer and blacksmith, and 
commenced business in 1865, having a blacksmith shop in By/on 



Township, Kent Co. Subsequently owned a saw mill in Jamestown, 
Ottawa Co. In 1875 he located at Hudsonville, running a black- 
smith and wagon shop. In 1878 added a Planer and Cheese Box 
factory, and in 1881 added a saw mill, where he is still employed. 
He was married Oct. 25, 1867, to Sophrona Griffith, who was born 
in Limont, Otta,wa Co., June 5, 1839. He has two children. 
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BLENDON TOWNSHIP. 



This township is south of Allendale, north of Zeeland, west of 
Georgetown and east of Olive, and the center of the township is 
about eighteen miles southeast of Grand Haven. Its principal pro- 
duction has been lumber, the Blendon Lumber Company owning 
most of the land, and running their logs and lumber to Grand Eiver 
by railroad, and tramways. This interest is now declining. The 
population is now about 800. There are about 2,500 acres under 
cultivation, producing over 20,000 bushels of grain and between 
700 and 800 tons of hay. There are over 100 acres in orchard, 
which produced in 1873, $1,200 in orchard products, and now 
produces much more. The soil is sandy loam, and well adapted for 
agricultural purposes and fruit culture. The lumber interest has re- 
tarded the settlement and development of the township, but with its 
decline, it will be more rapidly developed in agriculture. 

As this town lies so far from the earliest and most important 
highway, although surveyed in 1833, it had by the United States 
census in 1874 only 639 inhabitants, and in the last census of 1880 
it has 785 inhabitants. Its census has varied from 85 in 1854, 381 
in 1860, down to 276 in 1864, up to 718 in 1870, to 639 in 1874, 
and 785 in 1880. The township is very little developed, and was 
set off from Allendale in 1854. It has several "iron strap" railroads 
extending a few miles into pineries, and lumbering is the chief in- 
terest, but is becoming less and less. There are two post offices, 
one of which is Blendon in the northeast. An immense swamp runs 
through the center. 

The first town meeting was held April 3, 1854, when the fol- 
lowing officers were chosen: A. H. Yredenburg, Supervisor; J. E. 
HaU, Clerk; W. S. Woodruff, Treasurer. The following have 
acted as 

SUPEKVISORS : 

A. H. Yredenburg, 1855-6; "W. G. Gravis, 1857-68; C. L. Storrs, 
1858-9-60-1-2-3-4; S. S. Gilbert, 1865; W.C.Scott, 1866-7-9-70-1- 
3-4; A. Forbes, 1872; C. E. Storrs, 1875; Jesse P. E. HaU, 1876- 
7-8-9-80-81. 

CLERKS : 

J. E. HaU, 1855-6; S. E. Benham, 1857-9-60; S. W. Sherburn, 
1858-65; W.C.Scott, 1861-3; E. Thayer, 1862; C. Sherburn, 1864; 
C.E. Storrs, 1866; W. E. Keyes, 1867-8-9; J. P. E.Hall, 1870-1-2-4; 
P. L. Jewett, 1873-5-6; 0. W. Sherburn, 1877-8-9-80-81. 

TREASURERS. 

W. S.Woodruff, 1855-6-8-9; C. S. Storrs, 1857; N. Culver, 
1860-1; W. G. Gravis, 1862-3-4-5-6-7; James Sullivan, 1868; M. 

B. Payne, 1869; E. Sleffers, 1870; A. Forbes, 1871; A. Tuok- 
bury, 1872-3-4; W. C. Scott, 1875; G. Ohlman, 1876-7; A. Fahr- 
now, 1878-9; Henry ^Havikhorst, 1880-1. 

Votes poUed in 1881, 108. 

There are five school districts; teachers' wages average, male, 
f 35 per month; female, $24. Number of scholars on whom pub- 
lic money is received, 322. 



There are four church organizations, Wesleyan, Dutch Ee- 
formed. True Dutch Eeformed, and German Dutch Eeformed. 

There are several township ditches communicating with Eush 
and Pigeon Creeks, to drain swamps. 

EARLY ADVENTURE. 

One of the first to penetrate into the wilds of Blendon Town- 
ship, at an early day, before any crop had been raised in Kent or 
Ottawa, when nearly everything had to be transported from Buffalo 
or Cleveland, was John BaU, of Grand Eapids, in that year of spec- 
ulation, 1836. After describing in graphic language the hardships 
of his journey to Grand Eapids, he says that in company with Mr. 
Anderson he rode to Grandville before breakfast, which he got from 
Chas. Oaks, and secured some more x^rovisions from a Mr. Ketchum, 
who was building a mill near where Jenison's planing mill stands. 
All they got was some flour and beef, and after waiting until a loaf 
was baked, they took their course in a vague quest of pine lands, 
and at dark they arrived at what is now the south of Blendon, 
camping on a branch of the Black Eiver. During the night they 
heard the tramping of deer and the howling of wolves. In the 
morning, not finding what they were looking for, they were about to 
start for home, when they came upon fine pine, and in the excite- 
ment forgot about their food and lay down at night supperless, so as 
to have something for breakfast. On waking in the morning they 
found their blankets coveied with snow, and being still in the pines 
they continued their explorations. They finaUy struck the river, 
expecting some road out but found none. Some Indians whom they 
met declined their offer of three dollars to guide them to Grandville. 
So, trudging wearily over blufl's and through swamps until dark, 
they lay down by a fire kindled by their last match, next morning 
at 9 o'clock arriving in Grandville. A short time after he explored 
the lands more minutely and entered forty-one eighty-acre lots in his 
own name, on which the Blendon Company, years after, lumbered. 
But the speculation proved a worthless one for Mr. Ball. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

John E. Hall was born in England November 12, 1819; 
settled in- Chenango County, N. Y., in 1836, and in Blendon Town- 
ship, Ottawa County, in 1851. Was the first Township Clerk, and 
has been a Justice of the Peace for years. Married, September 22, 
1844, Maria Fairchilds, who was born at Einderhook, N. Y., Oct. 
9, 1817; two chUdren, Jesse P. E., bom Feb. 16, 1847, and who is 
the present Supervisor of Blendon Township, and Mrs. Juha Sears, 
born March 2, 1852. Jesse P. E. Hall was married November 18, 
1866, to Charlotte Abbot, who was born in GrandviUe, Kent County, 
March 6, 1848. 
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This township derives its name from its being first occupied by 
the brothers of Eix Kobinson, the early Indian trader. In 1835 
six brothers of Eix came in the vessel St. Joseph from Detroit to 
Grand Haven. They were Nathan, Edward, Rodney, Lucas, John 
and Ira, and the last four settled in Eobinson Township. About 
three years after, however, Eodney and Lucas moved to Flat Eiver. 
The six brothers and their f amihes numbered forty-two souls. They 
tried lumbering but did not find it remunerative as the demand was 
not great, and they erected too expensive mills. In his first winter 
Ira cut with an ax and put into the river 996 logs for the Grand 
Haven Company at fifty cents a log. The company did not buy 
them and they lay several years in the river and were finally sold 
for a barrel of flour and two barrels of pork. 

The settlement of the town was slow, and it was not organized 
until 1856, the first meeting being at the house of Ira Eobinson, at 
which eighteen voters were present. The first ofiicers were: J. 
W. Barnard, Supervisor; E. G. Eobinson, Clerk; W. Furgerson, 
Treasurer; J. Hazard, W. H. Wood, A. Eobinson and F. T. Eanney, 
Justices. 

After the Eobinsons, and before 1839, came in W. F. Wood, 
J. and H. Conner, A. Trumbull, Jas. Black, Jos. Lemon, D. Ean- 
ney and Mr, Harlenburg. 

The first census, in 1860, showed 128 inhabitants; in 1870 
there were 406, and in 1874, 528, while in 1880 it had fallen to 439. 

The township has a little village, Eobinson, where is the 
"Eastman" mill, and a store or two and a church. 

Eobinson is a little over a f uU township and is bounded on the 
north by the Grand Eiver, on the east by Allendale, on the south 
by Olive, and on the west by Grand Haven and is township 7 N, 
range 15 W. It was traversed until December, 1881, by the old 
Lake Shore E. E. line from Holland to Muskegon, crossing the 
river at Spoonville. The track has been taken up and the road sold 
to a rival fine, which runs to the west. There was projected a line, 
the Michigan & Ohio, which runs diagonally from the southeast 
corner to the comer of section 18 and thence to Grand Haven. A 
great portion in the southeast is forest land. 

There is also a "paper city" called Warren City, with two log 
houses in it, and at one time the County Commissioners determined 
upon it as the future county seat. It is still on paper. 

Charles H. Clark was the first Supervisor, and held the office 
for a long term of years. In 1874 O. A. Whitney was elected to the 
office and held the same until 1879, J. W. Knight succeeding him. 
The present incumbent, W. C. Harper, is a merchant of Eobinson 
village. The lands of Eobinson are those largely known as pine and 
hemlock, a large portion ol which is sufficiently elevated for success- 
ful fruit growing, with a soil -fully as well adapted for the purpose as 
can be found in Michigan. Other portions of the township consist 
of low marsh and black, sandy loam, splendidly adapted to the pro- 
duction of grass. Of this marsh land Mr. Geo. Eastman has im- 
proved and seeded to timothy and clover some 300 acres. He sold 
to one man at one transaction in December. 1881, 200 tons of hay 



for the sum of |3,000 in cash. A large portion of the land of the 
township is still unsettled and uncultivated, and it is a fact that land 
of the best quahty for the production of grain, hay or fruit, can at 
the present writing, be obtained at better figures than in any other 
township in the county. These cheap lands are being rapidly taken 
up and improved by actual settlers, and when the so-caUed big marsh 
is drained and otherwise improved, Eobinson will be one of the most 
productive towns in Ottawa county. The village of Eobinson con- 
tains some twenty families, two stores, a post office, one church, one 
hotel and a school house in which a good school is maintained for 
eight or ten months in the year. 

THE PIONEEE SUPEEVISOR. 

The man who has held the supervisorship of the town longest 
is Charles H. Clark, who has a beautiful farm in the northwest cor- 
ner of the town, with the memorable Battle Point, an island in the 
river, on his place. This is said to have derived its name from an 
ancient Indian battle. Mr. Clark, who is a brother of Sidney Clark, 
lumberman. Grand Haven, was born in Maine in 1835, and came in 
1853 to Eobinson, then a portion of Ottawa Township, to lumber in 
the woods, first building a horse railroad for the Gilberts. He lum- 
bered off and on until about two years ago, taking his present farm 
of 120 acres in 1865. He married in 1855 Abbie H. Wall, of Maine 
who died in 1873, leaving five surviving children. 

Mr. Clark has been ten times elected Supervisor, being first 
chosen in 1864; has been Treasurer, Justice of the Peace, and in 
fact has held every town office except that of Constable. 

In 1881-2 the officers are, Supervisor, W. C. Harper; Clerk, 
Luke B. Kimmerly; Treasurer, C. H. Clark; Justices, C. H. Clark, 
J. W. Knight, E. Eobinson and Grosvenor Eeed. The latter is one 
of the oldest settlers in the county, being first in Allendale, and has 
set a good examj)le in the cultivation of cranberries, in which he 
has done well. 

On the west there is some fruit growing by Mr. Chaj)pel and 
others. Mr. Charles H. Clark has the most fruit on the west side, 
having fifteen acres in orchard, besides small fruits. 



EAELY HISTOEY. 

The first church was at Eobinson station, and was first Congre- 
gational, but now Union. The Congregationalists have a pastor, 
Eev. Mr. Finster, residing in Allendale, and having appointments at 
Allendale Center, Eobinson and Ottawa Station. The other church 
organizations meet at the school houses, but have no regular preach- 
ing. 

The first Sunday-school was organized by Eev. Mr. Barnes, a 
Congregational missionary, and it was organized in Clark's district 
in 1868. 

The first district school was No. 1, at Eobinson settlement about 
1850. The second was in the Barnard neighborhood, on section 23, 
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organized in 1857. In the following year No. 3, the Clark school, 
w^as organized with Sophronia Angell, of Lamont, as first teacher. 

The first ajiple trees were set out by J. W. Barnard, on section 
24, and C. H. Clark, on section 6, about the same time. 

The first saw mill was erected at Bobinson Station in 187*2, by 
Galen Eastman, when the raihvay went through. It was burned 
some years after. There had been a shingle mill there before the 
railway. There is now no saw milling done in the town except by 
one small mill on section 1, by Kobinson & Henshaw. There was a 
portable mill owned by Mr. Griggs, of Grand Eapids, but it has been 
removed. 

The greatest bush fire was in" 1871, the same year as the great 
Chicago and HoUand City fires, when the southeast of the town was 
1 urned over. 

The progress of the town has not been rapid, but there has been 
of late a slight gain. There is no debt, and taxation is moderate. 

The first railroad was a horse tramway run for ten years by 
Messrs Gilbert, built in 1852, was five miles long, running from the 
head of Stearns' Bayou back into the south of the town. To show 
the cheapness of logs in the old times we may mention that the Gil- 
berts in 1852 bought 1,700 acres of pine for one dollar per thousand 
stumpage, and logs were then $2.50 per 1,000 feet. 

Pohtically the township was closely divided between the Eepub- 
Hcans and Democrats, the former, however, generally electing the 
supervisors, until the rise of the Greenbackers, who now have the 
majority. 

The Grangers have a strong society in Eobinson. The officers 
for the ensuing year are: Master, W. M.Walter; Treasurer, J. Sher- 
man ; Secretary, H. Eose. They anticipate building a new hall very 
soon, and have reason to rejoice at the success so far, of their order. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

James S. Aleyn was born in AUentown, Pa., June 13, 1801. 
When 15 years old he removed with his parents to New York State. 
At 1 8 he left home and learned the carpenter trade, and came to 
Michigan in 1822. After a stay of eighteen months he returned to 
New York until 1830, when he again returned to Michigan. In 1853 
he came to Eaton, coming thence to Grand Haven, where he worked 
on the first pier and assisted in building the first hotel. On Dec. 
1^, 1813, he married Fanny Koentz, who was born Sept, 11, 1821, 
and they have had thirteen children, of whom but three survive : 
David B., born Aug. 3, 1861; Willie H., born June 9, 1864; and 
Ora Clara, born Aug. 9, 1852. 

Louis D. Baldus. section boss on C. & W. M. Eailway, was born 
in Schenectady Co., N. Y., came to this State when 16 years of age, 
and settled in Eobinson in 1879. He was married Nov. 11, 1873, 
to Katy Kolehouse, and has seven children: John N., Emma M., 
Henry W., EUa B., Clara A., Anthony E., and Louisa A. 

Joseph Chappel, merchant, was born June 22, 1815, in Ononda- 
ga, Co., N. Y., and has worked his own way since he was 7 years of 
age. When a boy he worked on a farm for three years, going to 
school in the winters. In 1872 he came to this State, taking charge 
of Eastman & Moseley's store, and May 17, 1876, went into business 
as a general merchant for himself. 

M. C. Fkench, farmer, has 80 acres in section 18, Eobinson, 
and 160 acres in Allendale, in section 7, at the mouth of Bass Creek. 
Mr. French was born in New Hampshire in 1817, but brought up in 
Vermont. In 1845 he came to Allendale, and in 1881 to Eobinson. 
In 1846 he married Miss Helen Cross, of Kent County, and has four 
sons and three daughters. Mr. French is an old settler and promi- 
nent citizen. 



Isaac N. Hannan was born May 24, 1832, in Lake, Ashland Co., 
Ohio, and came to Eobinson in 1855, working in the lumber woods 
for. most of the time. He has spent two years in the South, and has 
served his country in gunboat service in the last war, having been 
one year in the U. S. service. He has helped to build Eobinson vil- 
lage, and is one of the pioneers of the township. 

William C. Harper, Supervisor of Eobinson, was born in Wash- 
tenaw County, Mich., in 1850. He was the son of Alonzo Harper, 
a farmer of that county, and was brought up on the farm, starting 
out in life for himself at nineteen years of age. After a term of 
four years at the State Agricultural College, he graduated in Novem- 
ber, 1873. He then devoted seven years to the profession of teach- 
ing, in which he Avas quite successful, teaching one year at East- 
man ville, one term at Berhn, and five terms at Eobinson. He 
went into business in Eobinson January 1, 1876, starting a general 
store. He filled acceptably the offices of Superintendent of Schools, 
Township Clerk (1880), and Supervisor (1881). In 1880 he ran on 
the Democratic ticket against Cornelius Van Loo for the State Leg- 
islature, and had 107 majority in his own township, Mr. Van Loo 
defeating him by but 54 votes, while Garfield's majority was 800. 

He married, September 1, 1875, Miss Nellie G, Eastman, who 
was born at Youngstown, N, Y,, January 3, 1856, and has two sons, 
Eastman and William C. 

MiLo 0. Hatch was born in 1836, on Sand Creek, Kent County, 
Mich., and in September 1862 enlisted in the army, serving three 
years and three months. Being disabled by wounds in battle he 
receives a pension. In 1863, at Detroit, he married Miss Mathilda 
Martin, who was born in Buffalo, N. Y. They have three sons and 
three daughters. 

John C. Holcomb was born Nov. 1, 1856, in Canandaigua, Mich., 
and resided there until eleven years of age. In 1867 he came to 
Eastmanville, and there finished hi^ education. After acting as 
operator at Watervliet one year, on March 22d, 1879, he became 
station master at Eobinson, remaining until the road was discon- 
tinued at the close of 1881. On March 9, 1880, he married JuHa 
King, who was born in Ohio Oct. 7, 1860, and they have one child, 
born Jan. 1, 1881. 

L. E. Holcomb, section master for the C. & W. M. Eailway at 
Eobinson Station, was born Aug. 26, 1857, at Lapeer, Mich. On 
May 17, 1880, he married Lavina E. Beckett, born March 22, 1857, 
in Monck County, Ontario. They have one son, named WiUiam. 

James W. Knight is a prominent and active public man in Eob- 
inson, who has filled the offices of Justice of the Peace, Commissioner 
of Highways, Supervisor, &c. He was born in Erie County, N. Y., 
in 1826, came to Wisconsin in 1843, to Grand Haven in 1867, and 
since 1877 has resided in Eobinson. He has been traveling agent 
for the Chamberlain Manufacturing Co., of New York, selling stump 
machines and agricultural implements. He was married Aug. 23, 
1851, to Miss Caroline C.Harford, who was born in Eochester, 
Monroe County, N. Y., in 1831. They have three children: Ella, 
born Jan. 13, 1853, Lilly E., June 29, 1858, and James A., July 
13, 1861. 

Alfred Eobinson, son of John and EHza (Fowler) Eobinson, 
was born in Franklin County, N. Y., in 1823, and came to Ottawa 
County in 1834, settling in Eobinson township, which was named 
from the distinguished family who were brothers of Eix Eobinson, 
the pioneer. 

Hiram Eobinson is one of the first pioneers, and son of the pio- 
neer family of the Eobinsons, brothers of Eix Eobinson, who settled 
in Eobinson township in 1835, Hiram then being but one year old. 
His father, Eodney Eobinson, settled on what is now Section 6, 
Allendale. In 1860 Hiram settled in Eobinson, first following 
lumbering, but for many years he has been an active and successful 
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farmer. He married, Dec. 28, 1856, Miss Elizabeth Boggs, who 
was bom in Warren County, Ind., Oct. 15, 1838. They have six 
children, of whom four survive: Edwin F., bom Sept. 28, 1857, 
Mary F., Oct. 19^ 1859, Franklin L., Sept. 2, 1862, Frederick W., 
July 29, 1865, Ida M., April 2, 1868, Sula L., Feb. 28, 1874. The 
eldest and youngest are dead. 

Matthias Thomas, born in Prussia, April 3, 1835, whence he 
came with his parents to Lorain County, Ohio, in 1844. When 
twenty-one years of age he came to Spring Lake, working for the 



Barber estate mill, then under the charge of J. H. Newcomb. In 
1861 he settled on his farm, in Section 5, in Kobinson. He mar- 
ried, Oct. 6, 1860, Miss Martha Jane Hunt. They have four 
daughters: Mary, born in 1871, Hattie, in 1873, Mattie, in 1875, 
and Amelia, in 1877. 

Mr. Thomas was drafted into the army in November, 1884, 
and served bravely under General Grant, and was in the hot en- 
gagements before Petersburg and Eichmond. At the close of hos- 
tilities he obtained an honorable discharge. 
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ALLENDALE TOWNSHIP. 



This is one of the central townships lying south of Grand Eiver. 
It is well watered, and in some places swampy, having Trader's 
Creek and Bass River draining into the Grand River. 

This town as now organized is only a fraction of a township, 
lying south of Grand River, that portion of the original township 
lying north of Grand River being attached to Polkton. AUendale 
when first organized, included what is now Blendon and Zeeland. 
The first settler was Richard Roberts, of Wales, in 1842, who built 
a log cabin known as the Half-way House, between Grand Haven 
and Grandville. He was soon after followed by his brother-in-law, 
Jones. The land is rolling, the soil clay and sandy loam, well 
adapted to tillage and grazing, and is very productive. The south- 
east corner of it, aSout the mouth of Bass River, is very fertile and 
weU adapted to fruits of aU kinds. Small fruits and vegetables are 
grown in great abundance. The area under cultivation is about 
4,000 acres, producing over 30,000 bushels of grain and over 7,000 
bushels of potatoes, for which product it is well adapted. It also 
produced over 1,000 tons of hay. The taxable value of property is 
about $132,000, or |120 per capita. The population is about 
1,100. 

The town as first organized included towns 5 and 6, and part of 
7, in range 14, or all of the range south of the river. In J849 it 
included the present town, with Blendon and Zeeland. In 1850 the 
vote for Governor was only 36. In 1851 Zeeland Township was 
separated from Allendale, and three years later Blendon was organ- 
ized, leaving but a fractional township in lieu of the large original 
area. The first town meeting was held at the house of Richard 
Roberts, and Jeremy Stubbs was elected Supervisor. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

A very considerable portion of the township was originally 
clothed with pine, hemlock timber, &c., and the lumbering interest 
was for a long time the chief one in the town. A considerable por- 
tion of its forests w^as purchased by a lumber company, who con- 
structed a chea.p railroad for horse or steam power, leading from the 
river back into the pineries of this and Blendon township, and rap- 
idly exhausted their lands of the best timber. With the failure of 
the forests other interests received more attention. 

It was a late day before it was settled at all, and its subsequent 
history is that of most other towns where lumbering is the chief in- 
terest. The most of the land was purchased for its pine, and held 
for that by speculators and non-residents. Again, about 1836, the 
spirit of speculation was rife in the east for purchasing western lands. 

Until, as late as 1855 a great proportion of the best farming 
lands was so held— at first, with an iron grip ; afterwards, from a 
disrehsh of paying taxes-— with a looser hand. Most of the reaUy 
desirahle land on the Grand River was so held, and this is one of 
the reasons why townships, one or two removes from the river, 
were settled before those along the side. Back from the river was 
land that could be bought at Government price, or with State scrip. 
Near the river land was owned by, no one knew who; and was not 



open to occupation. Allendale, unfortunately, was in this category, 
and long remained a place for cutting logs and hunting deer. 

In June, 1843, Richard Roberts took up the first (me hundred 
and sixty acres that was occupied by an actual settler, and for sev- 
eral years kept a place of entertainment for travelers. He sold out 
and moved to the place where he spent the rest of his life. In 
1843-4, came Thomas Jones, John Hanna and Ephraim Pierson. 
In 1844 Robert Scott came on, cleared a few acres and then went 
back. The family, his mother and brothers, Alexander and James, 
came on and occupied. He followed them two years afterwards. 
In 1845, Alexander Milne took up his residence in the town. Morris 
Reed located in 1847. These were the pioneers; others slowly fol- 
lowed. 

In 1851, the Methodists formed a society or class of nine mem- 
bers— Wm. Comfort, Joseph Burlingham, Johnson Balcom, Alex- 
ander Milne, and their wives, and Lucy J. Spear. Tliis class was 
formed under the ministration of the Rev. Wm. C. Comfort. 

About 1854 Albert Maxfield, a local preacher, organized a class 
of Wesleyan Methodists! Some of the original class joined them 
and the original society ceased to exist. This society has had an 
active existence since, and has now regular preaching but no church 
edifice. 

In 1872, the Congregationahsts organized a society of about 
fifteen members and with the aid of some hberal people have erect- 
ed a church on Section 23, about a mile east of AUendale P. 0., 
which is near the old Reynolds' saw mill, on Section 23. 

A boy from Grand Rapids named Burton was the first school 
teacher, at f 10 a month. 

The population was in 1850, 168; in 1854, 196; 1860, 245; in 
1870, 799; in 1880, 1,074. 

C. W. Ingraham was Supervisor in 1876, F. J. Brown in 
1877-8; J. E. Blake in 1879, Edgar Babcock in 1880 and F. J. 
Brown again in 1881. 

CHARLESTON. 

At an early date the late Richard Roberts built a saw mill and 
a spoke factory, and a store and blacksmith shop arose in a place 
south of the Grand Biver, about a mile east of Eastmanville, and as 
considerable pine was cut here, it was for years a place of consider- 
able activity. In 1872 the miU machinery and the store were put 
on two flat boats and moved to Beech Tree, two miles east of Grand 
Haven, and the mill is stiU running. The glory of Charleston has 
departed. 

One of the early settlers who deserves honorable mention is 
Giles T. Woodbury, who retired from partnership with Mr. Albee 
in the Grand Haven tannery and took a farm in Allendale in 1862. 
He died in 1867, aged 48 years. 

TWO PIONEER FRIENDS. 

The late Richard Roberts was born near Balla, Wales, Oct. 18, 
1812, which he left April 8, 1843, and came from Utica to Buf- 
falo by canal boat, thence by steamer to Chicago, and thence by 
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steamer to Grand Haven, and thence to the wilderness of Allen- 
dale. 

* Thomas Jones was the friend, partner, and fellow-townsman of 
the late Eichard Roberts, emigrating the same year from Wales to 
Allendale. He w^as elected town Treasurer, and also to other town 
offices. In 1852 he went to Wales and married Miss A. Roberts, re- 
turning the same year, and by dihgence and industry he accumu- 
lated a competency. He and Richard Roberts cleared up their 
farms together in the summers, and logged and lumbered in the 
winters. Soon after building their mill at Charleston their part- 
nership ceased, Roberts retaining the timber, and Jones the land 
stripped of the timber. The farm of 320 acres was in Sections 22 
and 23, and is the best farming land in the township, being well- 
watered and rolling, and well adapted for fruit and grain and grass 
growing. In former times Jones' inn was the favorite stopping 
place between Grand Rapids and Grand Haven. Mr. Jones died 
Sept. 12, 1880, leaving an unincumbered estate of |20,000. His 
wife and three children survive him. John E., his son, manages 
the farm, and Mary A., the youngest daughter, teaches in the dis- 
trict. Mr. Jones was for years the first post master, the office be- 
ing called Allendale P. 0., and was kept in a log house. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

J. E. Blake, farmer, was born in New Hampshire in 1827, 
and was brought up to the mercantile business as a clerk in his 
father's store, receiving an academic training. In 1848 he went to 
Califomia, going into mining, but owing to failing health, returned 
and spent a year in Georgia. In 1860 he settled in Allendale and 
was employed by the late Richard Roberts. He has been Super- 
visor of the township, and is one of the leading spirits in every- 
thing that is brought forward for the development of the township. 

Henky 0. Bkown, farmer, was bom in St. Lawrence County, 



N. Y., in 1837, settling in Hillsdale County, Mich., in 1849, "^a d 
in Blendon in 1858, and in six years came to Allendale, where he 
is still living on Sec. 17. He married in 1863 Miss Anna L. Tay- 
lor, and has three children. He is a highly respected citizen. 

H. A. CooLEY, farmer on Sections 14 and 15, was bom in Ohio 
in 1829-, and setthng in Talmadge in 1845, being one of its oldest 
settlers, is an engineer, having followed that profession for 28 years. 
He now resides in Allendale. He married in 1861 and has seven 
children. 

Henky C. Cooley was born in Knox Co., Ohio, in 1834, and 
in 1846 came to Allendale, engaging in farming and lumbering, and 
in 1867 w^as elected township Treasurer, and reelected three times 
in succession, and has been two terms of two years post master, 
first in 1865, and next in 1870. He married in 1860 Miss Amanda 
Blood, of Walker, Kent County. Mr. Cooley is a veteran of the 
last war and receives a pension for being disabled in the service. 
He enlisted as a private in the Army of the West Aug. 11, 1862, 
and received his discharge April 24, 1864. 

George Latham was born in Ontario County, N. Y., in 1829, 
and in 1841 he came to Ottawa County. There was then but one gro- 
cery between Grand Rapids and Grand Haven, that of Mr. Steele, of 
Lamont, and the only school was at the same place. Mr. Lath- 
am has a forty acre farm on Section 23, Allendale. 

Robert Milne was born in Aberdeenshire County, Scotland, in 
1816, and came to America in 1852, setthng in Georgetown, re- 
maining there on Section 13 six years, clearing up sixty acres, 
when he sold out and purchased on Section 27, AUendale, consisting 
of eighty acres, which he has cleared up, and it forms part of the vil- 
lage of Allendale Centre. The carpenter's and the blacksmith's 
shops and several other buildings being on his land. He was mar- 
ried in 1839 to Miss Elizabeth Miller, of his native place, and has 
had twelve children, of whom but three survive. These are : Rob- 
ert, born 1847; James, 1849; Mary, 1851. Mr. Milne, among 
other offices, has been Justice of the Peace two years. 
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This rich and important township is rather irregular in forma- 
tion, consisting mainly of Town 7 North, range 13 West, with the 
exception of all of Section 31, and three-fourths of Sections 32 
in the southwest corner, which are assigned to Georgetown, which 
township, on the other hand, loses most of its ow^'n Sections 1 and 12. 
This irregularity on its southern houndary is caused hy taking the 
Grand Kiver as the boundary. 

In the north, corner Talmadge takes from Polkton the east 
halves of Sections 1 and 12. This township is w^ell watered, the 
Grand Eiver meandering across from the southeast to the northwest. 
Sand Creek flows in a southerly direction quite across the center of 
the tow^n, and by means of its branches, as well as by other tribu- 
taries of the Grand Eiver, causes this to be a plain well watered and 
excellent for stock raising and meadow" land. Theie is no richer 
land in the county, and the consequence is the land has been readily 
taken up by a good class of settlers who are doing w^ell. It has more 
area under cultivation than any other town except Zeeland. The 
cultivated area is about 10^000 acres. 

Talmadge is in the eastern tier of townships and is north of 
Grand Eiver. It is bounded north by Wright, east by Kent County, 
south by Georgetown, and west by Grand Eiver and Polkton, and is 
a little less than thirty- six square miles. 

Talmadge is said to have been first settled by T. B. Woodbury, 
in 1835, and the following year there arrived A. Stoddard, A. D. 
Yeomans, I. V. Harris, J. H. Maxfield, D. Angell, and in 1837 B. 
Church, S. G. Harris, E. Dalton, A. Hatch, J. Baxter, and Harri- 
son Hunter. 

Talmadge at first included Wright, but in a few months what 
is now Allendale and Polkton were added. It derives its name from 
an early settler of that name, and was first settled around Lamont. 
Its soil is sandy loam, with a considerable admixture of clay. About 
eleven years ago, on petition, two half sections of the extreme south- 
east of Polkton were transferred to Talmadge for the greater con- 
venience of its inhabitants. The peo]3le of Talmadge, Wright and 
Chester belong commercially to Grand Eapids, w^here they do their 
trading. 



MUNICIPAL. 

The first towai] meeting was held at A. Stoddard's in 1838. 
Bethuel Church was elected Supervisor; I. V. Harris, Clerk; A. 
Hatch, A. D. Yeomons, I. V. Harris, I. H. Maxfield, Justices of the 
Peace; E. Dalton, Collector; A. Stoddard, A. Hatch, I. V. Harris, 
Asssessors; D, Angell, A. Hatch, A. Stoddard, Commiseioners of 
Highways; T. B. Woodbury, E. Dalton, Constables; B. Church, 
I. H. Maxfield, School Commissioners; I. J. Baxter, T. B. Woodbury, 
Overseers of Poor; H. Hunter, S. G. Harris, T. B. Woodbury, In- 
spectors of Schools. Of these the only ones living are T. B. Wood- 
bury, now of Fruitport, I. Y. Harris, of Grand Haven, and Harrison 
Hunter is now in South America. All the others are either away or 
dead. 



It will be observed there were but few electors, and that a few 
had to take all the offices. Next year B. Church was re-elected Su- 
pervisor, and Harrison Hunter was Clerk; Harlow Judson and I. H. 
Maxfield became Justices of the Peace. In 1841 it was resolved to 
raise $10 by taxation for fencing each of the following burying 
grounds: 1st, near Henry Steele's; 2d, near B. Hopkins'; 3d, Abra- 
ham Hatch's; 4th, by James M. Smith's and Henderson Strator's, 
who had given from one -quarter to one-half acres of land each. 
Lemuel Peake received f 10 a year as Collector. 

In 1842 forty-six voters were present at T. B. Woodbury's 
house, and the following officers were elected: Supervisor, B. Hop- 
kins; Clerk, P. P. Cady; Assessor, H. Steele; Treasurer, A. Stod- 
dard; School Inspectors, H. Griffin, B. Hopkins, D. E. Thurston; 
Justice of the Peace, George M. Berker. There were then but six 
road districts. 

In 1855 the annual meeting was held at De Witt's hotel, 148 
votes were cast, of which George Luther received 146. A. A. Tracy 
was elected Clerk. 

In 1856 one hundred and thirty-seven votes were cast, and W. 
A. Angell was elected Supervisor, J. G. Calgrove, Treasurer. 

In 1857 one hundred and eighty-eight votes were cast, of which 
John Eice received all for the Supervisorship, A. A. Tracy, Clerk. 
Next year Levi Day was Supervisor, and Sylvester Luther, Clerk. 

In 1863 J. Eice was Supervisor, and E. Babcock, Clerk, there 
being 189 votes polled at a meeting held at Miner Hedges, on Sec- 
tion 15. 

In 1879 the road districts numbered 27. 

The late Supervisors have been'^W. DeWitt in 1876, Eollin H. 
Pelton in 1877-8, J. W. A. Turner in 1879, and E. H. Pelton again 
in 1880 and 1881. 

A road is now being made from what is known as the Bridge 
Street road to Grand Eiver, two miles east of Lamont, thence across " 
by ferry and angling to Allendale Center. This will make the drive 

from Allendale to the Eapids six miles shorter than now twelve 

miles in going and coming. A Mr. Eosegrant, of Polkton, has been 
engaged as ferryman. 



LAMONT VILLAGE. 

This lovely village, which so peacefully nestles on the right 
bank of the Grand Eiver, in the northwest corner of the town, is 
most picturesquely laid out, and nature has done much to add to its 
beauty. The village hes on a broad plateau sixty or seventy feet 
above the river, and the principal street is of great width, the place 
evidently having been laid out for a city. The views on the river, 
especially above, are grand. This village has now almost a deserted 
appearance, having only some 400 inhabitants scattered over a wide 
area. There are two fine general stores, the oldest being that of 
WalHng Bros., where there is a telephone, and the latest comer 
as a merchant is Geert Gringhuis. The post master, Mr. E. Ean- 
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dall, is an old soldier, and gives excellent satisfaction in his office, 
which he has held since October, 1876. He has also a small gro- 
cery and tin-shop in connection. 

There are quite a number of old settlers residing in the village, 
which was platted m 1856 by H. & Z. Steele, and has been known 
as Middleville and Steele's Landing. 

In 1842 there were but three houses in Lamont, that of T. B. 
Woodbury, now of Fruitport, that of H. Steele, and that of Job 
Calkins. J. 0. Hedges lived just outside the village, and Allan 
Stoddard, now eighty-two years of age, about a mile and a half up 
the river. 

Stephen Hedges was the first teacher, the school-house being 
opposite Stoddard's, but now burnt down. 

In 1866 Lamont is described as a flourishing post village with 
two churches, two hotels, several stores, a machine shop, steam 
flouring miU, saw mill, etc. L. Sumner, Postmaster, Babcock & Co. 
had the saw mih, W. P. Barber was dentist, L. E. Barnard was 
physician, W. D. Scott and J. Westervelt kept a drug store and gro- 
cery. Miner Hedges had a grocery, as had also A. Cassell; W. H. 
Blakeny and Solomon Snyder had hotels ; John Eice was Justice of 
the Peace and kept a livery; G. Baxter, stoves and tinware; G. 
Luther, J. Luther and C. Pitman had a general store, as had also 
E. Brace; Eev. L. M. Bennett was Methodist minister; J. Cilley 
and W. J. P jrlee were Justices of the Peace ; J. Velsey kept boots 
and shoes, as also V. Thompson; E. Tucker and A. Burdick were 
blacksmiths; W.Cunningham and 0. Fuller carriage makers; E. 
Coman^ Co., tanners; H. M. Lane, engineer; J. A. McKay, archi- 
tect and Notaiy Public. 

In 1876 Eev. C. Doohttle is Congregational minister, Eev. C. 
H. Fisher, Methodist; 0. G. Marvin and Scott & Walling have gen- 
eral stores; J. Eice has the only hotel; W. Clark, I. C. Mcllvain, 
L. D. Smith and M. Hedges, are physicians; J. S. Parks, tanner; 
P. B. Hill, harness maker, and J. CiUey, sash and door factory. 

The saw mill now 6^vned by Frank Hedges, who inherited it 
from his father. Miner, was built in 1864, and cuts 20,000 feet a day 
of hard wood, having a circular and edger. The old mill, built by 
Calkins & Babcock, was burned. There are three general stores in 
the village, the oldest is that of Hedges' on Eiver street, next" Wall- 
ing Brothers, and then Gringhuis. The postmaster also sells grocer- 
ies as well as has a tin shop. There is one blacksmith shop. There 
is no hotel, that of Squire John Eice having been burnt down, but 
Mr. Eice stiU dispenses hospitality at his residence to strangers who 
may be stopping in the village. Mr. Hedges has the only furniture 
store. 

One of the drawbacks of Lamont is the want of a railway, but 
there is some prospect of the Michigan Central Eailway, which con- 
trols the charter of a railway called the Grand Eiver Valley E. E., 
which ran a trial hne through Lamont in 1872, building a branch 
from Grand Eapids to Nunica, 22 miles off, instead of going round 
to Muskegon via HoUand, 80 miles. There are no engineering dif- 
ficulties in the way. 

The town libraiy was commenced with 104 books belonging to 
two school sections, in 1833. 

One of the early settlers was Jeremiah 0. Hedges, who was 
born in Eensselaer Co., N. Y.,in 1795, settling in Lamont in 1841, 
and dying in 1868, leaving seven sons, of whom Miner, born in 1826, 
died in 1881. Stephen is his eldest son, and is a prominent resident 
near Lamont. His son Silas, of the 10th Michigan Cavalry, died 
in the war. John Calkins came in 1841. 

There are three church edifices in Lamont, the oldest being the 
Methodist Episcopal, estabhsjied in 1836, the Congregationahst 
estabhshed shortly after, and the Dutch Eeformed, who are about to 
erect a larger edifice. The present Methodist Episcopal pastor is 



Eev. Mr. Kitzmiller, that of the Congregationahst, Eev. Mr. Wall. 
The present postmaster of 

TALMADOE POSTOFFICE 

is Alonzo Patterson. Bethuel Church was the first postmaster; his 
daughter, Mrs. John Eice, of Lamont, shows still the first diminu- 
tive mail bag made of ribbed velvet 9x18 inches. The mail was 
carried by an Indian from Grand Eapids to Grand Haven, and he 
and his squaw were drowned at the mouth of Sand Creek, being 
found there under water tightly clenching at roots, and the mafl was 
recovered. Postage on letters in that day was twenty-five cents. 
The postofiice has been moved about a mile to Wolf's grist mill so 
as to be nearer telegraph and telephone. 

BETHUEL CHUKCH, 

who was one of the honored fathers of Talmadge, was born at Cam- 
bridge, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1784. At ten years of age he experienced a 
change of heart, and was all his life of a deeply religious tempera- 
ment. He came to Sand Creek in 1836, became first Supervisor 
and a man forward in every good work. He died full of days and 
full of honors in 1859, amid the universal esteem of his neighbors. 
He traces his ancestry from the pilgrim fathers, and was a man of 
marked force and individuality. 

DEVOTED LOVE. 

A case of romantic devotion occurred in 1875 in 'the family of 
Daniel Angell, who with his family had settled here in 1837. As 
man and wife they had hved in true conjugial love, and when Mrs. 
Angell died-, it so affected her husband that he felt certain he could 
not survive her loss, and accordingly he directed that her body should 
be kept so that he might be buried at the same time. Sure enough 
he died on the 19th of November, just two week 3 after her death, 
and they were buried with one funeral. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

William Clarke, M. D., L. S. A., Lamont, although but com- 
paratively a young man, has attained, by indomitable perseverance, 
and by the aid of a good mental and physical constitution, an en- 
viable distinction as a deep student of the art of medicine. A 
native of the Emerald Isle, the doctor came to Michigan in 1864, 
and taking up the study of medicine, graduated at Detroit Medical 
College in 1871; not content with this distinction, his ambition 
reached out for still higher honors, and for deeper researches in the 
arcana of the human system and its myriad ailments, and we find 
him at the great city of New York, graduating in medicine mth dis- 
tinction from the academic haUs of the far-famed Columbia College. 
The doctor's motto being excelsior, after rapidly accumulating by his 
extensive practice, sufficient means, he turned his attention to for- 
eign degrees and graduated in 1879 at Kingston, Ontario, from 
Queen's University, where the examination is unusually rigid and 
the standard high. Still, on the upward ascent, we find him in the 
great city of London, England, attending lectures and taking the ' 
degree of L. S. A. on the 18th of .March, 1880, and a hcense to 
practice medicine in Great Britain and Ireland. A§ the doctor is 
still young and ambitious, we dare not predict what other honors 
he will carry off. He settled in Lamont in 1871, and has a veiy 
large practice. 

Geert Gringhuis, general merchant, artist and portrait painter, 
Lamont, is a gentleman whose aptitude for art almost entirely unassist 
ed by masters, will lead to his taking rank with the recognized masters 
of art in this country. He has finished a number of landscape 
paintings that would stand the criticism of artists. His forte, how- 
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ever, is portrait painting, in which he has had an extended experi- 
ence at Grand Eapids, and at Lincoln, Nebraska, in every case 
giving satisfaction. He was bom at Buffalo, N. Y., April 17, 1850, 
and when but an infant his parents removed to Grand Haven, where 
he hved until October, 1881. He then removed to Lamont with a 
large stock of general goods, and by his genial manner and selling 
at low profits he has already secured a good run of trade. He has 
had a good commercial training, being a graduate of Grand Eapids 
Commercial College, and has had long experience in business in 
Grand Haven, with Mieras &Bros. He was married April 27, 1876, 
to Miss Cornelia Visser, and has one daughter, Theresa, born at 
Grand Haven, Oct. 23, 1876. 

Mr. Gringhuis is a natural artist, having had but three lessons 
in portrait painting from Orchison, the artist of Chicago, and one 
week's instruction in landscape painting from Selzer, of Grand 
Eapids. Mr. Gringhuis' whole soul is devoted to art, and his mas- 
terpiece is a pastoral and river scene, now on view at his own resi- 
dence. His first effort was on a snow scene, which is creditable as 
a first effort, but lacks smoothness and finish. The following list 
shows steady and rapid improvement, and is given in the order in 
which they were executed: the Alpena sinking, a river scene, a 
marine piece, a fruit piece (cut melon), portraits of the artist and 
family in a pleasure boat, and lastly the pastoral and river scene to 
which reference has been made. We confidently look forward to a 
bright career as an artist for Mr. Gringhuis, whose portrait will be 
found in this volume. 

EoBEET Hart, fruit grower and farmer, Lamont, has a fine lot of 
43 acres, of which the lower half, near Grand Eiver, is good pasture 
and arable land, raising excellent crops. On the bluff he has 120 
apple trees, and over 400 young peach trees of the best varieties, 
the latest being the Waterloo, a very early and large peach, 150 
grape vines, pear trees, &c., &c. 

Mr. H. is a native of Eenfrew, Scotland, was born in 1810, 
and is a skilful silk-weaver, accustomed to take charge of large cot- 
ton factories in Massachusetts and New York States. He came to 
America in 1828, and married, in Vermont, Feb. 12, 1832, Miss 
Barbara Dykeman, who died Feb. 28, 1876, in her 72d year. He 
was again united in matrimony to Mary A. Theisman, a native of 
Holland. He has had a family of four children, of whom only one 
daughter survives, and now in his hale old age he enjoys the fruits of 
his long labors, having secured the esteem of his neighbors from 
"his uprightness of life and conduct. While he is noted for firmness 
of principle and disposition, he is at the same time of a most kindly 
and charitable temperament, and no proper object of charity has 
ever appealed to him in vain. He has been settled in Lamont since 
the spring of 1866. His only daughter. Marietta, is now Mrs. L. 
E. Goodno, near Lamont. Her husband was formerly Postmaster 
of Montague Village. Mr. Hart's portrait, as he looked in his 
younger days, has a place in this work. 

J. B. Hill, dealer in agricultural implements, agent for W. C. 
Dennison, of Grand Eapids, also for the Mansfield Co, 0., was born 
in Schoharie County, N. Y., Sept. 4, 1818. After various moves he 
came to Lamont in 1868, and shortly afterward entered on his 
present business, in which he has been successful, being respected 
by the whole community. He married, July 13, 1843, Miss Sarah 
A. Bruce, of Allegany County, N. Y., and has four sons and three 
daughters. 

C. W. EosE, painter and farmer, Lamont, was born in Huron Co., 
O., Feb. 21, 1836; lived in Wayne and Buffalo, N. Y., working in a 
stove foundry ; was fourteen years at sea and two years on a gunboat. 
Thirteen years ago he moved to Holland, and in 1872 went to 
Grand Eapids, three years after to Blendon, and after another three 



years to Lamont. He married, in 1868, Leentze Vanderslick, and 
has seven children. 

Frank Hedges, lumberman, farmer and merchant, is one of the 
busy men of Talmadge, having inherited from his father, M. Hedges, 
who died Aug. 22, 1881, a large business. He was born in Lamont in 
1854 and early went into business with his father. He has the Lamont 
saw mill and general store, and a furniture store on Eiver street, 
also several farms in and near Lamont, 1,700 acres of pine land, 
&c. He is also clerk of the township. 

Among the model farms near Lamont is that of C. N. Mason, 
who unites to the business of fruit-grower that of his early occupa- 
tion of shoemaker, and who was born in New York State in 1831. 
He came to Lamont in 1868 and purchased, in 1876, his present 
place of 15|- acres, on which he has 400 well developed grape vines; 
1^ acres of strawberries, on w^hich he is experimenting with oats as 
a mulch and as a protective in winter; one acre of raspberries, 
chiefly Doolittle for black caps, and Philadelphia for red, and is 
going into raising of the Gregg as a black raspberry. He has also 350 
peach trees, 50 plum, and 450 currant and gooseberry bushes. He 
is also going more heavily into fruit, onions and watermelons next 
season. The farm is a pine soil but has considerable clay and re- 
quires manuring heavily. 

Eeuben Eandall, Postmaster of Lamont, was born in Ohio in 
1836, and removed with his parents to Section 6, Talmadge, in 1842, 
when there were but three houses in Lamont, those of Woodbury, 
Steele and Calkins. He enlisted April 21, 1861, and remain- 
ing over three years in the service, in the 3d Michigan; w^s at the 
first Bull Eun, and fought with McClellan on the Peninsula, where 
he was wounded and discharged for disability. Was appointed 
Postmaster October 1, 1876. He married, in 1865, Miss Elvira 
Velzy, and has four sons and one daughter. Mr. Eandall has the 
only tin-shop in the village and sells groceries. He is popular as a 
man and as an official. 

J.J. EoBiNSON, fruit grower, Lamont, was born in Tippecanoe Co., 
Ind., March, 1831, came to Lamont in 1867, as teacher, and, teach- 
ing in the vicinity, returned and settled on the west side of the vil- 
lage on his plat of twenty acres, of which twelve acres is river flat, 
devoted to pasture, the balance being elevated over sixty feet above 
the river. The soil is a gravelly loam. He has 400 peach trees, of 
which the majority are Hale's early, Barnharts, Hill's Chili, and 
Crawford's. He has three-quarters of an acre of straw^berries, 300 
or 400 grape vines, 300 apple trees, 200 cherry trees, 17 quince 
trees, 60 pear trees, and many plums, gooseberries, apricots, cur- 
rants, &c. He was married on Jan. 14, 1865, to Miss Eliza Ingram, 
and has two children living. He enlisted in 1864 in Co. A., 135th 
Indiana Infantry, and was honorably discharged at the close of 
the war. 

Herbert W. Slocum, physician and surgeon, Lamont, was born 
in Ashland Co., 0., in 1837, and is the son of a doctor, so that he im- 
bibed a taste for and a knowledge of medicine from his earliest years. 
He removed to Eaton County, Mich., at nine years of age, and when a 
youth attended Wabash College, Ind., and Detroit Medical College in 
1875, settling in Lamont in 1877, after practising in Grand Eapids 
and Eastman ville. He married, in 1862, Miss CorneHa E. Shat- 
tuck, of Onondaga County, N. Y., by whom he has two sons and 
two daughters. Dr. Slocum has a large practice and is respected by 
aU. 

A. B. Sumner, Lamont, is now retired after a long, useful and 
active life, spent in benefitting the community. He was born in 
Vermont in 1806 and came to this State in 1854, settling on Section 
1, township 7, on a farm, and coming into Lamont in .1878 on ac- 
count of ill-health. In 1867 he had the misfortune to lose his first 
wife, and in 1868 he married the widow of Thos. H. CasseU, one 
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of the early settlers. He has filled to the satisfaction of all the office 
of Supervisor for three terms, and Treasurer of the Township for 
two terms. 

Petek a. Weatherwax was born in Chnton County, N. Y., 
July 1st, 1814, and remained there until 1843, when he removed to 
Adrian, Mich., without a cent in his purse, and had to borrow seven 
dollars to clear his goods from the railway. After remaining there 
a short time he removed to the Grand Eiver, where he has resided 



ever since, sharing in the toils and triumphs of a pioneer life. Since 
1866 he has held the office of Constable, and, in 1867, w^as appointed 
Deputy Sheriff; has been re-appointed three times and still holds 
the office, to the satisfaction of all. He still enjoys the fruits of a 
well spent hfe on his farm near Lamont. He married Miss Jane 
Steele, of Lamont, and they have a fine family of children comfort- 
ably settled in the county. 
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WRIGHT TOWNSHIP. 



This is a full town, being No. 8 north, and 13 west range, and 
bounded on the north by Chester, east by Kent County, south by 
Talmadge and west by Polkton. 

In richness of soil and adaptation to general farming purposes, 
it is the companion of Chester, and one of the best townships in the 
county. Its surface is undulating, and is well w^atered by Band 
Creek and its tributaries, which furnish motive power for one good 
mill. The timber is mostly hard wood, and the soil a rich clay 
loam, inclining to sand and sand loam in places. It is unsurpassed 
as a wheat raising township, and for grazing and general farming 
pui-poses, and in the matter of stock and stock-raising, it probably 
surpasses any township in the county. The farmers have paid much 
attention to the improvement of stock generally, and particularly 
cattle. The annual fairs of Ottawa County and West Kent are held 
at Berlin, which has given an impetus to this improvement. 

There are about 8,500 acres under improvement, and the land 
is valuec^ for taxation at f 24 per acre, or higher than any other 
township in the county. 

UntiP April 5th, 1847, this town was a part of Talmadge, and 
its settlement and early ^history are identified with that town. At 
the date above given the township commenced its separate political 
existence. It was in no great hurry to be set-off — apparently being 
better pleased with being part of a large concern than the whole of 
a small one. 

At its'^organization, at the house of Leonard Eoberts, the fol- 
lowing were elected its first officers : 

Bilvius Waters, Supervisor; Ireneus Wellman, Clerk; Hiram 
C. McDearman, Treasurer; Edson FuUer, John McLain and Charles 
Dunning, Justices. 

Who first made a beginning in Wright is a matter of question. 
It was reached by the regular progress — going a little beyond — sl part 
of the early settlers, feeling that they belonged to the settlements 
around Grand Rapids, and others that they belonged to Talmadge. 

As far as known, Justin Walker was among the first, if not the 
first, to locate in this town — he locating in the southeast corner. 
He came with a^wife and six children in 1839. It was but just 
stepping over the line of the town of Walker, which was pretty well 
occupied. ^Mr. Leland came about the same time and located 
northwest of Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker was killed at Grand Rapids, in 1863, by the kick 
of a horse, and his wife died in 1874. 

Several settlers came in 1840, among them the Lillie brothers 
(Benjamin and ^Timothy B.), who gave name to a part of the 
town — the "Lillie Settlement." 

In the northern part of the town is a German settlement of 
about fifty families, and about as many more over the line in Ches- 
ter. Most of them came in 1842. They are mostly thriving farm- 
ers; have a church (Catholic), a resident priest, and really form a 
German community. 

The Irish Catholics have a church west of Berlin, and the Ad- 
ventists a society in the^north. 



Berlin, the only village and principal business point in the 
toAvuship, is situated on the D.^ G. H. & M. E. E., in the eastern 
part of the township, about twenty miles east of Grand Haven and 
ten miles west of Grand Rapids. It was laid out in 1857, and con- 
tains about 500 inhabitants. It is the voting place of the township, 
and has the postoffice, one Methodist and one Baptist church, six 
general, one drug, two grocery, one millinery and two hardware 
stores; one harness, one wagon, and three blacksmith shops; one 
woolen and one grist mill, and two hotels. 

In 18(37 Berlin had two churches, one hotel, three stores, one 
flour mill and an ashery. It had then a powerful lodge of Good 
Templars, and no liquor was sold in the village. The post master 
was R. B. McCuUoch, who had also a general store and drug store. 
The chief professional men and tradesmen were: Rev. E. C. Draper, 
(Methodist); Rev. A. R. Savage, (Baptist); John T. Dayton, M. D., 
Chappeh Bros., grocers; Miner & Tucker, general store; S. Burns, 
hotel; Davis & French, carriage ironers; M. T. Buckley, broom fac- 
tory; Oren Dowd, boots and shoes; Enos C. Morgan, livery stable 
and cooperage; Walter Hastings and John Tuttle were also coopers, 
and B. Bolton and Jacob Finclair, masons. J. A. J. Taylor was a 
gunsmith, Joseph Nolker a carpenter, and Trumm Young a black- 
smith. 

In 1877 we find the population given as 300. The clergymen 
are; Rev. L. W. Calkins (M. E.), and J. M. Chapman (Baptist), 
John Ferguson and H. A. Gill have general stores, G. Macey has 
the flouring miU, F. Biers the woolen mill, J. Becker the hotel, M. 
V. Fish is express agent, J. F. Hill is station agent, J. Marlatt and 
Woods & Dutcher have groceries, M. M. Robson and J. Raymond 
have hardware and boots and shoes, J. Pollock and E. Slater are 
also into boots and shoes. E. WaUing and J. T. Dayton are the 
physicians, W. Monroe is a harness maker and L. Oviatt, black- 
smith. 

The late Supervisors have been B. Laubach in 1876, W. Mol- 
loy in 1877-8-9-80, W. F. Kelly in 1881. 

Th# taxation for County purposes in 1876 was f 797. 25; for 
State purposes, $2,776.98. In 1881 this had increased to County 
tax, $1,072.42, and the State tax had decreased to |1, 724.68. In 
1880 the County tax was |829.83, and the State] tax $1,429.61, 
which were exactly the amounts paid by Zeeland township. The 
assessed equalized value of each being $555,730. The assessable 
acreage is about 23,000. 

Among the early settlers from 1839 to 1845 are ; Jno. McLain, C. 
Roberts, E. Fuller, J. Wasson, J. Parmenter, Chas. Buck, E. Streeter, 
B. F. Lilhe, C. Dunning, W. P. Weils, Perley Lawton, I. Wellman, 
0. McClear, A. I. Clayton, W. W. Averill, Jas. F. Cady, Jas. 
Wheeler, W. H. Walker and John O'Brien. 

The Society of Grangers are quite numerous and influential. 
Mr. Chas. W. Wilde is master of the Berhn Grange. 

R. Johnson, whose farm of 80 acres hes four miles north of 
Berlin, took charge of the County Poor House farm at Eastman- 
ville, March, 1882. 
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W. H. Walker, of Berlin, has a fine apiary of about 80 swarms, 
all Italian. He is a skillful apiarist. 

Benjamin Laubach has held the office of Justice of the Peace 
since 1856 — about twenty-six years. He is President of the Coun- 
ties' Agricultural Society. 

H. S. Lawton came in 1849. Benjamin F. Lillie came in 
1848, four years after the first survey of the town, and was elected 
to the legislature in 1863. 

Perley Lawton came in 1847 and has been six years town clerk. 



BIOGKAPHICAL. 

William F. Kelly, Supervisor of Wright Township, was born 
in Oneida County, N. Y. He came to Wright in April, 1865. 
Having received in his youth but a common school education, he 
has, notwithstanding, risen to become an excellent public officer, 
and is a rising man in the popular estimation. At 27 years of age he 
held the office of Town Clerk, and in the Spring of 1881 was elected 
'Supervisor, discharging the duties of the office to the satisfaction of 
all. He is also Secretaiy of the Counties' Agricultural Society. 

Benjamin Laubach, farmer, was born in Columbia County, 
Penn., Oct. 8, 1823. He moved to Ohio in 1836, thence to his 
present farm in Wright. He was elected Justice of the Peace in 
1856, holding the office twenty-two years. Li 1873 he was elected 
Supervisor, and held office four terms, when he resigned, and was 
elected to the State Legislature in 1877, holding office for two terms. 
He is President of the Counties' Agricultural Society, and enjoys 
the esteem of all who know him. 

W. H. Walker, of Berlin, wagon and carriage maker, was born 
in Oakland County, Mich., in 1834, and settled in Berlin in 1844 
with his father, there being no rosds cut out or buildings erected 
there at that time. Mr. W. is extensively engaged in bee-culture, 
in which he has been very successful. He is a man of strict morals, 
sound judgment, and is a moderate Eepublican in politics. 

Henry A. Cook, farmer on Section 6, was born in Warren 
County, Pa., in 1827. He came to Detroit with his parents in 
1840, and to Grand Eapids in 1844, going to California in 1850, 
and returning to this State in 1861, and next year purchased his 
present farm. He enlisted in 1st Michigan Engineers, Dec. 1863, 
and was discharged in 1865. He married in Feb. 1865, Miss Mina 
L. Dietrich. 

B. S. WmxMAN, farmer on Section 28, was born at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., in 1821. He came to Muskegon in 1848, and into Wright 
in 1862, purchasing his present farm. He married in 1845 
Miss L. Suier, of Washington County, N. Y., and they have four 
children, three now living. He has been Justice of the Peace four 
years, and Deputy Sheriff of the county four years, and also Koad 
Commissioner for several terms, showing the great esteem in which 
he is held by the community. 

H. S. Lawton, farmer on Section 21, was born in St. Lawrence 
County, N. Y., in 1817, settling on his present farm in 1849. He 
married in 1838 Miss Prudence Cole, and after her death — he was 
married a second time in 1868, and has three sons and six daugh- 
ters. The eldest son, George, was married in 1877 to Miss Wood- 
worth, and assists in the management of the farm. Mr. L. is 
highly respected, and is one of the early pioneers. 

Benjamin F. Lillie, farmer, was born in St. Lawrence County, 



N. Y., in 1823, and settled in Wright in 1843, only four years after 
the first surv^ey, and was the first white settler in the township. 
He married, just previous to his setthng in Wright, Miss Fletcher, 
who died in 1864, leaving ten children. George, the eldest son, be- 
ing the first white child born in the township. Mr. Lillie has been 
thrice married and is the parent of twenty-four children — all hving. 
He was appointed Deputy State Marshal in 1861, and took a lead- 
ing part in the enhstment of soldiers for the late war. In 1863 he 
was elected to the State Legislature, and received his credentials, 
but owing to the sickness and death of his wife, and his own illness 
he was unable to ser^^e. He is a man highly respected, and still 
takes a lively interest in all public matters. 

Perley Lawton, farmer. Sec. 30, bom in St. Lawrence County, 
N. Y., in 1818, and settled first near Coopeiville with his father 
and brother Albert in 1816, and in the following year settled on his 
present farm. Married in May, 1841, Miss Nancy Ferguson; has 
three sons and one daughter. The youngest son is married and 
carries on the farm. Mr. Lawton has taken an actiye part in pub- 
lic affairs, and has been director and president of the Counties 'Agri- 
cultural Society, also Superintendent of the Poor, and Town Clerk 
for six years. Mr. Lawton has also been a school teacher, and to 
everything that affects the good of the community has given his aid 
and encouragement. 

S. D. Hall, deceased, father of Geo. W. Hall, was born in New 
York, in 1801, and settled in Wright in 1861. Married in 1858, 
and died in 1880. He was a highly respected citizen, and his mem- 
ory will long be cherished by those who survive him. Geo. W. 
Hall was born in 1859, and lives on the old homestead, his widowed 
mother living with him. lie married in 1880 Miss Libbie Huntley, 
of Berlin. 

A. E. Schemmel, M. D., of Dayton & Schemmel,, Berlin, was 
born in Jefferson County, N. Y., in 1846, moved to Nunica in 1869, 
in eight years came to Berlin, and graduated at Ann Arbor in 1880. 
He then commenced the practice of medicine in Berlin, and being a 
young man of skill and energy, has met vfith success in his efforts. 
W. B. Becker, blacksmith, born in Norfolk, Ont., Canadii, in 
1833. Came to Berlin in 1875, and for eighteen months engaged 
in hotel business, since which time he has been carrying on a gen- 
eral blacksmith shop. Mr. Becker has good natural ability, and has 
added a good store of knowledge. He is a thorough workman, hav- 
ing had thirty-four years experience. 

J. Marlatt, merchant, Berlin, born in Oakland, County, Mich., 
in 1852, settling in Wright in 1856, and in 1873 opened a general 
store and has met with good success. He is probably the most en- 
terprising merchant in Berlin. He had the misfortune to lose his 
right hand while working in a Muskegon saw mill. Married in 
1875 Miss Alice Fuller, by whom he has one son. 

Eev. TiaioTHY J. Murphy, Catholic priest of Berlin, was born 
in Bandon, Cork Co., L-eland, April 5, 1848. His early education 
was in the county school, where he studied classics under Thomas 
Lourdan, nephew of the first Bishop of Charlestown. After a rigid 
examination, he was admitted to All-Hallow's College, Dublin, 
where he finished his studies in philosophy. He came to America, 
and on May 30, 1871 was ordained priest by Bishop Burgess in the 
City of Detroit, with Bay City as his first parish. He has been ac- 
tively engaged in Grand Haven and elsewhere in building churches 
and helping the needy. He is a man of genial nature, is ready and 
entertaining in conversation, and exhibits unusual depth of thought. 
He is a natural orator, speaking eloquently and logically. 
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CHESTER TOWNSHIP. 



Chester, extending north of the general Hne of the county, is 
bounded on the north and west by Muskegon County, on the east by 
Kent, and on the south by Wright. The town center is twenty- 
eight miles from Grand Haven. 

The first settlement of the township seems to have been as early 
as 1845, although it was surveyed in 1837, and in the market in 
1839. In 184^ there was quite an influx into the town, Philip Fab- 
ling, Jacob Brown, Otis Irish, W. A. Irish, 0. H. Merrick, Henry 
Austin,' Samuel Austin, and several others coming in. 

In 1846 Adam Lachman, A. D. Batson, James Eowlison, Conrad 
Kritzer, John Pin tier, Edward Gardner,' George Irish, Daniel Thurs- 
ton, and others, came in. Among the pioneers are the Bennett 
family, John Kies, and Samuel H. Avery. 

The first child born was a daughter of Philip Fabling. 

The first school was of logs, and stood on Section 25, the build- 
ing was also used as the first church. 

The town was organized as part of Talmadge in 1838, as a 
part of Wright in 1844, and as an independent town in 1848. 

The first town meeting was held at the house of John McLane, 
who was elected the first Supervisor; 0. H. Merrick, Clerk, and also 
Justice of the Peace; George Irish, Assessor. There were but nine 
voters present. Two years later the vote for Governor was only 
fifty -three, and Mr. McLane still Supervisor. 

The liter Supervisors have been: W. H. Harrison, 1876-7; 
George F. Porter, 1878-9-80; John Sehler, 1881-2. 

Chester's share of the county tax in October, 1881, was for 
State, 1807.24; for county, 1,298.17; towxi tax, f300; highway 
tax, 1311. 

Chester politically belongs to Ottawa, but her trade is chiefly 
with Grand Eapids. 

The number of acres assessed in 1876 was 22,700, and the 
equahzed value of real and personal property in 1876 was $389,362; 
in 1879 this was $439,623, and in 1881 $424,864. 

It is one of the best farming toAvns in the State. The surface 
is undulating, the soil a rich sand and gravelly loam, producing 
splendid crops of wheat and other grains; in fact, everything that 
makes a farmer prosperous, as they all are. There are over 7,000 
acres under cultivation, and everything shows thrift and prosperity. 

Chester is a regularly formed town, 6xQ miles, and is Town 9 
north. Range 13, west. It is a weU- watered region, and is excellent 
for farming and grazing. In the center is a lake over a mile long 
and about one-fourth of a mile wide, on Sections 15 and 16, called 



Crockery Lake, which is one of the feeders of Crockery Creek, which 
waters the northwest of the town by numerous small rivulets. In 
the southeast rises Rio Grande Creek, and in the south Sand Creek. 
There are two post offices, Six Corners in the southeast, and 
the village of Lisbon. 



LISBON, 

which is on the line between Chester and Sparta townships, and 
twenty-five miles northeast from Grand Haven, and sixteen from 
Grand Rapids, whence a stage line runs with mail almost every week 
day. There are churches of Free Will Baptist and Methodist de- 
nominations, a graded school and steam flouring mill. Lisbon was 
first settled in 1856, is incorporated, and has 200 inhabitants. It 
has a store, two hotels, a grist and saw mill, and other trades usual 
in such places. It is also a station on the railway between Grand 
Rapids and Newaygo, and does a thriving business. 



BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Solon Daggett, born in Orange Co, N. Y., in 1834, has been set- 
tled on his present farm of 110 acres since 1848, and has spent his 
life in farming, on which he is an authority. The section school 
house, near by, was named after his family out of the respect in 
which they are held. 

William Morley was born in England in 1823, and immigrated 
to New Jersey in 1832, and has lived twenty-six years on his pres- 
ent farm. He was married in Canada in 1850, and has six children, 
who are all now grown up and doing for themselves. 

Guernsey Hanville was born in Delaware County, Ohio, in 
1816, has resided twenty- seven years in Chester, and is an adherent 
of the Free-Will Baptist denomination. 

Dr. Robert Gibbs, botanic practitioner and a self-made man, is 
postmaster at Six Corners, and was born in Washington County, 
Pa., in 1818. He keeps also in connection a good stock of grocer- 
ies and drugs. 

John Booser, whose widow stiU resides in Chester, was born in 
Switzerland in September 1831, and came to America when young, 
entering the Uni.ed States Army as Corporal in 1862, and was shot 
in the last battle under Gen. Sherman. 
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POLKTON TOWNSHIP. 



This is town 8 north, range 14 west, and is bounded on 
the north by Muskegon County, on the east by Wright, on the 
south by Grand Eiver, and on the west by Crockery. It is rather 
larger than a full Congressional town, as it includes that former 
portion of Allendale which Hes north of Grand Eiver, except a 
couple of sections in the southeast, which go to Talmadge. 

The soil varies from clay to sand and-sandy loam, and is mostly 
of good quahty for agricultural purposes. In oats, rye and barley 
it produces twice as much as any other town in the county, and it 
also surpasses in potatoes, hay and butter. The population is 
about 3,000, and the value of property is over half a mihion. 

The settlement of Polkton and Talmadge are in substance the 
same, and as the centre of settlement was at Steele's Landing (now 
Lamont), it is natural that the earhest pioneers are to be found near 
that village. 

The oldest settler in the township is Justus Stiles, Jr., a prom- 
inent farmer of Polkton, who was born in Eutland County, Vt., in 
1788, coming to Polkton in 1836, and was at the first town meeting 
in 1845, with some fourteen other voters. 

Timothy D, and Benjamin LiUie pushed on a distance from the 
" Landing" in 1843, and settled themselves where they have ever 
since resided. They cut their own road from the Landing. Eich- 
ard Piatt and Sylvanus Waters came in 1844. Chauncey Stiles is 
also a very early settler. Warren Streeter (transient), Peter Mc- 
Naugten, Eichard Stiles, Abraham Peck, Josiah T. Lawton, Walter 
McEwing (the first in the CooperviUe part of the town), all came in 
1845. Paul Averill, a Canadian patriot of the rebellion of 1837, 
Daniel W. Scott, who established the first tannery between the 
Haven and the Eapids, on Dorr Creek, east of CooperviUe, John 
AverOl, (son of Paul), John V. Hopkins, and Wm. Piatt were also 
in the list of early settlers. 

Josiah Lawton died in 1863, aged 77; Paul Averill in 1873, 
aged 55, and John Y. Hopkins is also dead. 

The growth of the town away from the river was slow until the 
advent of the railroad. 

There was no school nearer than EastmanviUe until 1853. 
' Then* Miss Ehza B. Torry taught, about a mile north of CooperviUe, 
a school of ten pupUs, in a windowless log house, which did service 
untU 1871. Miss Torry became Mrs. Daniel W. Scott, of Cooper- 
viUe. 

EAELY TRAGEDIES. 

Polkton has been the theatre of an unusual number of tragical 
deaths : 

Albert EandaU, kiUed by a faUing tree in 1850; also, about the 
same time, Fred. MarshaU and Fred. Whitcup, the latter a Hol- 
lander; Peter Wilde, an old man, hanged himself in 1875; Harry 
Steele, kiUed by the bursting of a miU-stone; Norman Hinsdale, 
drowned at Lamont whUe attempting to rescue a boy ; James Van 
Gorden, a young man, kiUed by being struck with a club on the 
head — his assailant was a youth, who was sent to the house of cor- 
rection for two and one -half years?- a young man named Yanden 



Bowt, a non-resident, was kiUed by a faUing limb, and Herman 
Leland, accidentaUy shot, in 1864. 

MUNICIPAL mSTOKY. 

Polkton was organized on the 19th of March, 1845, by the 
State Legislature, and consisted first of towns 5, 6, 7 and 8 north, 
on range 14 west. The first meeting was held on the 7th of AprU, 
1845, at the residence of Timothy Eastman, of EastmanviUe, who 
was chosen Moderator, and E. T. Tracy, D. Stanton, E. Pearsons, 
C. Wiley and Paschal Maxfield, were chosen Inspectors of Election. 
The meeting adjourned to the school house near by, and voted 
$100 for town expenses. There were but twenty-one voters present, 
and there were so few fit for office that several offices were assigned 
to one individual. The Kst of officers was : 

T. Eastman, Supervisor; J. V. Hopkins, Clerk; P. Maxfield, 
Treasurer; B. Hopkins, E. F. Tracy, P. Maxfield, and T. Eastman, 
Justices; D. Eealy, P. Maxfield, and Justus Stiles, Highway Com- 
missioners; B. Hopkins and E. Pearsons, Assessors; C. WUey, D. 
Stanton, S. Morse and E. Pearsons, Constables; B. Hopkins and 
P. Maxfield, Overseers of the Poor; T. Eastman and E. F. Tracy, 
School Inspectors; C. Wiley, over Eoad District Eo. 1; D. Eealy, 
over Eoad District No. 2; E. Pearsons, Poundma^er. 

In 1847 there were but twenty-eight voters, and T. Eastman 
was again elected Supervisor, Justice of the Peace, School Inspector 
and Poundmaster. 

In 1848 he went in again by acclamation, forty-three voters 
being present, and Mason Eastman was Clerk. We find new famUy 
names, in this year, on the hst, the Castles, Gardners, Garters, 
AveriUs, Streeters and Burlingames. 

In 1849 Dr. Timothy Eastman, who was also a Judge, was 
again elected Supervisor, &c., only thirty-four voters being present. 
Dennis A. Eeed became Clerk, S. Camp and Jacob Potts, Assessors; 
Wm. C. Comfort and Sylvester Jackson, Overseers of the Poor; 
and Henry Garter, Jr., School Inspector.. 

In 1850 it is gravely recorded that a certain motion by one G. 
W. Taylor " to aUow hogs weighing less than 100 pounds to run at 
large" was lost, probably because it would be too much trouble to 
catch and weigh them. Fifty-seven voters were present, and Dennis 
A. Eeed was elected Supervisor, H. Garter Clerk, Warren Streeter 
Treasurer, M. Eichards Highway Commissioner, and A. Peck 
School Inspector. 

The next year Timothy Eastman made a run for Supervisor but 
lost by three votes, W. C. Comfort being elected; Chauncey StUes 
was chosen Clerk, H. C. Durphy Highway Commissioner, and Jus- 
tice of the Peace along with N. C. Sevems. 

In 1852 seventy- two voters being present, Timothy Eastman 
secured 58, and W. C. Comfort 14 for Supervisor. Mark Eichards 
became Clerk, E Piatt, Treasurer: J. Potts, Justice; T. Eastman, 
School Inspector; J. T. Lawton and Jas. Hudson, Overseers of 
Poor. 

In 1853 $1,000 was raised for roads and bridges. Eighty- 
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three voters assembled and elected T. Eastman over H. C. Durpliy, 
who, however, got the Clerkship. 

In 1854-5 Simon Hazelton received all the votes for Super- 
visor. 

In 1856 Hazelton was again elected, H. C. Durphy being 
Clerk, Justus Stiles, Treasurer; Hubertus Fish and A. B. Sumner, 
Justices of the Peace. 

Great interest appears to have been taken in the election of 
1857, 233 votes being cast, of which Jas. Sawygr received 147 for 
Supervisor to 86 for S. Hazelton ; J. A. Walter became Clerk, J. 
Stiles, Treasurer; J. G. Cilley became Justice of the Peace, 0. B. 
Shaw, School Inspector. 

In 1858 the former election was reversed, Hazelton got 131 
and Sawyer 117 for Supervisor. J. A. Walter became Clerk, Jos- 
eph Brown, Treasurer, by six votes over Justus Stiles; J. G. Col- 
grove, School Inspector. 

In 1859 Jas. Sawyer received 123 votes for Supervisor to J. A. 
Walter's 88. Mark Eichards got the Clerkship. There seems to 
have been some difficulty this year owing to the Supervisor failing 
to qualify, and at a special meeting held in June he was reelected, 
and yet it is recorded that J. A. Luther took the oath of office as 
Supervisor. 

In 1860 the meeting was held at CoopeiviUe, 190 voters being 
present. A. B. Sumner was elected over S. Hazelton for Supervis- 
or, M. Eichards, Clerk, and C. S. Stiles, Treasurer. 

In 1861 the election was very close, A. B. Sumner received 90 
votes and H. C. Durphy 88; Joel A. Walter became Clerk, C. S. 
Stiles, Treasurer; Simon Hazelton and Jas. Cilley, Justices. 

In 1862 A. B. Sumner again gains the Supervisorship by 96 
votes to H. C. Durphy's 73. 

In 1863 Joel A. Walter became Supervisor by 123 to 86 for 
S. Hazelton, C. B. Shaw became clerk, A. Sumner, Treasurer. At 
a special meeting on the 4th of January, 1864, f 100 bonus was 
voted to each volunteer. 

J. A. Walter was reelected Supervisor, Joseph Brown, Clerk; 
A. B. Sumner, Treasurer; E. B. Hanchett, Highway Commission- 
er; A. Peck and E. Piatt, Overseers of Poor. 

In 1865 Wales F. Storrs was elected Supervisor; C. S. Stiles, 
Clerk; E. E. Ford, Treasurer; G. W. Danforth and Marvel Garri- 
son, Justices. 

In 1866, there being 212 voters, W. F. Storrs received 140 
for the Supervisorship and S. Hazelton 72. Joseph Brown was 
elected Clerk, W. S. Cole, Treasurer; H. S. Averill, Commissioner 
of Highways; Jas. CiUey and Joseph Brown, Justices of the Peace. 

In 1867 Storrs gained the Supervisorship after another contest 
with Hazelton, vote 136 to 131. 

In 1868 there was an increase in the votes cast, there being 
372 votes cast, and J. A. Walter received 196 against 176 for S. 
Hazelton; *Jos. Brown,, Clerk; and Clark Barnet, Treasurer. 

In 1869 Hazelton' s perseverance was rewarded by his election 
of 202 against 128 for J. A. Walter, John Spencer became Clerk, 
Thos. F. Easton, Treasurer; Thos.W. Lowe and J. B. Phillips, 
Justices of the Peace. There was a general change of officials this 
year. 

In 1880 there was great interest taken, 334 votes being cast. 
Hazelton was reelected by 207 against 127 for W. S. Cole; Joseph 
Brown, Clerk; D. E. Spencer, Treasurer. 

In 1881 Hiram Lull received 224 votes for Supervisor against 
127 for T. F. Easton. 

In 1872 G. T. Peck was elected Supervisor by 220 votes 
against 96 for S. Hazelton, but in the following year Hazelton was 
elected by a large majority. 



Joel A. Walter then entered upon a long term of the Super- 
visorship during 1874-5-6-7-8. 

In 1879 E. Thayer was elected by 9 votes over G. J. Sherman. 
Joseph Brown, Clerk; W. E. Baronett, Treasurer. 

In 1880 E. Thayer was reelected Supervisor, and in 1881 the 
officials were: E. Thayer, Supervisor; Joseph Brown, Clerk; T. 
M. Eeed, Treasurer; A. Lawton, Commissioner of Highways; J. V. 
B. Goodrich, Justice of the Peace; N. Garrison, Supt. of Schools; 
W. T. Stamp, School Inspector; John Newland, Drain Commis- 
sioner; P. E. Averill, J. M. Peterson, *C. Watt and N. Garrison, 
Constables. 

Among the earhest settlers were Dr. Scran ton, who gave his 
own name to what is now Eastmanville, and J. V. Hopkins, who 
settled in 1835; J. Simons and J. Crickmore were also early settlers. 

The township contains three villages, of which the first is 

DENNISON, 

a small place about three miles west of Cooperville in the D., G. 
H. & M. railroad, containing half a dozen houses, railway station, 
post office, and steam saw mil). 

On the Grand Eiver is the village of 



EASTMANVILLE. 

which was settled at an early day, about 1835, by Dr. Scranton, 
formerly of Port Sheldon, taking up a pre-emption there, and call- 
ing the place Scranton. J. V. Hopkins and Benjamin Hopkins 
and family from Canada were also among the early settlers. 

But the chief historical family that have made their residence 
there have been the 

EASTMANS. 

Dr. Timothy Eastman was from Maine, and came at first to 
Grand Haven in 1835, engaging in the practice of his profession. 
The Eastmans trace their descent to Eoger Eastman, who was bom 
in Wales in 1611, and immigrated to Salisbury, Mass., in 1640. 
Dr. Timothy Eastman was the fourth in descent from this Eoger, 
and was born Jan. 17, 1798, and on the 18th of Oct. 1825, he mar- 
ried May Jane Barker, then but 16 years of age, and who died in 
1858. The doctor pursued his medical studies in Boston, gradua- 
ting in 1822, and setthng first in Maine. He removed to the wil- 
derness of Ottawa County in 1835, and after an active and useful 
life died at EastmanviUe in 1868, just one year after the death of 
his life-long friend, the Eev. Mr. Ferry. The only question of any 
importance on which they differed was that of the County seat, the 
Doctor, as was natural, being an ardent advocate of Eastmanville, 
while Mr. Ferry was just as strenuous in the cause of Grand Haven. 
But the slight estrangement from this cause was but temporary, 
and they died warm, mutual friends. 

The surviving children of Dr. Eastman are George, born May 
29, 1828, who is a prominent lumberman and agriculturist in Eob- 
inson Township, and Galen, bom July 8, 1829, and who married 
Dec. 14, 1858, Mary L., youngest daughter of Eev. Mr. Ferry. He 
is now Indian agent to the Navahoes, while his family reside in 
the Haven. He has been prominent in the development of the 
county as a merchant, lumberer, editor and real estate orpeator. 

Dr. Eastman was a man highly respected, and useful in many 
ways, and his memory as a pioneer is cherished by the early set- 
tlers. He had a very versatile mind, as is verj^ evident from various 
and diverse duties he performed in those early days. He was a 
skillful physician, a good Judge of Probate, an excellent land sur- 
veyor, and a keen pohtician and prominent representative. 

Eastmanville had an active existence, as it was well situated on 
the north bank of Grand Eiver, far enough from Grand Haven and 
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Grand Eapids to be a sort of half-way distributing point for all the 
country north and south of it, as well as to a great extent east and 
west. There were lively times then in the village, and ambitious 
schemes for its advancement loomed up. But the course of the 
railway, three miles north, has built up Cooperville, and left East- 
manville to a fate somewhat similar to Lamont. However, there is 
considerable business done in the village, and there is a graded 
school, two churches, good general stores, drug store and post office. 
In 1876 Eev. J. J. Bennett was the Congregational minister, 
Goldboroiigh, Niles %nd Slocum (now of Lamont) were the physi- 
cians, G. Vannett, hotel proprietor; W. Watt, wagon maker; Wag- 
ner Bros, had a general store, planing and handle mill; H. S. Taft, 
grocer and druggist; Griffith & Watson, flouring mill; E. Mayes, Jus- 
tice of the peace and real estate agent; T. Hefferan, lumber manufac- 
turer; H. Lull & Son, lumber; M. &N. Garrison and E. Ackerman, 
carpenters, and E. Crandall and H. Egleston, blacksmiths. 

EASTMANVTLLE FLOUKING MmL 

was built in 1873 by Griffin and Watson (Frank F., who had come 
to Eastmanville the year previous), and in 1880 Mr. Griffin's interest 
was purchased by Ozro C. Lull. The building is forty by sixty feet, 
with a sixty horse-power engine, and a capacity of 200 bushels per 
day. The flour is of a superior quahty, and finds a ready sale in 
Muskegon and Grand Haven and near home. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

We now proceed to give biographical sketches of some of the 
prominent residents of the village : 

Ozro C. Lull, son of H. Lull, was born in Erie County, N. Y., 
in 1845; came to Eastmanville in 1865, and went into the flouring 
business in 1880 with Mr. Watson, and by his energy has managed 
to do a successful business. 

Thoivias Hefferan, manufacturer and dealer in all kinds of hard 
and soft lumber, and in farm wagons, was born in Washington 
County, N. Y., in 1831, coming to this State in 1842, and to East- 
manville in 1848, and was employed by Dr. Eastman for three years, 
then by Galen Eastman as clerk and manager of his lumber interest 
in Chicago. In 1858 he returned to Eastmanville in the employ of 
the Eastmans for seven years, when he went into business for him- 
self, also deahng extensively in real estate, and being very successful 
in all his operations. He is looked up to by the community as a 
man of honor and abiHty. 

Adam Wagner, Postmaster at JEastmanville, was born 1831 in 
Germany; emigrated to Ohio in 1851, and to Ottawa in 1855, work- 
ing at first clearing the farm of his brother John, and afterwards 
worked in Galen Eastman's store. In 1868 entered into company 
with Messrs. Thayer and Eastman as general merchants. In two 
years Mr. Thayer retired, and in another two years Mr. Eastman's 
brother went in, and the firm name was Eastman Bros. & Wagner 
until 1871, when the Eastmans retired and John Wagner went in, the 
firm name being Wagner Bros, until 1879. Bince that time the 
whole business has been in the hands of Adam Wagner. In 1868 
he was appointed Postmaster, having previously been clerk to Tim- 
othy Eastman, his predecessor. He has also had the ferry since 
1868. He was married in 1869 to Miss Eunice Thayer, and has a 
family of six children. He takes an active interest in all pubhc 
matters, and has the respect and esteem of aU his neighbors. His 
success in life may be attributed to sterhng honesty united with 
great energy of character. He takes a warm interest in Free Ma- 
sonry, and is master of the lodge in his village. 

John Wagner was bom in Prussia in 1825; came to Allendale 



in 1840^ setthng on Section 10, working at shingle making. In 
1863 he worked for Galen Eastman, and in 1871 bought out G. 
Eastman's share in Eastman & Wagner's general store, and in 1879 
he sold it to his brother and went into the wood, bark and tie busi- 
ness, and also with his brother runs a planing mill. He has been 
a successful and energetic man. Married in 1852 Miss Lucinda 
West and has one son, John A., bom in 1854, who has been in the 
store ever since he was old enough to do any business. 

Among the new mercantile estabhshments is that of Wagner & 
Wells, dealers in general hardware, stoves, flour and feed, who 
commenced Nov. 1, 1881, and who have a well-filled store. They 
expect soon to work up a good trade, as they have secured pubhc 
confidence. 

Mr. E. H. Wells was born in Yates County, N. Y., in 1853, 
and is son of G. M. Wells, who settled in this county in 1859. Mr. 
Wells lived at home until he was twenty-three years of age, and has 
since that time resided in Eastmanville. In 1876 he married Miss 
Eva L. Griffith, of Ottawa County, Six months previous to engag- 
ing in his present business, he was employed by the Gold and Silver 
Plating Company of Adrian. Mr. Wells has received a hberal edu- 
cation, and has taught school five years. 

J. A. Wagner, son of John Wagner, was bom in 1854 in Allen- 
dale. In 1871 he was employed in Wagner & Eastman's store at 
Eastmanville, remaining there [^until Sept. 1, 1874, when he went 
into business for himself in the same building as he now occupies, 
but in 1881 was obliged to relinquish business, and worked for the 
Adrian Plating Company until Nov. 1st, when he resumed business, 
taking in as partner Mr. Wells, whose sister Juha he had married 
in 1879. 

Dr. p. L. Goldborough, Eastmanville, was bom in Nottingham, 
Eng.jin 1837,and when 16 years of age ent^ed the office of Dr. Worth, 
of Nottingham, remaining three years, and attended King's Medical 
College, London,for three years more. He came to St. Louis in 1858 
and graduated at McDowell's CoUege in that city. He commenced 
practice in 1859 at St. Louis, and at the beginning of the war was 
detailed a^ Assistant Surgeon in the Western department, remain- 
ing until the close of the war. His health having suffered he trav- 
eled, making a specialty of the eye and ear, until 1875, when he 
permanently settled at Eastmanville, where he enjoys an extensive 
and lucrative practice, which, from his great skill and experience 
he deserves. He married, in 1875, Miss Sophronia Derby, of Grand 
Eapids, and has one son, Edwin, born in 1877. 

Edwin THAYER,real estate dealer, was born in Hillsdale Co., Mich., 
in 1840, and settled in Eastmanville with his father, Ezra Thayer in 
1849, afterwards moving to Southern Michigan and returning in 1868. 
He received a liberal education, having attended Hillsdale College for 
two years ; was with Wagner & Eastman in the mercantile business 
for two years, and since then has been successfully engaged in han- 
dling real estate. Was elected Supervisor in 1879, and still holds 
the office. He married, in 1870, Miss Cunningham, and has one 
son and one daughter. Mr. Thayer has about 1,000 acres of land 
in Polkton, and also many other farms and pine lands throughout 
the State. He has the weU-deserved confidence of aU his fellow 
citizens. 

D. E. Spencer, retired farmer, was born in Jefferson County, 
N. Y., in 1835, coming to Eastmanville in 1863, where he purchased . 
property and resided two years. He then moved to his farm in 
section 34, where he remained until 1880, then selhng out and mov- 
ing into Eastmanville, and hves surrounded by his friends. 

E. Kinney, hotel keeper and shoemaker, was bom in the North 
of Ireland in 1816; when sixteen years of age joined the British 
army and served nearly ten years, going to the West Indies for 
three years, and thence to Montreal until discharged, being Master 
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Shoemaker during that time, and holding the position of full Ser- 
geant. He married, in 1 51, Miss Ehza Foster, of New York, and 
has five children. Came to Eastmanville first in 1855, and with 
some exceptions has been there ever since. 



COOPEKYILLE. 

This lively and rapidly increasing village is situated on the line 
of the D., G. H. & M. Eailroad, and is the chief station for business 
between Grand Haven and the Eapids. Eeal estate sells well, bus- 
iness is hvely and increasing, houses are going up on every side, 
and altogether, in 1881-2, Cooperville is enjoying an era of prosper- 
ity. It has some fine business estabhshments, but time will be 
necessary to improve many of the buildings, which are mostly of 
wood. There is nothing to hinder Cooperville from becoming a 
place of considerable importance, as it is situated at sufficient dis- 
tance from rivals in the midst of a rich farming country to be free 
to develop itself, especially if manufactures are introduced. 

The founder of the village was Benjamin F. Cooper, who, in 
the spring of 1845 purchased the section on which Cooperville now 
stands, but it remained untouched until the railroad went through. 
He then offered, as an inducement, to give the railway company the 
undivided one-half of the 160 acres if they would locate a depot 
there and call it Cooperville. He then sent two sons to start the 
place. They built a saw mill, started a store, struggled on for years, 
failed, and went back to Utica, N. Y. Mr. Cooper became discour- 
aged and did no more, and after his death the property was sold to 
W. F. Storrs, George W. Danforth, Charies Hosmer and A. C. EUis 
and the place began to grow and develop into importance. 

A good deal of money has been expended in draining Cooper- 
ville, and the front street gravelled from pits in Ada twenty miles 
off. 

Seventeen years ago Cooperville had but two or three houses in 
it. These were a portion of the -National Hotel, a small grist and 
saw-mill, owned by Storrs, of Grand Haven, and a shanty near 
where 0. G. Wilson's dwelling now is. 

The growth of the village has been steady and uniform as the 
development of the agricultural resources of the surrounding coun- 
try is the chief factor in its prosperity. Mr. Watson and his family 
have done much to develop the place, and are among the early set- 
tlers. Mr. Storrs, of Grand Haven, was a useful citizen and left in 
1871. 

The first store>as owned by Mr. Danforth, of Iowa, and the 
building is now owned by W. H. Blanchard. 

The village was incorporated by act No. 208 of the Legislature 
of 1871, and consists of portions of Sections 23, 24, 25 and 26 of 
the Township of Polkton. 

The first meeting was held at the school on the first Monday 
in March. Simon Hazleton, Albert Lawton and Thomas Watson 
were Inspectors of Elections, and W. G. Watson Clerk. Ninety- 
five votes were cast, and W. G. Watson was elected President, Joseph 
Brown Eecorder, and S. Hazelton, H. W. McBryer, J. H. Her- 
mance, A. Lawton, W. F. Storrs and N. J. Benedict, Trustees; 
Thomas Watson, Assessor, and W. McEwing, Treasurer. 

In 1881 the officers were: J. V. B. Goodrich, President; E. 
LiUie, Eecorder; W.E.Watson, Treasurer; T. M. Eeed, Assessor; 
I. J. Thompson, J. H. Hermance, F. D. Smith, J. E. Eice, and G. 
L. Eoot, Trustees. The salaries were: For Marshal, |25 and 
fees; Eecorder, f 15; Assessor, |20, and Treasurer, $5. 

In 1882 the officers are: President of the Village, Oscar F. 
Conkling; Eecorder, Eo swell Lillie ; Treasurer, G. W. Watrous. 
In 1867 there was but one hotel, three general stores, a tannery 



and several mechanical shops. The Postmaster was William Wil- 
son, who, with EHsha Brace, carried on a general store, and G. W. 
Danforth had another store, and Warren LilHe the third. James 
Cilley was lawyer, S. Hazelton Justice of the Peace, Eev. Daniel B. 
Lawton was Methodist minister, J. Newton kept the Cooperville 
House, W. Storrs & Son were dealers in lumber, Phelps Brothers 
had the tannery. The carpenters were Joseph Brown, J. S. Van 
Gordon and Joel A. Walter. S. Eandall and S. Treloar were the 
blacksmiths. 

In 1877 we find J. H. Hermance has a grist and saw miU, T. 
M. Eeed has the National Hotel, and Chas. Smith the Temperance 
House; Eev. C. C.Faro (Methodist) and C. S. Gitchill (Free Meth- 
odist), are the clergymen; J. N. Cloud is jeweller, W. G. & J. Wat- 
son and Chas. Squier have general stores; the lawyers are G. A. 
Farr and Eoswell Lilhe; the physicians. Dr. Austin and Dr. Shel- 
don; L. Parker & Son have hardware, and B. F. Treat is photogra- - 
pher and dentist. 

NEWSPAPEES 

The first newspaper in Cooperville was started in 1875 by H. 
Potts, now of the Courier -Journal, of Grand Haven, who first 
started the Ottawa County Courier at Nunica, and transferred it to 
Cooperville, running it for several years, thence he took it to Spring 
Lake and after two years took it to Grand Haven in 1880. Coop- 
erville was without a press for three years, when in the Spring of 
1880 Mr. Smith, of Grand Eapids, issued three numbers of a news- 
paper and left suddenly. 

W. G. Barnes, the present proprietor of the Observer then came 
in, and after a severe struggle has succeeded in placing his paper on 
a firm foundation, enjoying the confidence and support of the whole 
community. The circulation is 500 and is increasing; politics, 
neutral. 

The churches of Cooperville are the Methodist Episcopal, the 
Free Methodists, the Adventists, and the Protestant Episcopahans. 
The first church was built by the CongregationaHsts, with the 
privilege of the Methodist Episcopal church using it once in two 
weeks, but in 1875 the Congregationahsts having dwindled away, 
the edifice was purchased by the Methodists, who had started their 
class in 1866. The original class were: Walter McEwing and wife, 
Eoswell Toothacre and wife, Eobert Martin and wife, Mrs. Sours, 
Mrs. Austin and two others. For two years meetings were held in 
private houses, and then in a hall over a store. 

The Seventh Day Adventists have congregations at Grand 
Eapids, BlendoD, Allendale, Wright, Eavenna, Cooperville, Twin 
Lake, &c. 

Dr. Sherman, now of Utah Territory, was the first physician, 
and Dr. Sheldon is also one of the first settlers, also John McEwan. 
The population is 800. It has one brick school building, 226 
scholars and three teachers. It is a plain but substantial struc- 
ture costing 15000. The first principal was Milo D. Anderson, who 
remained two years, and was succeeded by Geo. A. Farr. It has 
a lodge of the Knights of Honor, with J. J. Austin, Dictator; andE. 
Lilhe, Eeporter. There are two steam grist mihs, one steam saw 
mill, and one wagon factory, three dry goods and general stores, 
two grocery and drug stores, one drug store, one hardware store, 
two harness and three shoe shops, four blacksmith shops, two 
hotels— the Maxfield House and National Hotel — three attorneys, 
James Cilley, J. V. B. Goodrich and E. LiUie. It also has a post- 
office. 

We now proceed to five brief sketches of prominent citizens. 

Joseph Bkown, post master at CooperviUe, came to Polkton 

April, 1850, and settled at ^Cooperville in 1864, and was appointed 

post master in 1867. He was bom in Frankhn County, Mass., in 

1825, and removed to Pennsylvania in 1831, and in May, 1861, en- 
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listed in the 3d Michigan Infantry, and was discharged Aug. 1863. 
He was wounded at the second battle of Bull Eun in the thigh, ly- 
ing on the battle ground for three days, and was then removed to the 
hospital. There are but two other men on record that were simi- 
larly wounded, and survived. Mr. Brown is a gentleman highly re- 
spected by all for his good quahties, and as an early pioneer has 
done his share in the development of this section. 

W. G-. Watson, merchant at Cooperville, came in 1867 from St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., and was elected a member of the village 
Board in 1869, also president of the same. Mr. Watson has shown 
great enterprise in the erection of buildings, and in doing on all oc- 
casions what he could for the advancement of Cooperville. 

C. E. Blakely, druggist at Cooperville, commenced business in 
1869, coming from Eockford, Mich., where he was born in 1847, 
and had been engaged in the drug business for thirteen years pre- 
vious. 

JuDsoN E. EiCE, merchant at Cooperville, came to the village 
in 1875, and went into business with W. G. Watson, as Watson, 
Eice, & Co., for three years. He was born in DeKalb County, N. Y., 
in 1844, Being of an ardent and patriotic disposition he made 
three attempts to enhst in the late war, but was twice rejected on 
account of being under age. In 1864 he was successful in getting 
into 106th N. Y. Infantry, and was discharged in July, 1865. He 
returned to New York and remained until 1875. After being at 
Cooperville for a time he was in business for a short time at White- 
hall and then came back. 

N. D. Maesh, furniture dealer at Cooperville, come in 1878 as 
pastor of the M. E. Church for two years, and is still a supernu- 
merary of the Michigan Conference. He was born in Union City, 
Mich., and removed to Ionia County, where he remained until he 
came to Cooperville. He married in 1861 Libbie M. Fegels, and 
has three sons and three daughters living. 

W. E. Griffin, retired merchant at CooperviUe, was born in 
Ireland in 1844, and came to N. Y. State in 1856. In 1862 he en- 
Hsted in the 9th N. Y. Cavalry, was wounded in 1864, and taken 
prisoner on the field, and detained ^Ye months in Libbie Prison 
from which he was paroled; he was discharged in Nov. 1864. He 
came to this section in 1865, and in i869 went into mercantile 
business in Cooperville in company with W. E. Watson. He 
married in 1869 Louisa J. Lawton. 

J. B. Watson, druggist at Cooperville, was born [in Edwards, 
St. Lawrence County, N. Y., coming here with his father, W. G. 
Watson, in 1867,working in the store until 1880, when he engaged 
in the drug business. He married Nov. 3, 1880, Mary Ackeley. Mr. 
Watson is a graduate in Pharmacy, is well skilled in his profession, 
and has received a liberal education. His establishment is 
thoroughly equipped, and a model of neatness. 

L. Parkek & Son, hardware merchants, came to Cooperville in 
1871 from Erie County, N. Y. L. Parker was bom in Cayuga Co., 
in 1806. The business was established five years before L. Parker, 
Sr., took an interest in it by purchasing the share of L. Parker. Jr., 
and continuing the business with his son E. Parker. They do a 
very extensive business in their Hne, giving general satisfaction to 
all their patrons. E. Parker was born in Erie county, N. Y., in 
1851, and married in 1872 Miss Sarah A. Lawton. 

0. G. Maxfield, of Maxfield House, Cooperville, was bom in 
St. Lawrence County, N. Y., in 1840, coming to Ottawa County in 
1844. He is by profession an engineer, and was in different locaH- 
ties in pursuit of his profession until 1870, when he married Elzora 
Eudd, of Chicago, and rented a hotel, the Eastmanville House, at 
Cooperville. After two years in this, he rented a hotel in Grand 
Eapids, and afterwards bought a hotel here, which was burned in 
January, 1881, when he rebuilt the same summer a spacious house. 



weU fitted up, opening it in September. He enHsted in 1862 m the 
5th Michigan Eifle Corps, and was honorably discharged in June 
1865. 

E. 0. Phillips, Cooperville, came here in November, 1856, from 
AUegan County, Mich. He was bom in Cass County, Mich., in ^ 
1845, and has by his own efforts succeeded in acquiring quite a 
competence. He was married in 1867 to Emma S. EUis, of Cooper- 
ville. Mr. PhiUips is largely interested in pine lands and real 
estate, and is a good type of the successful American business man. 

EoBEET Gkaham, of Coopcrville, was bom in Ontario, in 1840. 
He came to Ottawa County in 1858, enHsted in 1861 in the 3d 
Michigan Infantry, was wounded in the first day's battle of the Wil- 
demess, and was taken with his regiment to Cold Harbor, when he 
was discharged. In nine months he enHsted in the Hancock Vet- 
eran Corps, remaining in the service one year. He is proprietor of 
the only biUiard and sample room in Cooperville. Was married in 
1873 to Margaret Malone, of Polkton. 

J. y. B. Goodrich, attorney at law, was born in Onondaga Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 10, 1839. In 1851 he removed to Homer and attended 
the Courtland Academy. In 1858 he settled in Lenawee County, 
Mich., and from there, in 1861, he enHsted in the 4th Michigan In- 
fantry, serving bravely until the close of the war, with the exception 
of one year from being disabled by a severe wound received at Mal- 
vern HiU July 1, 1862. In 1865 he went to Oakland, California, 
and there practiced law for ten years, also carrying on business as 
builder, being County Clerk for four years. He was elected in 1878 
President of the viUage, which office he stiU retains, and also that 
of Justice of the Peace, to which he was elected in 1880. He mar- 
ried in 1860 Miss Carrie, of Oakland, Cal, and their children are : 
Herman, born Nov. 6, 1865; Miner, Nov. 5, 1875; Verna A„ April 
29,1878. 

THEOPmLus M. Eeed, of Cooperville, was bom in Wayne Co., 
N. Y., July 13, 1838. In 1852 he removed to Branch County, in 
this State, and two years aft«r removed to Cascade, Kent County. 
After a stay of another year he went to Paris, and in January, 
1874, came to his present place of residence, CooperviUe, where he 
has ever since been actively engaged in the livery business. He 
keeps the only hearse in town, and makes a specialty of the com- 
mercial livery trade. In 1880 he was elected Township Treasurer, 
and has been re-elected in 1881, when he was also appointed Deputy 
Sherijff. April 14, 1861, he married Miss Eosa A. Eoath, and has 
two children: Elroy M., born March 22, 1862, and Eose Iva, Sept. 
26, 1863. 

B. F. Teeat, photographer and dentist, was bom in Alleghany 
County, N. Y., Nov. 26, 1828. At eighteen years of age he went to 
Ashtabula County, Ohio, engaging in the profession of dentistry. 
In ten years he removed to Pontiac, Mich., engaging in the same 
business until the breaking out of the war, when in 1862 he enHsted 
in the 1st Michigan Cavalry, and served until the close of tKe war. 
In February, 1865 he was promoted to be second Heutenant. He 
then went to Oil City, and then to WhitehaU, Mich., and finally 
settled in CooperviUe in 1875, and opened an art gallery, where he 
takes photographs in fine style, and also practices dentistry, being 
the only dentist and photographer in the viUage. He has just re- 
fitted and enlarged his gaHery, which is 16x34 feet. He was mar- 
ried in 1875, and has six children. 

Ezra Walling, M. D., Cooperville, was born in Otsego County, 
N. Y., Dec. 27, 1824, educated there and at Delhi Academy, studied 
medicine with his uncle. Dr. Wm. Knapp, of Waverly, N. Y., and 
attended Long Island CoUege Hospital in 1854-5-6. practiced 
for a short time in his native place, thence to Plainfield, Mich., in 
1856, and did the whole range of practice there; seven years after 
moved to Berlin, in Wright Township, and in March, 1881, came to 
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Cooperville, where he was already known from his practice extend- 
ing there. He takes a leading part in surgical operations, having a 
natural aptitude for that branch of medicine. 

Wm. H. Blanchard, carpenter and builder, Cooperville, was 
*born at Albany, N. Y., in 1814, left when young, and resided in 
Lockport, where he married April 18, 1841, Miss Maria Connit, who 
died in 1871. Mr. Blanchard removed to St. Joseph County, Mich., 
1861, coming to Talmadge in 1863, and was so honored with the 
confidence of the people that he was elected Treasurer for six terms. 
He married in October, 1873, Miss Mary Weatherwax, by whom he 
has 'one son, Elmer H., born Feb. 16, 1875. He removed to Coop- 
erville in 1873, and has been engaged in the erection of many of 
the best buildings. 

J. J. Austin, M. D., settled in Cooperville in 1873, and was 
born in Onondaga County, N. Y., in 1843, and hved in Oswego 
County fifteen years previous to coming to Cooperville. He studied 
medicine with his father, a skillful physician, in 1867-8, and gradu- 
at the medical college m 1872. The doctor has secured an exten- 
sive practice which success is well deserved. Was married in 1874 
to Miss Ellen Allen, of this county, and has one daughter. 

Geo. H. Woodward, grain merchant, was born in Ottawa County 
in 1849, removed to Kent County in 1866, and engaged with his 
father in the purchase of grain and produce. He then removed his 
sphere of operations to Oceana County, where the father still re- 
mains, the son retaining an interest in the business. In 1879 they 
purchased the Cooperville elevator, and to this part of the business 
the son devotes special attention. He was married in 1871 to Viola 
Yorhees, of this county. 

The father, George W., settled in Ottawa County in 1847, 
coming from Chautauqua County, N. Y., and in 1862 enhsted in 
the 1st Michigan Engineers and Mechanics, but in about eighteen 
months was discharged for disabihty. He then assisted in organ- 
izing a company in the 21st Michigan Infantry, and received com- 
mission as second heutenant, remaining with the regiment until the 
close of the war, when he held the commission of major. Soon 
after he was elected County Treasurer, showing the confidence and 
esteem of his fellow citizens. 

Wn.TJAM Sherman, was born in Canada in 1840, came to this 
State in 1860, engaging in farming and many other enterprises, and 
is at present lessee of the National Hotel, Cooperville. 

EoswELL LmLiE, attorney at law, was born in Wright Town- 
ship in 1847, and has always resided in Ottawa County. He gradu- 
ated from the State Agricultural College, and at Michigan Univer- 
sity, in 1872, and after engaging a few months in teaching, entered 
into the practice of law in Cooperville, dealing extensively in real 
estate and, money loaning, and doing the leading business in fire 
insurance. He is also a partner with Mr. McNaughton in the agri- 
cultural implement business. 

Herbert Eussell, barber and band-master, was born in Eaton 
County, Mich., in 1852, and learned the carriage painting trade, 
working at it until 1879, when he learned barbering, opening a shop 
in Cooperville. He has organized and leads the village cornet band 
of eight pieces, it being the first and only band in the place. 

J. N. Cloud, jeweller, Cooperville, was born in Norwich, Vt., in 
1844, and at eighteen years of age moved to Chicago, where he was 
four years' learning his trade. In 1866 he moved to Grand Haven, 
opening a jewelry estabhshment there, and in 1871 came to Cooper- 
ville, where he has the best estabhshment in the village. He mar- 
ried, in 1871, Miss Helen F. Fisk. He has been very enterprising 
in the erection of numerous buildings, and has helped to build up 
the village. 

W. H. Taylor, wagon-maker, was born at Detroit in 1840, and 
settled at Oakland, Mich., in 1853, learning the carpenter trade. 



He married in 1862, and in 1881 came to Cooperville, working in 
Mr. Trealor's wagon shop, and in August went into business for 
himself, manufacturing and doing a general repairing business, in 
which he gives general satisfaction. 

Charles Hosmer, carpenter and builder, Cooperville, was bom 
in Vermont in 1814, thence removed to New York, remaining there 
many years, and in 1865 settled in Cooperville, engaging in con- 
tracting and building. He is the principal contractor in the village. 

John Johnson, lumberman and farmer, was bom in Ireland in 
1820, came^'to New York State in 1827, and shortly after went to 
Ohio, where he was interested in several mills. He came to Cooper- 
ville in 1858, setthng on Section 13, taking charge of the "Cooper 
miU," which he subsequently purchased, as well as the miU at Den- 
nison Postoffice, and now owns a portable mill on Section 2. He 
married,[in 1850, Miss Nancy Marshall, and has four son s^and three 
daughters. He is a prominent and successful citizen. 

Col. S. Eandall, retired farmer, was bom in Chnton County, 
N. Y., in 1807, and in 1822 enhsted in the 253d New York Mihtia, 
and in 1857 was elected Colonel of the same. In 1852 he came to 
Polkton, and in 1871 retired from his farm and opened a blacksmith 
shop in Cooperville, selhng out in June, 1881. He was married in 
1839, and is an old and respected citizen. 

James Higgins was born in Ireland in 1846, came to Cooper- 
ville in 1874, married Miss Maggie Welch in the same year, and 
four years after engaged in the restaurant business at Nunica, and 
in 1881 went into business here. Has four children. 

Adelmer Wells is patentee of a new process of graining and 
painting on wood,Cooperville,which he invented in the spring of 1881, 
and in June received a patent, and has sold already, at remunera- 
tive rates, several States, and many counties in Michigan. It an- 
swers the purpose of paint^and varnish at one-fourth the cost. He 
is a skillful painter of many years' standing. In 1874 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Louisa H. Covey, of this county. 



POLKTON TOWNSHIP BIOGEAPHICAL. 

Geert W. Horlings was born in HoUand in 1825, and came to 
Polkton with his father in 1849, who was killed by the fall of a tree 
in 1850. They settled on a farm in Section 25, where he resided 
until his death, which occurred November 7, 1881, from the kick of 
a horse, to the rearing of which animals he devoted special attention, 
as well as to the culture of bees, in which he was very skillful and 
successfTil. His sudden demise was a shock to the community, as 
he was held in universal esteem. His mourning widow and family, 
consisting of four sons and one daughter, live on the farm. 

Daniel Eealey, farmer, was born in Germany in 1818, and 
came to Eastern Michigan in^l832, and in 1837 settled on what is 
now the County Poor Farm, selling it in 1866 and moving to the 
Dr. Eastman place, adjoining Eastmanville. He is one of the three 
voters who voted at the first town meeting. He married, in 1843, 
Miss Sarah Hatch, and has four children. He is an old and re- 
spected citizen. 

Geert Eankans, farmer and dealer in musical and agricultural 
implements, was bom in Holland in 1841; came to America in 
1843, settling in this county in 1861, and in 1870 commenced han- 
dling musical instruments, with headquarters at Holland and Grand 
Eapids. He married, in 1861, Cordelia Whitkup. Mr. E. has an 
agricultural warehouse in Cooperville, and is a man of great energy 
and enterprise. 

H. C. DuRPHY is a native of Massachusetts, where he was bom 
in 1816, and was connected with a woolen manufactory there. He 
settled on a farm in Section 22, Polkton, in 1849, and has three 
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sons, Lyman E., W. H. and D. A., who still live on the same beau- 
tiful farm, while he now resides in Northern Michigan. His son 
Lyman went to work as night operator for the D. & M. road at 
Nunica, and was afterwards station master at CooperviUe, hut re- 
signed on account of ill-health, and returned to the paternal farm. 

Joel A. WalIek, retired farmer, came to CooperviUe in 1855 
from Tioga County, N. Y., where he was bom in 1820. Has 
worked for many years as carpenter. He was married in 1841 to 
Louisa A. Durphy. He is one of the early pioneers of this place, 
and helped to erect the first frame building here. Was Town Clerk 
for seven years, and afterwards Supervisor for nine years. In 1881 
he was elected Highway Commissioner, all of which goes to show 
the estimation in which he is held by his neighbors. He has one 
daughter and one son, who occupies the homestead about two miles 
northwest of CooperviUe. 

Alex A. Noble, farmer, was bom in St. Lawrence County, N. 
Y., in 1831, and came to Polkton in 1863, settling on Section 11, 
where he has remained ever since, being highly successful in his 
operations. In 1859 he was married to Almona J. Hayden, of St. 
Lawrence County, N. Y., by whom he has two sons, WilHs J., and 
Joseph, and two daughters, Lucy and EUen. 

W. J. CoNKLiNG, farmer, was bom in Cayuga County, N. Y., in 
1830, and came to Ottawa in 1854, settling on his present farm in 
Polkton in 1859. He married, in 1855, Miss Louisa MarshaU, by 
whom he has two sons and one daughter. He has taken a keen 
interest in agriculture, being^ President ©f the County Society for 
four years. 

Alex A. Saliers, farmer and lumberman, was born in Vermont 
in 1833, came to Ottawa in 1853 and worked at his trade of car- 
penter until 1855, first settling at Lamont, where he improved a 
farm, but now resides on Section 10 Polkton. Enlisted August 16, 
1862, and served three years in the late war. He was married in 
1853 and has three children. Has had a portable saw miU on his 
place since 1871, with an Atlas engine of twenty-five horse-power 
and cutting about 10,000 feet per day. 

3. B. Hanchett, farmer, on Section 20, was born in Tioga Co., 
N. Y., in 1825, and died in 1872. His widow stiU resides on the 
estate of 240 acres, and manages the farm, which is in exceUent 
condition. She has two daughters and one son. 



John Vine, farmer in Section 34, was bom at Albany, N. Y., 
in 1836, and came to Polkton in 1864, purchasing his present farm. 
He married, in 1862, Miss Clara J. Sylvester, and although they 
have no famUy of their own, such is their benevolence and love of 
chUdren that they have adopted five chUdren, of whom the oldest is 
only thirteen years of age. 

J. McCakthy, farmer on Sec. 17, was born in Ireland in 1841 ; in 
1851 came to New York, and in three years moved to Grand Haven, 
engaging in lumbering. He settled on his farm in 1869, and has 
been successful in business. He was married in 1868 mnd has five 
children. 

Carl Sghafer, farmer, bom in Prussia 1825, came to America 
in 1852, with his wife and family. Settled on his present farm in 
1868, and has ever since been engaged in farming and stump ex- 
tracting. He has a fine famUy of nine children. 

John Spence, born in Jefferson Co., N. Y., 1842, came to Ot- 
tawa Co., m 1867, and cleared up a farm in section 34, Polkton. He 
had the misfortune to lose his first wife shortly after his marriage in 
1870, and in 1871 married Miss Jane A. Northrup, by whom he has 
six chUdren. He enhsted Aug. 1862, in 103rd Ohio Infantry, and 
was discharged April 1865, was wounded at Chattanooga. He is 
now engaged in tubular weU business in connection with L. Parker 
& Son. 

L. E. Lull, lumberman and farmer, on section 2, township 
7, bom in northeastern Pennsylvania in 1847, settling in Eastman- 
viUe in 1865. At the age of 18 he commenced business for himself, 
and has now a finely improved estate, and does logging business for 
Senator Ferry, putting in about seven mUlion feet eaoh winter. He 
was married in 1867 to Miss Lucy Hymes, of Oswego, N. Y., and 
has three chUdren. He is one of the enterprising men of this 
county. 

James Fitzpatkick, farmer, on section 18, bom in Ireland 1838, 
came to New York in 1851, and thirteen years after came to Spring 
Lake, working at lumbering for ten years, also dealing in real estate, 
and stiU owns considerable viUage property in Spring Lake and 
Grand Haven. He settled on his present farm in 1873. He was 
married in 1872, to Miss Julia Glenn, and has ^ye children. He is 
a man highly respected and has held many minor offices in the town- 
ship. 
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CROCKERY TOWNSHIP. 



The word Crockery in the Ottawa language is JVunica, which is 
said to be a corruption of menonica, which signifies the clay used by 
the Indians in the manufacture of their earthenware. Others de- 
rive the name of the township from a large amount of Indian pot- 
tery found on the banks of Crockery Creek. 

This township has not the regulation breadth owing to its south- 
ern side being bounded by the river, which leaves a breadth of but 
five and one half miles. It is on the northern tier of towns and hes 
between Spring Lake and Polkton. It is weU watered, the main 
drainage being into the Grand Eiver, and the chief stream Crockery 
Creek, which traverses the eastern portion. Most of the township 
has been pine and hemlock land, with here and there oak openings, 
and heavy timber. The lumbering interest is now giving way to 
farming and fruit raising. 

In 1874 the township had 3,883 acres improved, and produced 
3,000 bushels of wheat, 8,368 bushels of corn, 10,000 bushels of 
other grain, 10,000 bushels of potatoes, 2,000 tons hay, 4,000 lbs 
wool, 24,000 pounds of butter, 7,000 pounds of maple sugar, and 
f 5,500 worth of fruit. Population, 1,124, real and personal prop- 
erty 1248,231. 

In 1880 there was a population of 1,240, of which Nunica had 
297 and Spoonville 56, 

NUNICA 

is the principal township center, has about 400 inhabitants and was 
platted by Henry Ernst in 1865. Until a few months ago it was at 
the junction of the D. & M. E. E., with the railway from HoUand 
to Muskegon, but the track of the latter is now removed. It has a 
good school house and several good church edifices, also two dry 
goods, one hardware, one drug and three jewelry stores; three wagon, 
three blacksmith, two shoe and one harness shops, two hotels, and 
a grist mill is being erected. 

SETTLEMENT. 

The first white settler was Manly Patchin, in *1836, next came 
Wm. Hathaway, Jr., and Josephus Hathaway in 1839, Chas. T. 
Gibbs, from Grand Haven, came into Crockery in 1844. 

Col. Amos Norton, a prominent and early lumberman of Spring 
Lake, was the first supervisor of the township of Norton, which in- 
cluded Spring Lake, Crockery, Norton and Fruitport in 1845. Dr. 
Timothy Eastman, Surveyor, Eichard M. Mason, Eichard Hatha- 
way, and C. T. Gibbs, Commissioners of Highways. The road from 
Spring Lake through Nunica to the east hne of Crockery was laid 
out in 1845-6. 

Crockery became a separate township in 1849, and the first 
meeting was held at Wm. Hathaway' s, who became the first super- 
visor. 

The supervisors of late years are, S. Lawrence, 1877 and 1880, 
Benjamin Murray, 1878, Henry W. Cleveland, 1879, and in 1881-2. 

The town was principally covered with pine and hemlock, inter- 
spersed with beech and maple. For many years lumbering was the 
principal business, but as that interest dechned, farming has taken 
its place, and the township has commenced to prosper. 



The soil is mostly a light sand, and sandy loam, interspersed 
here and there with clay and clay loam. There are now many rich 
farms in the township, and many valuable fruit orchards. 

SPOONVILLE 

is a neat little village on the north bank of the Grand Eiver, to the 
west of the mouth of Crockery Creek, and two and a hah miles 
south of Nunica. The railway from Nunica to Holland formerly 
crossed by a fine bridge at Spoonville, which was a flag station, but 
owing to amalgamation with other fines this hne was found to be 
superfluous and the track was taken up iu the beginning of 1882. 

The j)rincipal feature of the place is the "saw mill of Mr. John 
Spoon built in 1856, at which time there was but one log house in 
the village. The mill has a large circular, a gang edger, and a lath 
and picket machine, cuts 40,000 a day and has all modem improve- 
ments, cut in 1881, 7,500,000 feet. The engine is 75 horse power. 
Daniel Spoon, foreman. 

Mr. Spoon's barn is the largest in the county, being 100 feet by 
40 feet, with 24 foot posts, and 60 feet to the top of the cupola, and 
costing 12,000. 

On Mr. Spoon's farm were found some remarkable mounds con- 
taining a large number of skeletons, stone and copper implements, 
and elaborately ornamented earthern vases. 

John Spoon, lumberman and farmer, Spoonville, is a gentleman 
of energy and tact, to whom the township is deeply indebted for its 
present prosperity. He was born] in Seneca Co., N. Y., in 1820, 
resided there until 1856,working until of age on his father's farm, and 
afterwards as a carpenter. In 1850 he married in JanesviUe, Wis., 
Miss AnnieM. Bennett, and came to Spoonville in 1856. At that time 
it had but one log house, but there was abundance of pine, and he 
immediately proceeded to erect a mill, and three years after his elegant 
residence, which externally and internally would do no discredit to a 
city mansion. Mr. Spoon farms in the vicinity of 840 acres, has 
also land in Muskegon and Illinois, and is one of the sohd and suc- 
cessful men, who well deserves prosperity. 

He has been almost perpetual treasurer of his township, but 
declines aU other honors. Is Eepubhcan in pohtics, has three chil- 
dren hving, and has lost two. 

Daniel Spoon, foreman of J. Spoon's mill, and manager of farm, 
was born in Seneca County, N. Y., in 1824, and stayed on his 
father's farm until thirty years of age, and came to Spoonville a 
few weeks before his brother John in 1856, the mill being built by 
Spoon & Becker. He married April 14, 1859, Miss Helen Lauten- 
schlager, and has four sons and two daughters. 



BIOGEAPHICAL. 

Heney W. Cleveland was bom' in the township of Eutland, 
Jefferson County, N. Y., June 17, 1835, and was married to Phebe 
M. Perhan, at S. Eutland, N. Y., Feb. 16, 1852. The foUowing 
May he removed to ^Ottawa,; LaSalle County, 111., and in 1856 
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moved to Spring Lake, Ottawa County, Mich., where he worked as 
a millwright, and constructed the first steam cant hoister ever used 
in Sj)ring Lake, in the Hopkins mill, now the Mineral Spring 
House. He afterwards learned the drug business, which he carried 
on for a number of years with marked success. He held the office 
of Justice of the Peace* for twelve years and Township Clerk for 
several years. He was the first Kecorder of the village of Spring 
Lake under the village charter. He moved to Nunica and bought 
the drug stock of A. C. Adsit & Co., in 1874, and in the same year 
w^as appointed post master. He was elected Supervisor of the town- 
ship in 1878 and 1880, and Township Clerk in 1879. 

J. H. Easterly was boni in Herkimer County, N. Y., in 1831, 
and in 1838 moved to Jeiferson County, N, Y., where he resided 
until 1865, w4ien he came to Crockery. He was married first in 
1854 to Miss Louisa Taylor, of Jefferson County, N. Y., who died 
in 1865. His second marriage was with Miss Sarah A. WiUiams, 
and they have eight children. The father of Mr. Easterly, now in 
his eighty-second year, came to Crockery with him and has been 
with him ever since. Notwithstanding his great age he is active 
and enjoys good health. 

T. F. Hunter was born in Brow^nsville, Jeiferson County, N. Y., 
in 1815, and in 1846 moved to Marshall, Mich., and to Crockery in 
the following year. He married the 13th of January, 1842, Miss 
Priscill'i Becker. The parents and elder brother of Mr. H. lived 
with him until their death, as did also the parents and grandmother 
of Mrs. Hunter. 

Hugh McLean was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1826, and 
came to Livingston County, N. Y., in 1829. In 1816 he came to 
Saginaw, and six years after he went to Lake Superior, w^here he 
was married to Miss Harriet Kocher in 1854, by whom he has four 
children. Li 1860 he came to Spring Lake, where he has been en- 
gaged in lumbering. 

John T. M'Mann was born in the city of Oswego, N. Y., in 
1841. He went with his parents to Milwaukee, Wis., in 1845, and 
thence to the towm of Crockery in May, 1847, and stayed on the 
farm iill 1858. He learned the trade of carpenter and joiner and 
worked at that till 1862, when he enlisted in the 21st Michigan In- 
fantry for three years. He was a non commissioned officer till 
June, 1864, when he w^as promoted to 2d lieutenant United 
-States Engineers, and again to 1st lieutenant in 1865. He 
was mustered out of service in November of that year (1865.) He | 
was in the battles of Perryville, Ky., Oct, 8, 1862, and Stone Eiver | 
January 1, 2 and 3, in 1863, and was Pontooneer laying bridges for the I 
army moving from Murfreesborough to Chattanooga, fought that ; 
battle, and laid a bridge across the Tennessee 1,147 feet long in I 
seven hours. He was in the battle of Mission Kidge Nov. 24, 1863, | 
after that was building block houses until 1864, then was assistant I 
topographical engineer until July, 1864, then was appointed Inspec- 
tor of Fortifications at Chattanooga. In Oct. 1864, he was ordered, 
to report to General John E. Smith with the Pontoon train, at the 
Etowah river. He found General Smith at Eesaca, reported, and 
was ordered to remain at Kesaca with the train till further orders. 
In Nov. 14, 1864, the post was attacked by General Hood's entire 
army. The railroad and Pike river bridges being gone, he laid a 
Pontoon bridge, and on the 16th General Sherman's entire army 
crossed on his return from Atlanta. Mr. M'Mann w^as in the siege 
and though it took six days to cross, he w^as on duty the whole 
time. He asked to be relieved that he might get a chance to sleep, 
but was refused. He went back to Chattanooga and remained on 
various engineering duties till mustered out in 1864. In 1867 he 
was appointed second lieutenant of the regular army, and was on 
special duties in tlie territories distributing recruits in 1867 and 
1868, and joined his regiment at New Orleans in December, 



1868. His health faihng, he resigned in 1870, went to Cincinnati 
and went into the city engineering department with General Hicken- 
looper, but gave that up on account of faihng health, and went to 
the township of Crockery where he now resides. He has beenlJ. S. 
Claim Agent and attended to other law business since his location 
in the county. In 1860 he married Miss Harriet Blakesly, of Crock- 
ery, by whom he has had one child. 

William Mines, farmer, was born in Prussia in 1839. He 
came to America in 1852, setfc mg first in Talmadge Township. In 
1859 he came to Crockery. In 1862 he married Miss Phebe J. 
Thompson, of Crockery, they have four children. For six years he 
worked for Spoon & Thompson, at Spoonville mills as bookkeeper. 
In 1881 he w^as elected township Treasurer. 

Henry Pennoyer was born at Norwalk, Fairfield County, Conn., 
Feb. 8, 1809. When ten years old he removed with his parents to 
Cayuga County, N. Y., and remained at home until 1834, when he 
started for Chicago, lU. Here he remained for about two years, 
when he married Harriet Kells, of Mentz, and removed to the then 
territory of Michigan, settling at Muskegon, Ottawa County. On 
the organization of the county he was elected its first sheriff in 
1838, which office he held for a year. By a commission, dated 
Jan. 3, 1838, and signed by Amos Kendall, P. M. G., he was ap- 
pointed post master of Muskegon, and continued in office until 1843, 
when he removed to Grand Haven. At that place he kept hotel 
until 1856, when he commenced farming on his present homestead. 
His first wdfe died in 1852, leaving four children, and in 1853 he 
married his present consort by whom also he has four children. 
Mr. Pennoyer is a staunch Democrat and has held various offices of 
trust, such as Justice of the Peace, Supervisor, County Treasurer, 
Deputy Collector for the port of Grand Haven, Eepresentative in 
the Legislature for 1819, Stctte Senator for the 31st Senatorial 
District for 1859, and various other township offices. In 1860 the 
Eepubhcan party gained the ascendancy, when the subject of this 
sketch retired from pubhc life, and has since devoted himself to 
farming pursuits. He is greatly respected and esteemed by a large 
circle of friends. 

E. S. EicHMOND was born at Leroy, N. Y., Dec. 2, 1820, and 
married Oct. 16, 1843, Miss Susan Eeadfield, of the same place, by 
wdiom he had five children, four of whom survive. He removed to 
DeKalb County, lU., in 1860, and six years after came to Crockery 
engaging in the hotel business. 

Allyn Seymour w^as born in Osw^ego County, N.'Y., in 1819, 
where he lived until 1855, having been manied four years previous- 
ly, in 1851, to Miss Isabel Murray, by whom he has had four chil- 
dren, three of whom survive their mother, who died Dec. 22, 1865. 
In 1855 Mr. Seymour removed to Crockery and has been engaged 
in farming, in w^hich he has met with success. He married again 
in Feb. 1869, Miss Margaret Ginkerson, who died in 1871, and in 
Feb. 1872, he married his present wife, Miss Jane Mudge. 

William Thompson, lumberman and farmer. Section 24, Crock- 
ery, was born in Monroe County, N. Y., on March 25, 1818, and 
moved on his present place in 1843, purchasing land the following 
year. He has 540 acres where he lives, and 1,000 acres in Moor- 
land. He has been associated for years with Mr. John Spoon in his 
lumbering operations. He married in 1844 Mis Mary E. Carpen- 
ter, who died July 2, 1862, and in 1863 he married Miss Mary J. 
Tibbits. He has three children. Mr. Thompson is a wealthy and 
enterprising man. His Moorland farm, which will be treated of 
in the history of that township, is -a monument to his energy. 

Samuel Yan Etten was born in Tompkins Co., N. Y., in 1827, 
where he resided until 1832, w^hen he moved to Seneca County. In 
1847 he enlisted in the time of the Mexican war in Company K, 8th 
United States Eegulars, Capt. Gates, Col. Stafford, and was dis- 
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charged at Jefferson, Missouri, Aug, 6, 1848. He then came to Chi- 
cago, and in the fall of the same year to Kalamazoo. Next year he 
went to Niles, Trumbull Co., Ohio, where he worked in the EoUing 
Mills. In 1852 he went to Steuben, where he was engaged in boat- 
ing on the Erie Canal until 1855, when he came to Crockery, where 
he has ever since resided, with the exception of the time he was at 
the late war. He enhsted Aug. 11, 1862, in Co. H, 4th Michigan 
Cavalry.. 

A. Wakner was born in England Feb. 7, 1815, and came to 
America in 1817, landing at Boston, where he continued to reside 
until 1837. He then went to La Salle Co., 111., where he lived until 
Sept. 1856, when he came to Allendale, having purchased land of 
Henry Pennoyer, to reach which he had to cut his way for miles. 
Mr. Warner is engaged in lumbering and farming. 

James H. Young was born in Gloster, E. I., in 1834, and in 
1836 removed to New Hampshire; came to Crockery in 1862, set- 
tling on a farm and working at the carpenter trade. He enhsted in 
the navy in 1862, and next year was honorably discharged, and 
has been in saw-milling ever since. 



HOMOCIDES IN OTTAWA COUNTY. 

The cases of homocide which have occurred in the county have 
happily been very few : 

Oct. 23, 1855, Jordon Turpin was tried for the murder of a man 
nmed Fox, of Spring Lake. After four days' trial he was found 
guilty, and sent to penitentiary for hfe. He died in prison. 

In 1856 Ebenezer Spencer was found guilty of manslaughter, 
and imprisoned three years. 

In October, 1875, John H. Fuller and his son, Melvin C. 
Fuller, were tried for the murder of an eccentric old man named 
Wilson Pound, of North Holland. John S. Watson, an accomphce, 
was used as State's evidence, and was released after four months 
in jail. The father, J. H, Fuller, was sent to prison for hfe, and 
the son was not convicted, although twice tried, one dissenting jury- 
man saving him. He went forth a free but branded man. 



The probable reason of the murder was to prevent Pound from 
being a witness against the Fullers, who were charged with displac- 
ing the track of the railway. 

The case of Mr. Cady, a highly respected farmer of Wright Town- 
ship, near Lamont village, who was brutally and wantonly mur- 
dered by a hired man named Voscamp, exci^d great popular feeling, 
and two attempts were made to lynch Voscamp in the jail, but they 
failed, and six of the would-be lynchers were captured, and after- 
wards fined |100 each. Voscamp tried the " insanity dodge," but 
was sent to prison for life. 



SUPERVISOES 1882. 

The following is a hst of the Supervisors elected and their po- 
litical complexion : 

Allendale — Geo. Latham, E. 

Blendon— Jesse P. E. Hall, E. 

Chester — John Sehler, D. 

Crockery — Joel A. Bond, E. 

Georgetown — Geo. Weatherwax, G. 

Grand Haven City— H. C. Akeley, E; 1st and 2nd wards, Chas. 
J. Pfaff, I; 3d and 4th wards, Geo. D. Sanford, D. 

Grand Haven Town — John Mastenbroek, D. 

Holland City— Wm. H. Beach, E, K. Schaddelee, D. 

Holland Town — Wiejjke Diekema, E. 

Jamestown — Not heard from, but probably Gardner Avery, G. 

Olive— Joel M. Fellows, E. 

Polkton — Edwin Thayer, E. 

Eobinson — W. C. Harper, D. 

Spring Lake — Aloys Bilz, E. 

Talmadge — EoUin H. Pelton, G. 

Wright— W. F. Kelly, E. 

Zeeland — C. Van Loo, E. 

The Board will stand, 11 Eepubhcans, 6 Democrats, and 3 
Greenbackers. 
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Ottawa and Muskegon Counties. 



Under this head we give a general sketch of the mihtary move- 
ments of the main bodies in which the residents of these two coun- 
ties enhsted. There are a few regiments omitted in which the num- 
ber of recruits was very trifling, but all the leading regiments are 
chronicled. A great deal of the private military history of hidivld- 
uals will be found in their respective biographies, arranged in their 
proper locahties. These we have not thought necessary to repeat, 
as it would for no useful end unduly swell the volume. Suffice it to 
say that no other counties can show more individual instances of 
heroism. 

The mihtaiy history of these two counties is but a fragment of 
the general history of the loyal part of the nation. When the war 
cry rung, men rushed to arms. The pulsations of patriotism were 
strong. What were ease, property, home, wife, children, and friends, 
in comparison with the welfare^of the country, then in jeopardy? 

No part of the North responded more freely than Michigan. 
Men were eager to volunteer to endure the privations, hardships and 
dangers of the camp, the march, the bivouac, and the battle. When 
money was wanting, it was free. What cared men for gold, or for 
life itself, when the nation was going to pieces? A thousand from 
the Grand Kiver region never returned, and Muskegon valley only 
furnished fewer because it was a newer and less settled region. All 
honor to the patriots and martyrs of the war. 

On the 12th of April, 1861, the news was received in Michigan 
that civil war had been inaugurated by the rebels, at Charleston, 
South CaroHna, firing upon Fort Sumter. On the following day a 
meeting was held in Detroit, at which resolutions were adopted re- 
pudiating the EebeUion, and pledging this community to " stand by 
the Government to the last." By the following Monday (April 15th), 
when the surrender of the South Carolina fortress was known 
throughout the land, and the call of the President of the United 
States for 75,000 volunteers had been received, the entire State was 
alive to the emergencies and duties of the hour, and the uprising of 
her people was universal. Public meetings were held in the prin- 
cipal cities and towns ; pledges of assistance to the nation in its 
hour of peril were made, and volunteering commenced vigorously. 

On April 16th, Gov. Blair arrived at Detroit and consulted with 
a number of citizens. The State had been called upon to furnish 
immediately, to the General Government, one Infantry Eegiment, 
fully armed, clothed and equipped. During the same day a procla- 
mation was issued by the Governor, calling for ten companies of 
'volunteers. On April 23d the Governor issued a proclamation con- 
vening the Legislature in extra session on May 7th. 

On April 24th, the Adjutant- General issued an order organiz- 



mg the First Eegiment of Infantry and appointing its field officers. 
The rendezvous was fixed at Fort Wayne, and the various compa- 
nies ordered to assemble there immediately. The " Coldwater Bat- 
tery" was authorized, and rapidly recruited. On the 2d of May the 
companies of the First Eegiment were mustered into service, and 
three other regiments had been formed. The Legislature convened 
on the 7th, and within four days authorized a war loan of one mil- 
hon dollars, and empowered the Governor to raise ten regiments. 

On May 13th, the First Eegiment left for the seat of war, fully 
armed and equipped; the organization of regiments, authorized by 
the Legislature, was rapidly pushed forward, and the requisition for 
men promptly met. In January, 1862, the Legislature was again 
convened in extra session, and the following Joint Eesolution was 
adopted : 

" Wheeeas, The Government of the United States is engaged 
in putting down a causeless and wicked rebelhon against its author- 
ity and sovereignty, inaugurated by ambitious men to obtain poht- 
ical power, — a Government, the safety and perpetuity of which must 
ever rest upon the loyalty of its citizens, and an adherence to the 
Constitution ; 

" And Whereas, The welfare of mankind, and the usefulness 
and power of the nation, are involved in the events and issues of 
the present conflict; therefore, be it 

" Besolved, That Michigan, loyal to herself and to the Federal 
Government, re-affirms her undying hostility to traitors, her abiding 
love for freedom, and her confidence in the wisdom and patriotism 
of the National Administration. 

" Resolved, That the peojjle of Michigan deem it the imperative 
duty of the Government to speedily put down all insurrection against 
its authority and sovereignty, by the use of every Constitutional 
means, and by the employment of every energy it possesses; that 
Michigan stands firm in her determination to sustain, by men and 
treasure, the Constitution and the Union, and claims that the bur- 
den of loyal men should be lightened as far as possible, by confis- 
cating, to the largest extent, the property of all insurrectionists; 
and that as between the institution of slavery and the maintenance 
of the Federal Government, Michigan does not hesitate to say that 
in such emergency slavery should be swept from the land and our 
country maintained. " 

How truly the sentiments of the peoj)le of Michigan was set 
forth by their representatives in the State Legislature, the future 
success in furnishing men and money for the defense of the nation's 
honor, wiU abundantly testify. 

From April, 1861, to April, 1865, the entire period of the war, 
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the number of men enlisted and drafted, exclusive of men who en- 
hsted in regiments of other States, as shown by the records of the 

Quartermaster General, w^as 92,729 

Deducting from this aggregate the number of men com- 
muting -------- 1,982 

Shows the number actually furnished and credited to the 

State 90,747 

When it is remembered that the entire population of Michigan 
in 1864 was 803,745, and that 90,747 able-bodied men took up arms 
in defense of the Union, the State may well be proud of the record. 
No other State in the Union has given to the defense of the nation 
a more patriotic, intelhgent, and moral body of men than those who 
composed the Michigan regiments; not taken from the worthless 
and idle of large cities, but mostly from the good and industrious 
vocations of life. 

The payments during the w^ar by the Quartermaster General, 
for bounties, premiums for recruits, and other war purposes, amount 
to $2,781,408.00; the payments by counties, cities and townships, 
for same purposes, amount to f 10,178,336.79; the payments by 
counties for relief of soldiers' families, amount to $3,591,248.12; 
making an aggregate of $16,548,992.91, besides liberal appropria- 
tions by the State for the relief of disabled and destitute soldiers. 



CASUALTIES OF THE WAE. 

The State of Michigan, gratefully realizing and duly appre- 
ciating the noble sacrifice of life made by so many of her gallant 
sons upon the altar of their country's liberty, who fell while bravely 
contending for our national life, and honoring the State; desiring to 
perpetuate their memory by inscribing their names upon a roll of 
imperishable honor, to pass into the future as a bright and lasting 
record of their patriotism and true devotion to American nationality 
and freedom, worthy the highest and purest veneration of their 
fellow-countrymen for all coming time; through her 'Legislature, by 
a Joint Eesolution, approved April 3d, 1869, caused the compilation 
upon parchment, under the direction of Gen. John Eobertson, 
Adjutant-General, of a " EoU of Honor" of Michigan soldiers who 
fell in battle, or who died of wounds or of disease. This rol! is 
deposited in the State Library, and contains the names of 357 com- 
missioned officers, and 14,466 enlisted men, — a total of 14,823 

nien, who fell in defense of their nation's honor, from the year 

1861 to 1865. 

MEN FOR THE WAR. 

Ottawa, 1862: Whole number, 628; 1st Inf., 1; 3d Inf., 
144; 8th Inf., 31; 9th Inf., 13; 13th Inf., 3; 14th Inf., 38; 17th 
Inf., 1; 21st Inf., 124; 25th Inf., 83; 26thlnf., 1; Eng. and Mec, 
28; 2d Cav., 88; 3d Cav., 2; 4th Cav., 5; 5th Cav., 32; 6th Cav., 
25; Sharp Shooters, 9. 

Muskegon, 1862: Whole number, 352; 1st Inf., 1; 3d Inf., 
112; 8th Inf., 2; 10th Inf., 1; 14th Inf., 6; 15th Inf., 8; 17thlnf., 
1; 21st Inf., 8; 26th Inf., 80; Eng. and Mec, 1; 2d Cav., 50; 3d 
Cav., 2; 4th Cav., 1; 5th Cav., 57; 6th Cav., 22. 

Ottawa County is credited in 1863: Volunteers, 297; drafted, 
20; re-enlisted, 106; navy, 4. Total, 427. 

Muskegon County is credited: Volunteers, 172; drafted, 48; 
re-enlisted, 29; navy, 6. Total, 225. 

Ottawa County, in 1865: Enlisted, 181; drafted, 11; navy, 1. 
Total, 193. 

Muskegon County : Enhsted, 64; drafted, 2. Total, 66. 



SUMMARY OF THE WHOLE. 



Ottawa 
Muskegon 



1,547 
736—2,183 



OTTAWA. 

There is credited to Ottawa County for men enrolled from 
November 1864 to the close of the war 196 men, pre^dously ac- 
knowledged since September 1863, 678; total, 874. Of these 
Grand Haven gives 90, Eobinson 13, Spring Lake 38, Crockery 29, 
Olive 22, Holland 159, Zeeland 84, Jamestown 37, Georgetown 62, 
Blendon 19, Allendale 11, Talmadge 71, Polkton 79, Wright 105, 
Chester 65. Total, 874. In aU Ottawa is credited with 1,547. 

MUSKEGON. 

There were enlisted and drafted between November 1, 1864, 
and April 14, 1865, in Muskegon County, 64 persons, 35 from the 
city, 9 from Casnovia, 7 from Eavenna, and 6 from Dalton. 
There was credited to the county previously to November 1864, and 
subsequent to September 19, 1863, 291, making in all 357 men. 
Of these Muskegon City furnished 197, Casnovia 41, White Eiver 
25, Eavenna and Dalton each 21, Egelston and Norton 8 each. 
Cedar Creek 6, Moorland 7. 

In the general summary of results in the Adjutant- General's 
report we find Muskegon County credited, during the whole war, 
with 736 men, and Ottawa County, 1,547 men. Total from the two 
counties, 2,283, which is a highly creditable showing, considering 
the population, and this does not include men enlisted in the regi- 
ments of other States. 

THE MARTYRS. 

The following is a list of those who offered up their lives on 
the altar of their country during the war, compiled from the Adju- 
tant-General's reports, and other sources. The list is necessarily 
imperfect, as it does not include those who enlisted in the regiments 
of other States, but only those that are credited to the State of 
Michigan. Let us honor their memory as patriots who died in the 
cause of right and freedom. 

" How sleep the brave who sink to rest 
With all their country's honors blessed." 

OTTAWA COUNTY. 

Emerson M. Averill, 2d C, Co. A. 

Chester W. Adams, 3d I, Co. B, Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862. 
Justin Alden, 3d C, Company D, PerryviUe, Ky., Oct. 8, 1862. 
Ehas C, ArgiU, 10th C. Co. C, KnoxviUe, Tenn., May 10, 1865. 
Oliver Ackley, 12th C, Co. C, KnoxviUe, Tenn., April 10, 1865. 
George W. AUyn, 25th I, Co. I, Bowling Green, Feb. 25, 1863. 
Arza Bartholomew, 21st I, Co. G, Murfreesboro, May 8, 1863. 
Joel A. Burnham, 3d I, Co. A, Murfreesboro, March 7, 1865. 
William Brodt, 21st I, Co, G, Suicide, Tenn., Nov. 19,1865. 
William H. Bartholomew, 21st I, Co. G, at home, March 1, 1865. 
John Boozer, 21st I, Co. E, Bentonville, N. C, Mar. 19, 1865. 
Peter Boies, 2d C, Co. D., St, Louis, April 10, 1862. 
Otto Boot, 25th I, Co. I, by Guerrillas, Nov. 28, 1854, 
Justin A. Balcom, 21st I, Co. G, NashviUe, Ojt. 31, 1863. 
Francis E. Brooks, 10th C, Co. D, Burnside Pt., Ky., Feb. 28, 

1864, 
Silas E. Benham, 21st I, Co. G, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 8, 1862. 
Job Brockman, 13th I, Co. C, Beardstown, Ky., April 13, 1862. 
Joseph Brown, 3d I, Co. I, Groveton. 

Harlow P. Britton, 10th C, Co. C, KnoxviUe, June 18, 1865. 
John H. Bender, 3d I,^Co. I, Harrison's Landing, May 19, 1862. 
Abijah Brott, 21st I, Co. E, Murfreesboro, July 15, 1863. 
John BarnhiU, 21st I, Co. E. 

Lewis Borman, 6th C, Co. B, Battle Mt.,' July 24, 1863. 
Simeon L. Brink, 5th C, Co. B, of wounds, Oct. 19, 1863. 
Heniy 0. Brittain, 21st I, Co. G, Clnckamauga, Sept. 20, 1863. 
Joseph B. Cady, 21st I, Co. G, David's Island, N. Y., June 28, 

1865. 
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Francis W. Cole, 21st I, Co. G, Chickamauga, Sept, 20, 1863. 
Charles Carroll, 5th I, Co. E, of wounds, Sept. 12, 1864. 
George A. Chamberlain, 8th I, Co. D, Fredericksburg, Va., May 

12, 1864. 
James Chatfield, 2d C, Co. D, Nashville, Dec. 9, 1863. 
Charles W. Coan, 2d C, Co. D, Chapel Hill, Oct. 9, 1862. 
I. H. Crofoot, 25th I, Co. I, Nashville, June 26, 1864. 
Solomon Cronkite, 21st I, Co. E, Louisville, Nov. 15, 1862. 
Martin Clapper, 3d 1, Co. I, Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862. 
George Chiysler, 3d I, Co. I, Groveton. 
Aaron P. Camp, 3d I, Co. I, May 12, 1862. 
Isaiah Crofoot, 21st I, Co. I, Bowhng Green, May 10, 1863. 
John S. Corless, 2d C, Co. C, steamboat Sultana, April 27, 1865. 
Andrew B. Coon, 2d C, Co. B, Cahaba, Ala., March 25, 1865. 
Alfred Collar, E, and M, Co. A, Savannah, Dec. 24, 1864. 
Will. J. Coble, 3d I, Co. I, Philadelphia, Sept. 16, 1863. 
Charles H. Cranmer, 21st I,Co. E, Goldsboro, March 27, 1865. 
Peter Caston, 5th C, Co. M, Berryville, Va., Aug. 19, 1864. 
Charles Dean, 10th C, Co. K, Camp Nelson, Ky., Feb. 21, 1864. 
Albert DeGroot, 2d C, Co. D, Andersonville prison. May 24, 1864. 
Garrett De Mez, 1st Sharp Shooters, Co. F, of wounds, May 18, 
• 1864. 
George A. Dudley, Beaufort, S. C, July 6, 1864. 
Thomas Donahue, 3d I, Co. A, Philadelphia, of wounds. 
John W. De Young, 8th I, Co. D, Annapohs. 
James P. Dennis, E, and M, Co. A, Newbern, N. C, Mar. 16,1865. 
Sylvanus H. Dow, E, and M, Co. I, Moreland, N. C, Apr. 18, 1862. 
Peter Decoyer, E, and M, Co. D, Benton ville, N. C, March 21, 

1865. 
Wm. Deming, 7tli I, Co. I, Beverly Hosp. N. J., Oct. 5, 1864. 
Isaac Duvernay, 5th I, Co. I, Salisbury, N. C, Feb. 18, 1865. 
Simon De Groot, 8th I, Co. D, Milldale, Miss., July 25, 1863. 
Gundar L. Edwards, 9th I, Co. H, West Pt., Ky. 
Eobert Evans, 7th I, Co. H, West Pt., Ky. 
Nathan EUis, 10th C, Co. C, Knoxville, April 15, 1865. 
Hariy J. Esget, 2d C, Co. G, Thompson's Station, Mar. 4, 1863. 
Alfred L. Frazier, E, and M, Co. A, Goldsboro, N. C, Mar. 29, 

1865. 
Birkley Fclton, 1st Light Art., Co. E, Nashville, June 9, 1864. 
John Finch, 3d I, Co. I, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
Myron Fuller, 21st I, Co. I, Georgia, Feb. 20, 1865. 
Franklin H. Garrison, 21st I, Co. G, Newbern, N. C, May 1, '65. 
James Gray, 3d I, Co. A, Nashville, June 22, 1865. 
Frederick Griswold, 14th I, Co. F, Franklin, Tenn., Dec. 11, '63. 
G. N. Gates, 7th C, Co. L, Washington, Nov. 23, 1863. 
James Grootenhuis, 8th I, Co. D, Fredericksburg, Va., May 12, 

1864. 
Charles F. Gardner, E, and M, Co. I, Bridgeport, Ala., Apr. 1864. 
August Gottschling, 21st I, Co. G Bentonville, N. C, March 19, 

1864. 
Eben G. Gale, 2d C, Co. D, home, Sept. 19, 1862. 
Luther H. Griswold, 21st I, Co. G, Nashville, Dec. 15, 1862. 
David Gitc hiJl, 3d I, Co. I July 12, 1861. 
TewiTGetz, 12th I, Co. I, Memphis, Sept. 13, 1863. 
Valentine Glibes, E, and M, Co. I, Bridgeport, Ala., Mar. 31, '04. 
Perry D. Griswold, 1st Sharp Shooters, Co. E, Spottsylvania, 

May 12, 1864. 
Gilbert S. Havens, 21st I, Co. B, New York, Feb. 2, 1865. 
Nathan Halloway, 3d I, Co. B, Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 
Wm. H. Hildertii, 10th C, Co. C. Burnside Pt., June 24, 1864. 
Lewis Hervey, E, and M. Co, D, Massac Creek, Aug. 29, 1862. 
Silas 0. Hedges, 10th C, Co. C, Chattanooga, Aug. 9, 1865. 
George Hammer, 10th C, Co. C, Somerset, Ky., March 10, 1865. 



James Hayes, 21st I, Co. G, JeffersonviUe, Ind., Feb. 23, 1865 
Sylvanus S. Harmon, 25th I, Co. I, Bowling Green, Maich 24* 

1833. 
Eoswell Harris, 21st I, Co. E, Nashville, Feb. 14, 1863. 
Edwin E. Hurlburt, 3d I, Co. K, Washington, Jan. 20, 1863. 
Abram Haskins, 3d I, Co. B, NashviUe, Feb. 13, 1865. 
Ostin Johnson, 21st I, Co. H, Michigan, Feb. 17, 1865. 
A. Jonker, 25th I, Co. I, Atlanta, Aug. 7, 1864. 
Wm. S. Jackson, 2d C, Co. D. 

M. Janson, 25th I, Co. I, Knoxville, March 23, 1864. 
Henry Jessup, 21st I, Co. G, Murfreesboro, April 16, 1863. 
John Krey, 21st I, Co. E, accident, July 8, 1863. 
Thomas Kraai, 3d I, Co. D, Washington, Aug. 1864. 
Ealph Kergers, 3d I, Co. F, Spottsylvania, May 4, 1864. 
John W. Kellogg, 3d I, Co. I, Nov. 20, 1861. 
Wm. H. Kirkland, 3d I, Co. I, June 7, 1862. 
Eichard D. Koon, 8th C, Co. M, Nashville, Jan. 23, 1865. 
Alpheus C. Kroft, 3d I, Co. F, Murfreesboro, Dec. 1, 1864. 
John Karahout, 1st Lt. Art., Co. B, Cheraw, S. C, Mar. 6, 1865. 
Dirk Keppel, Wilmington Island, A]3ril 16, 1862. 
Enos Lesperance, 2d C, Co. D, Nashville, Feb. 25, 1863. 
Nathaniel Luther, 1st C, Co. C, Camp Nelson, Ky., Dec. 29, '63. 
Almon Landon, 2d C, Co. D, Hamburg, Tenn., May 30, 1862. 
Mark Losee, 2d C, Co. D, Nashville, Dec. 8, 1862. 
Wm. Ledebear, 25th I, Co. I, Bowling Green, May 12, 1863. 
Albert H. Lawton, 21st I, Co. G, Nashville, Dec. 1862. 
David Mead, 21st I, Co. G, Chattanooga, March 11, 1864. 
Warren Maxfield, 5th C, Co. B., Washington, Nov. 5, 1863. 
Henry Mappen, 8th I, Co. D, Mechanicsville, Va., May 31, 1864. 
Luther L. Moody, 10th C, Co., C, Camp Nelson, Ky., Jan. 26, '64. 
Charles A. Morgan, 3rd I, Co. I, Groveton, Aug. 20, 1862. 
Marlm Mokma, 8th I, Co., D, Chantilly, Sept. 1, 1862. 
Franklin Marsac, 2nd C, Co., E, Evansville, Aug. 15, 1862. 
John Mclntyre, 5th C, Co., B, Brandy Station, Oct. 12, 1863. 
Darius A. Markham, 9th C, Co., B, Andersonville Prison, July '64. 
James McDermott, 14th L, Co., C, Camp Dennison, 0., May 15 

1865. 
Daniel C. Marsac, 2nd C, Co., C, Nashville, Jan. 18, 1865. 
Enos Malcomb, 21st I., Co. G, Murfreesboro, Jan. 31, 1863. 
Antoon Meydam, 21st L, Co., C, Nashville, Jan. 29, 1863. 
Charles Montague, 5th I., Co. A, Eichmond, April 25, 1865. 
Moses F. Monroe, 5th I., Co., E, Sailor's Creek, April 6, 1865. 
Wm. E. Nelson, 102d Colored, Co., D, Orangeburg, S. C, June 

30, 1865. 

Hendricus Nyland, 8th I., Co., D, Andersonville Prison, Au^ 8 
1864. ' ^ ' 

Harvey Olmsted, 2nd C, Co., C, Severnville, Tenn,, Jan. 27,'64. 
Noah Perkins, E. and M., Co., D, Louisville, March 15, 1862. 
Walter C. Palmer, 15th I., Co., C, Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 
Heter E. Peiffer, 3rdL, Co., I, Sept. 5, 1861. 
Isaac Polton, 26th L, Co. B. Beams' Station, Va., Aug. 25, 1864. 
Charles M. Prindle, E. and M., Co., L, Wilmington, N. C, Mar 

16, 1865. 
Fayette Porter, 9th L, Co., H, W. Point, Ky. 
Wm. Perry, 5th C, Co., B, Washington, June 15, 1864. 
George Platte, 10th C, Co., A, Knoxville, Sept. 1, 1864. 
Samuel S. Phillips, 3rd I., Co., I, Georgetown, Sept. 5, 1861. 
Eence P. Polsmer, 8th I., Co., D, 1863. 
William Eoon, 9th C, Co. C, Knoxville, April 3, 1864. 
Daniel H. Eose, 10th C, Co. K. 

Lewis A. Eich, E. and M., Co., H, Carterville, Aug. 16, 1864. 
John Eechburg, 3rd, I., Co., B, Groveton, Aug. 29, 1862. 
Arie Eot, 25th I., Co. I., Louisville, Nov. 22, 1862. 
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Cyrus E. Eeynolds, 2nd C, Co., E, Chapel Hill,.Oct. 8, 1862. 
James P. Eowland, 1st Lieut. Art., Co., D, Murfreesboro, Jan. 

20, 1865. 
Charles C. Eandall, Brdl., Co., B, Harper's Landing, Aug, 3, '62, 
Lewis I. Eodgers, E. and M,, Co., I, Savannah, Jan. 10, 1865. 
Walter T. Eice, 21st I., Co., G, Louisville, Jan. 4, 1863. 
Eldert Eeenders, 21st I., Co.", (x, Nashville, 1863. 
Eichard Eobinson, 21st I., Co., G. 
John Eowlings, 3rd I., Co., E, Nashville, June 1, 1865. 
Louis L. Eeed, 9th L, Co,, H, Murfreesboro, 1862. 
Wm, T. Smith, 5th C, Co., G, Salisbury, N. C, Oct. 28, 1864. 
Geo. S. Sears, 3rd I., Co., C, Nashville, April 8, 1865. 
Elmer Spencer, 2nd C, Co., D, New Madrid, April 22, 1862. 
Henry Shannon, 21st L, Co., G, at Home, March 5, 1865. 
Wm. S. Sampson, 21st I., Co., D, Savannah, Jan. 26, 1865. 
Albert Simmons, 17th I., Co., B, Andersonville Prison, Aug. 22, 

1864. 
Elijah Sweatland, 1st I., Detroit, Oct. 7, 1864. 
Jehiel Scales, 21st I., Co., C, Chattanooga, March 2, 1864. 
Timothy Sweet, 21st I., Co., B. Louisville. 
Nelson J. Saddler, 14th L, Co., F, Detroit, July 7, 1864. 
Wm. SchiUmg, 2nd C. Co. D, Nashville, Nov. 13, 1863. 
Jerry SuUivcin, 3rd I., Co., C, Mine Eun, Nov. 30, 1863. 
Eh W. Syers, 10th C„ Co. C, Knoxville, June 21, 1864, 
Louis Sharatts, E, and M,, Co., K, Eiugold Ga,, July 19, 1864. 
Eleazer Smith, 1st Lieut. Art., Co., K, Lookout Mountain Aug. 

1, 1864. 
Geo. Spencer, 3rd I., Co., I, Sept. 10, 1862. 
Jacob Stansbury, 2nd C, Co., D, St. Louis, April 8, 1862. 
Joshua Stoddard, 21st I., Co., G, Stone Eiver, Dec. 31, 1862. 
Sylvester Smith, 1st Sharpshooters, Co., A, Spottsylvania, May 

12, 1864. 
Eh J. Swere, 21st L, Co., E, Louisville,, Nov. 18, 1862. 
William Scott, 9th I., Co., E, Chattanooga, March 14, 1865. 
James Scott, Quartermaster, accidental. 
Zenas Sweet, 21st I., Co., G, Nashville, Jan. 30, 1863. 
Jacob Scheppers, 13th I., Co., D, Nashville, Nov. 21, 1862. 
Wm. Smith, 3rd I., Co., Harrison's Landing, July 17, 1862. 
Stephen Scales, 3rd L, April 30, 1862. 

Jack Somerville, 102nd Colored Troops, Co., I, April 30, 1862. 
Wm. Skeels, E. and M., Co., H, Newbern. N. C, April 15, 1865. 
Alonzo D. Smith, 7th C, Co,, A, Jefferson Barracks, June 2, '65, 
Geo. W. Smith, 2nd C, Co., D, Franklin, Tenn., June 4, 1863. 
Peter Ver Shure, 25th I., Co., I, Tebb's Bend, Ky., July 4, 1863. 
Stephen Smith, 5th C, Co., B, Brandy Station, Oct. 12, 1863. 
Eeuben Toogood, 21st I., Co., G, Nashville, Jan. 1863. 
Calvin Tillotson, E, and M, Co., K, Chattanooga, June 11, 1864. 
Eobert F. Thompson, 25th L, Co., I, Holland, Michigan, Oct. 3, 

1864. 
Frank Tate, 3rd I., Co., I, Washington, Sept. 1, 1862. 
Wm. Tate, 3rd L, Co., I, Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862. 
Owen TrumbuU, 3rd L, Co., I, May 18, 1862. 
Nathan E. Tompkins, 1st Sharpshooters, Andersonville Prison, 

May 24, 1864. 
Wm. J. Tuffs, 6th C, Co., B, at home. May 22, 1865. 
John M. Taylor, 3rd I., Co., I,. Camp Bullock, Va., March 25,'64. 
Cornehus Van Dam, 25th L, Co., I, Eesaca, Ga., Aug. 14, 1864. 
Benj. Vanhaltren, 2nd C, Co. D, Lou., Nov. 17, 1862. 
Wolf Van Appledorn, 25th I., Co., I, KnoxviUe, Nov. 2. 1863. 
Walter Vannil, 8th L, Co., E, Washington, July 20, 1864. 
Adrianus Vandertank, 8tli I, Co., D, Wilmington Island, Ga., 

April 16, 1862. 
John Yanderbury, 1st Sharpshooters, Danville, Va. 



Gilbert Vanderhoof, 3rd I., Co., I, Nashville, June 7, 1865. 
Orrin Whitcomb, 14th I., Co., F, NashviUe, March 15, 1864. 
Capt. Benj. K. Weatherwax, killed at Walanga Bridge, Tenn., 

April 25, 1864. 
Stephen B. Walker, 8th I., Co., D, Middletown, Nov. 2, 1862. 
Edward Watson, 3rd I., Co*, I, Sept. 1861. 

Wm. F. Wells, E, and M, Co., K, Jeff er son ville, Ind.,Dec. 2,'64. 
Eobert Watson, 10th C, Co., D, Germantown, N. C, AprH 10,'65. 
Charles Whitehead, 3rd I., Co., F, Nashville, April 11, 1865. 
Walter Waine, 13th I., Co., I, Stone Eiver, Dec. 31, 1863. 
Daniel A. Young, 28th I., Co., C, Lincolnton, N. C, Aug. 4, '65. 
Alonzo D. Yeomans, 10th C, Co., C, Knoxville, Nov. 3, 1864. 
Henry Zwol, 21st I., Co., G, Nashville, Jan. 3, 1864. 

MUSKEGON COUNTY. 

Andrew Allen, 2d C, Co. E, Eienzi, Aug. 18, 1862. 

Lewis Brandis, 5th I, Co. A, June 22, 1864. 

George M. Belden, 26th I, Co. C, Sahsbury, Feb. 1, 1865. 

Lewellen Brewer, 10th C, Co. A, Somerset, Ky., Feb. 8, 1864. 

Fidel Bail, 5th I, Co. I, Washington, May 17, 1864. 

Lamson J. Bonner, 3d I, Co. F, Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 

Martin Biber, 3d I, Co. H, Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 

Joseph Belden, 26tliJ, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 

Edwin Barr, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 

George W. Barr, 25th I, Co. C, in Canad'a. 

Peter G. Archer, 3d I, Co. H, Groveton. 

Fidel Bari, 3d I, Co. C, Wilderness. 

Charles F. Brittain, 3d I, Co. H, Yorktown, Aug. 14, 1862. 

Geo. A. Bennett, 3d I, Co. H, Frederick, Md., Aug. 10, 1863. 

Francis M. Bunce, 9th I, Co. B, NashviUe, July 26, 1865. 

James S. Cooper, 26th I, Co. C,. Sahsbury, N. C, Nov. 10, 1864. 

Lorenzo W. Cook, 1st Lt. Art, Co. K, Chattanooga. 

John Colby 9th I, Co. B, Nashville, April 8, 1865. 

Alonzo Corbin, 21st I, Co. H, New York, March 12, 1864. 

Leonard Dietrich, 5th I, Co. I, June, 1864. 

Heman Dietrich, 3d I, Co. I, of wounds, June 2, 1862. 

Joseph Dohm, 14th I, Co. E, 2d Div, hospital, Nov. 24, 1864. 

Abraham Decker^ 3d I, Co. B, Victoria, Tex., Aug. 24, 1865. 

John Eddie, 5th i, Co. I, Washington, May 12, 1864. 

Fernando P. Fulford, 3d I, Co. H, Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 

Benjamin Fetterly, 15th I, Co. F, Atlanta, Aug. 5, 1864. 

Adolph Friday, 5th C, Co. F, YeUow Tavern, Va., May 11, 1864. 

William Furgeson. 3d I, Co. H, Washington, Sept. 30, 1862. 

Benjamin Forbear, 26th I, Co. C, Yorktown, March 21, 1863. 

George Garner, 3d I, Co. H, Fair Oaks. 

Johannes Gabrielson, 5th C, Co. F, Eichmond, April 6, 1864. 

John George, 3d I, Co. H, Groveton, Aug. 29, 1862. 

Francis Yeager, 29th I, Co. C, Washington, July 6, 1864. 

Malcolm I Gillis, 3d I, Co. H, Georgetown, August, 1861. 

George Hilton, 2d C. Co. E, St. Louis, June 22, 1862. 

Chauncey Hayes, 6th C, Co. H, Andersonville Prison, June 29, 

1864. 
Samuel Hall, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
Samuel Hamblin, 3d I, Co. F, Spottsylvania, May 6, 1864. 
Vandalin Hoag, 2d, C, Co. E, Eienzi, Aug. 5, 1862. 
Cornelius N. Johnson, 3d I, Co. C, Murfreesboro, Jan. 1, 1865. 
Laurens Jenson, 5th C, Co. F, Eichiliond, Va., April 6, 1864. 
George W. Johnson, 21st I, Co. H, Dansville, Va. (in prison), 

January, 1864. 
John Knoll, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
Adam Kalbe, 3d I, Co. C, Wilderness, May 5, 1864. 
Marion C. Knight, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
Wm. W. McKernan, 3d I, Co. H, Washington, July 6, 1862. 
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James McKey, 9tli I, Co. H, in camp, Ohio, Aug. 28, 1862. 
Henry Koon, 14th I, Co. F, Ypsilanti, Bept. 10, 1862. 
Charles Khmder, 5th C, Co. F, Winchester, Sept. 21, 1864. 
Yans Knudsen, 3d I, Co..H, in camp, Mech., Va., Jan. 30, 1862. 
Martin Larson, 3d C, Co. H, Duvall's Bhiff, Sept. 8, 1864. 
John Lee, 26th I, Co. C, Sahsbury, N. C, Feb. 18, 1865. 
Edwin H. Lanback, 2d C, Co. E, Booneville, July 12, 1862. 
Elijah W. Loomis, 10th C, Co. A, Somerset, Ky., March 6, 1864. 
James Lavelle, 3d I, Co. H, Fair Oaks. 
James Lee, 2d C, Co. E, June 19, 1862. 
Wm. M. Miller, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
E. E. Morrison, 6th C, Co. C, Wilderness, May 6, 1864. 
Francis 0. Mennott, 26th I, Co. C, Cold Harbor, Ya., June 6, 1864. 
Wm. Milne, 3d I, Co. H, Washington, November, 1862. 
L^a S. Mead, 2d I, Co. H, of wounds, received June 18, 1866. 
Charles Matham, 2d C, Co. E, Nashville, May, 1864. 
Laurence Millett, 2d C, Co. E, Eienzi, July 5, 1862. 
John McGuire, 5th, Co. F, fimwiddie, Ya., April 8, 1865. 
Wm. McGinnis, 26th I, Co. C, Alexandria, Ya., Feb. 24, 1863. 
John McPherson, 21st I, Co. H, Bentonville, N. C, March 19, 

1865. 
Christopher Martin, 26th I, Co. C, Nov. 19, 1864. 
Abraham Napes, 2d C, Co, E, St. Louis, March 31, 1862. 
Ira Nash, 26th I, Co. I, Alexandria, Ya., Jan. 25, 1863. 
Thomas O'Hearn, 5th I, Co. E, June 16, 1864. 
Marquis W. Orton, 14th I, Co. F, June 9, 1862. 
Nelson Olesen, 2d C, Co. E, June, 1864. 
James O'Niel, 3d I, Co, H, Gettysburg, Pa., July 2, 1863. 
Oliver E. Perry, 1st Sharpshooters, Co. B, July 25, 1864. 
Peter Eyan, 2d C, Co. E, St. Louis, Feb. 6, 1862. 
George Eead, 10th C, Co. H, Knoxville, April 29, 1864. 
James Boot, 2d C, Co. E, Hamburg, Tenn., May 26, 1862. 
George Boot, 3d I, Co. H, Alexandria, Ya., Dec. 20, 1861. 
Ole Swinson, 21st, I, Co. 'B, Lookout Mountain, October, 1864. 
Simeon Sickman, 5th C, Co. F, Washington, Nov. 1, 1863. 
A. W. Sperry, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
Nelson W. Shepard, 26th I, Co. C, Sahsbury, N. C, Dec. 18, 1864. 
John Sweeney, 3d I, Co. H, Fair Oaks, June 9, 1862. 
Chas. E. Smith, 5th C, Co. F, Stevensburgh, Ya.. March 12, 1864. 
Chas. W. Stanton, 7th C, Co. A, Cumberland, Md., June 5, 1865. 
Claudius Steele, 3d I, Co. F, Camp Sickles, May 15, 1863. 
David Stone, 3d I, Co- H, Wilhamsburg, Ya., May 5, 1862. 
Seth E. Simons, 3d I, Co. H, Georgetown, July 22, 1863. 
Eufus W. Seaman, 13th I, Co. G, David's I., N. Y.,May 1, 1865. 
Franklin Shippey, 14th I, Co. E, Sister's Ferry, Ga., Feb. 3, 1865. 
Stephen Simonson, 26th I, Co. C, New York, July 29, 1863. 
John Smith, 3d I, Co. H, Washington, Oct. 3, 1862. 
John H. Tibbitts, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
A. TwitcheU, 26th I, Co. C, Cold Harbor, June 6, 1864. 
Ambrosial Tompkms, 26fch I, Co. C, Suffolk, Ya., June 11, 1863. 
Jesse Yanhaltrin, 2d C, Co. D, Andersonville Prison, May, 1864. 
Wm. H. Yan Scotan, 6th C, Co. K, Andersonville Prison, Aug. 

18, 1864. 
Charles Yerne, 26th I, Co. C, W. Oak Swamp, Ya., Aug. 25, 1864. 
Eh Wright, 5th I, Co. A, Petersburg, Sept. 12, 1864. 
Lewis WiUeys, 21 C, Co. E, Louisville, Nov. 16, 1862. 
George W. Wilson, 26th I, Co. C, Spottsylvania, May 12, 1864. 
Henry F. Wheaton, 6th C, Co. H, Winchester, Ya., Nov. 18, 1864. 
Lysander WiUiams, 26th I, Co. C, Washington, July 21, 1864. 
David H. Wright, 26th I, Co. C, Port Eoyal, Ya., May 12, 1864. 
Owen H. Young, E and M, Co. D, Camp Ohio, May 14, 1862. 

THE THIRD MICHIGAN INFANTRY. 

Col. Dan. McConnell, of Grand Eapids, who had some experi- 



ence in the Mexican war as Lieutenant, responded to the first call 
for soldiers, and the camp of the amateur organization was on the 
fair grounds south of Grand Eapids. Soon came word that the 
service must be for three years instead of three months, and most 
of the men re-enhsted for the long term. It left by rail for Wash- 
ington as soon as organized, on June 13, 1861, having 1,040 officers 
and men, and went into action at Blackburn's Ford July 18, 1861; 
encamped for the winter near Alexandria, forming part 'of the same 
brigade as the 2d and 5th; moved to the Peninsula in March, serv- 
ing during that campaign. It was in the battle of Williamsburg 
May 5th, at Fair Oaks May 30th, Glendale June 30th, Malvern Hill 
July 1, Grove ton (second Bull Eun) August 29th. Lost at Fair 
Oaks, 30 kiUed, 124 wounded and 18 missing; at Bull Eun, 20 
killed and many wounded and missing. 

On November 30th there were but 669 present and absent. It 
was in Birney's division, Stoneman's corps. Army of the Potomac, 
or 3d Brigade, 1st Division, 3d Corps. 

On Nov. 1, 1862, it left Edward's Ferry, Md., and marching 
by way of Warrentown, encamped at Falmouth November 23d. 
Crossing the Eappahannock December 12th, it was three days under 
fire at the firsWbattle of Fredericksburg, losing 9 in wounded. 

January 20th, 1863, it marched to U. S. Ford, but returned to 
Camp Falmouth, where it lay until April 28th, when, breaking 
camp, it crossed the Eappahannock May 1st at U. S. Ford, moving 
to Chancellorsville, in which engagement it lost 63 in killed, 
wounded and missing. Again breaking camp on June 11th, it 
marched via Centreville, Edward's Ferry and Frederick City to 
Gettysburg, Pa., over dusty roads and in intense heat. At the bat- 
tles that ensued, on July 2d and 3d, it lost in killed, wounded and 
missing 41. Following Lee to Williamsport, it marched thence to 
Harper's Ferry, crossed the Potomac, and moved to Manassas Gap. 
In the battle at Wapping Heights it suffered no loss. August 17th 
it proceeded to Alexandria, thence to New York to quell the draft 
riots, thence to Troy, N. Y., for two weeks, thence rejoining its 
brigade on the Potomac at Culpepper September 17th. October 
11th, falling back across the Eappahannock by way of Auburn 
Heights, in a slight skirmish lost one, wounded. Moving thence by 
Manassas and Centreville, it lay four days at Fairfax, thence moved 
forward to Catlett's station, encamping November 1st. The casual 
ties of the year 1863 were: Died in action or of w^ounds, 28; dis- 
ease, 13; discharged for disability, 168; by order, 22; deserted, 20; 
missing in action, 27; wounded, 59; joined regiment, 22; present 
and absent Nov. 1, 1862, 701; on Nov. 1, 1863, 467. 

On Nov. 7th the regiment moved with the Army of the Poto- 
mac to Kelly's Ford on Eappahannock and thence to Brandy Station 
going into camp. On the 27tli it was engaged at Locust Grove, on 
the 30th at Mine Eun, losing 31 killed, wounded and missing. On 
December 23d, 180 re-enlisted as Veteran Volunteers, and after a 
thirty days' furlough returned to camp. From the 4th to the 7th 
of May they lost heavily in the battles of the Wilderness. It also 
fought on the 8th at Todd's Tavern, and on the 12tli at Spottsyl- 
vania it took part in the successful charge of the 2d corps, capturing 
many prisoners and two flags, the Third having, iirior to this, been 
temporarily consolidated with the Fifth Infantry, Next following 
the battle on North Anna and then Cold Harbor, and during May, 
in many skirmishes, &c,, lost 31 killed, 119 wounded and 29 miss- 
ing. On June 9th the regiment was ordered home to be discharged, 
except the re -enlisted men and certain designated officers, who were 
formed into a battalion of four companies and attached to the Fifth 
Michigan Infantry. 

On the 20th of June this regiment, one of the first in the field, 
was mustered out of the United States service. There had died 
since November 1, 1863, of their wounds or in action 35, of disease 
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6; discharged for disabiUty, &c., 166; transferred, B2 4; missing in 
action, 39; re-enlisted as veterans, 207. The portion that enhsted 
in the Fifth remained till the close of the war. 
. We append an extended history of one of the companies, as it 
was wholly recruited in Muskegon. 

COMPANY H., THIRD MICmGAN INFANTRY. 

This company was raised chiefly in the city of Muskegon by a 
number of patriotic citizens who were aroused to white heat by the 
firing on the old flag at Ft. Sumter, and first enrolled as " Kan- j 
gers" under the leadership of the late Emery D. Bryant, Chas. D. ; 
Spang 1st Lieutenant, and W. L. Ryan (now Major) 2d Lieutenant. | 
Thos? J. Waters (now Captain and -County Sheriff), enhsted as a ; 
private, but was elected Orderly Sergeant. The first organization ; 
was merged as Co. H. in the Third Michigan Infantry, the second | 
company on the left of the color company. They joined the com- \ 
pany about the middle of May, 1861, at Grand Rapids, enrolling in ; 
the State service on May IBth, and in the United service on the i 
10th of June, Lieutenant-Colonel Backus, of Detroit, in command, i 
Spang resigned October 28th, 1861, and Ryan was promoted to the | 
vacancy, and Waters took Ryan's place, and was promoted 1st | 
Lieutenant August 5th, 1862; Ryan Captain on October 20th, 1862; | 
Waters Capatin March 20th, 186B. Ryan was wounded at the sec- | 
ond Bull Run, August 29th, 1862, and resigned March 25th, 1863. | 
The Sergeants were : G. A. Bennett, ^d; Peter Bergevin 8d; | 
W. W. Smith, 4th; Jackson S. Bennett, 5th. \ 

The Corporals were: A. H. Smith 1st, G. W. Bennett 2d, 
Hugh Boyd 3d, Wm. Payne 4th, Rufus W. Skeels 5th, Samuel D. 
Murray 6th, James Little 7th, Francis KeUy 8th, F. Higbee, W. 
Milne, C. A. Althous, S. Jenner, W. T. Jones, Miles Chubb, L. 
Lull, Jr., Cada White, Thomas White, Andrew J. Johnson, J. H. 
Miller, G. N. Rindall, and W. H. Paradise. 

Bergevin was promoted to 2d Lieutenant, and R. W. Skeels 
and Samuel T. Murray to Captaincies. 

Corporals Smith, GrisweU, Higbee and Chubb were advanced 
to Sergeantcies. 

There were 31 deaths and 9 desertions, and they were three years 
and ten days in service, being m the 1st brigade of the 1st division 
of the Army of the Potomac. 

The following is the hst of privates. Those who were not in 
the original company are marked "recruits." 

R. W. Attwood, C. A. Althouse,P. G. Archer, J. M. Bennett, J. 
A. Bennett, G. A. Bennett, G.W. Bennett, G. Barnier, Nelson Bressau, 
C. F. Brittain, Thomas Boyers, Martin Biber, Lewis Brandis, Geo. 
Bridgman, John Barnhart (recruit), Horatio Barnhart (recruit), 
Steph. E. Bigelow, H. E. Boyd, W. H. Cummings, Perry A. Cran- 
dall, Dennis Conway, Albert A. Cole, Wm. Courser, C ilvin Curler, 
Miles Chubb, Robert Conner, Lawrence Cavender, Jetf. N. Davis, 
Marvin H.Dunham, John T. Dibble, James F. Dibble (recruit), 
Wm. H. Denny (recruit), A. E. Durphy (recruit), Miner J. Einlaw, 
James Fox, Wm. Ferguson, F. P. Fulford (recruit), John George, 
Malcolm J. Gillis, E. L. Graves, George Garner, A. A. Giiswell, 
R. Gniham, Thomas Griffin, Wm. Gibson, Samuel R. Holmes, M. 
V. B. Hopeman, F. Higbee, Z. T. Horine, C, Henderson, Wm. 
Herrick (recruit), A. G. Herrick (recruit), R. L. Hart (recruit), Wm. 
Harris (recruit), C. W. Hope (recruit), Samuel Jenner, W. T. Jones, 
Zeph. Jeffer, 0. Johnson, A. J. Johnson, J. P. Johnson, Yaiis 
Knudsen, Hugh Kerr, Francis Kelly, Porter Kiiapp (recruit), James 
Little, G. W. Lemon, Smith K. Lewis, Ezra W.Lewis, John Lewis, 
James Lavelie, L. Lull, Jr., Ed. Lazure, C. Langley (recruit), S. D. 
Murray, H. C. Marvin, musician, W. W. McKernan, James Mun- 
nie, Wm. Milne, John H. Miller, John Martin (recruit), John K. 
Marsh (recruit), Louis Napoleon, Thomas Otry, James O'Neil, Wm. 



H. Paradise, Austin Postel (recruit), James S. Pew (recruit), Wm. 
Payne, Walter Quigley, Jas. E. Richardson, Geo. Root, G. M. Ran- 
dall, Chas. Rose, Wm. W. Smith, A. H. Smith. John Smith, 
Francis Smith, John Sweeney, Austin V. Swazy, G. W. Shaver, 
Anson A. Shelley, Seth R. Simons, Aslet Swinson, L. D. Small, 
David Stone, Lyman A. Sabs (recruit), Judson A. Smoke (recruit), 
Jer. Saunders ^(recruit), C. D. Spang (recruit), A. B. Stevenson. 
(recruit), R. W. Skeels, Caleb Tompkins, Moses M. Townsend, P. 
B. Thayer, Wm. H. Tillson, Geo. Yanderpool, Geo. Van Renchher, 
Cada White, Thomas White, Eh J. Wright, Caleb Woolpert, Wm. 
H. Wood (recruit). 

The martyr roll of deaths is as follows: 

Seth Simons, M. Gilhs, Geo. Root, Yans Knudsen, David 
Stone, James Lavelie, Chas. F. Brittain, John Sweeny, Geo. Garner, 
Wm. McKernan, Aslet Swinson, P. G. Archer, J. George, Horatio 
Barnhart, Dennis Conway, Wm. Ferguson, John Smith, Wm. Milne, 
James O'Neil, Geo. A. Bennett, G. M. Randall, F. P. Fulford, Jer. 
E. Richardson, M. Biber, Ab. G. Herrick, John K. Marsh, Wm. H. 
Denny, Louis Brandis, Eh J. Wright, James Fox, Thos. Griffin and 
Chas. Hope. 

The heaviest loss was at Fair Oaks and the next at the second 

Bull Run. 

The company was in every battle of the army of the Potomac 
from the first Bull Run to Cold Harbor, June, 9, 1864, with the ex- 
ception of Antietam. Many of the company reenhsted and served till 
the close of the war. Among whom were Cada White, P. B. Thayer, 
CaLb Tompkins, L. D. Small, G. M. Randall, W. H. Paradise, W. 
Cummings, Thos. Boyers and James Fox, the last of whom died at 
Andersonville. They went into Fair Oaks with 44 enhsted 
men and 2 officers, 1st Lieut. Ryan and 2nd Lieut. Waters, on 
the 29th of May, 1862, and came out with 22 men and 2 officers- 
one killed, Jas. Lovelle— in the field, and 21 wounded, of whom 4 
subsequently died of their wounds. At^ the second Battle of Bull 
Run, the 29th of Aug. 1862, they went in with 27 men and 2 offi- 
cers, and came out leaving 7 dead on the field, leaving nine to 
muster in the morning. 

Muskegon sent out another fuU company, as Company C, 
2oth Mich. Inf., and many enhsted at Grand Rapids and Chicago 
in the artiUery and marine service who are not credited to the 
State. 

TWENTY-FIKST INFANTKY. 

This regiment rendezvoused at Ionia, and recruited from the 
4th District, which includes among other counties those of Muske- 
gon and Ottawa. It left camp Sept. 12, 1863, 1,008 strong, with 
orders for Cincinnati, and on the 8th of Oct. lost at PerryviUe— 24 
wounded (1 mortaUy,) and 3 missing. In 1862 it was at NashviUe 
with Gen. Rosecrans' army. It participated in Murfreesboro, and 
on Sep. 2, 1863, made with McCook's corps, a splendid forced 
march from Alpine to Chattanooga, and came into line in the bat- 
tle of Chickamauga, where it lost 11 kiUed, 58 wounded, 35 missing, 

3 prisoners total 107. The Colonel was wounded and captured. 

It was stationed in June, 1864, near Chattanooga, emj)loyed in 
building bridges, at that time forming part of the Engineer Biigade. 
With Gen Rosseau it pursued the rebels under Forrest beyond Flor- 
ence. In the close of 1861 this regiment was in the 1st Brigade, 
1st Division, lltli corps. Army of the Cumberland. 

THE TWENTY-FIFTH INFANTRY 

was orgaiiiz2d at Kalamazoo under H. G. Wells, and left Sept. 29, 
1862, under Col. Orlando Moore, for LouisviUe, Ky., with a muster 
of 896 men and officers. 

June 10, 1863, five companies proceeded to Lebanon, and 
thence to Green River Bridge, near Columbia. On the 4th of July, 
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these companies, numbering 200 men in all, were attacked by a 
rebel division under Gen. John H. Morgan, who summoned them 
to surrender. The Col. replied that "the 4th of July was not a 
proper day to entertain such a proposition," and after three and a 
half hours' fighting the rebels retired with a loss of 50 killed, (among 
whom were a colonel, two majors, five captains and six lieuten- 
ants,) aud 200 wounded. The contest was one of great obstinacy, 
and at times the enemy occupied one side of the temporary breast- 
works of fallen timber, while the men of the 21st held the other. On 
request of the enemy, under a flag of truce, they buried their dead. 
The legislature of Kentucky unanimously tendered their thanks to 
Colonel Moore and his men for this defense, for they had delayed 
Morgan thirty hours, which saved Lebanon and Louisville from 
"sack and pillage." During the year 8 died in action, 23 were 
wounded, and 82 died of disease. They served in the summer of 
1864 inthe Army of the Ohio, losing 20 killed, 33 by disease, and 
87 wounded. 

The Twenty-fifth was present at Nashville on Dec. 15 and 16, 
1864, and subsequently rendered good service in pursuit of Hood. 
In 1865 it acted under Gen. Schofield in the Carolinas until mus- 
tered out at SaHsbury June 24, 1865, and received its discharge at 
Jackson, July 2, 1865. 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH INFANTRY 

was organized at Jackson, September, 1862, and left for Washing- 
ton Dec. 13, under Col. J. A. Farrar. 

Soon after its arrival at Washington it was ordered on provost 
duty at Alexandria, Va., and remained there until April 20, 1863, 
when it proceeded to Suffolk, Va., and participated in several expe- 
ditions to the Black water. In one of these. May 23, in a skirmish 
near Windsor, it lost one officer mortally wounded. June 20, the 
regiment moved to Yorktown and formed part of the command of 
Gen. Keyes, that marched to Bottom Kidge on the Chickahominy, 
and returned to Yorktown July 11. The next day the regiment 
was ordered to Washington and thence to New York to put down 
the draft riots. Oct. 13th, they were ordered to the Army of the 
Potomac, being assigned to 1st Brigade, 1st Division, 2d Army 
corps. Deaths in 1863 were 73, 68 by disease, 4 accidentally shot, 
and 1 died in action. 

In 1864 the Twenty-sixth won great honors. In the terrific 
charge on the position of the rebels on the Po Eiver, May 11 
and 12, it lost 30 killed and 123 wounded, and was the first to 
hoist its colors on the captured works. During the year 81 men 
fell in action, 38 died of disease, and 242 were wounded. During 
the campaign of 1865 they participated in nearly every action of 
the Virginia army from White Oak Swamp, Aug. 16, 1864 to Appo- 
mattox Court House April 9, 1865. Eeturning, it was discharged 
at Jackson, June 16, 1865. 

SECOND CAVALRY. 

This regiment, organized by Hon. F. W. Kellogg, left Grand 
Kapids Nov. 14, 1861, for St. Louis, with about 1200 men and offi- 
cers. Its first operations were against New Madrid and Island No. 
10. It was very actively engaged, and in its turn is credited with 
70 battles and skirmishes, the chief of which are Point Pleasant, 
Mo., March 9, 1862; TiptonviUe, New Madrid, Island No. 10, Mon- 
terey, Farmington, Siege of Corinth, Boonville, (twice), Perryville, 
Spring Hill (ld63,) Columbia, Triune, Chickamauga, Anderson Gross 
Eoads, Sparta, NashviUe, Franklin, Spring HiU (1865,) Pulaski, 
Corinth, Talladaga, Ala., April 23, 1865. On March 29, 1864, 328 
veterans reenlisted and had 30 days furlough. This regiment was 
in 1st Brigade, 1st Cavalry Division, Army of Cumberland. 



COMPANY E., SECOND MICH. CAVALRY, 

although organized at Grand Eapids, was chiefly raised in Muske- 
gon. The first captain was B. Whitman, who enhsted Sept. 2, 
1861, and resigned May 12, 1862, now residing near Berhn in Ot- 
tawa County. H. F. Nicholson was the second captain, but Harry- 
Vance, now of Saginaw, was the most popular captain. Captain 
Nicholson was over the company from June 1, 1862, to March 
1864, and then promoted to be Major. The company was mus- 
tered out Aug. 17, 1865. 

We give below from the diary of George Bradford, 1st Orderly 
Sergeant, the Company roU : 

Captain, Benj. S. Whitman; 1st Lieutenant, Henry W. 
Sears; 2d Lieutenant, Harmon F. Nicholson, 1st Sergeant, Geo. 
Bradford; 2d Sergeant, S. F. Dickerson; 3d Sergeant, Henry 
Vance; 4th Sergeant, Wm. Bingham; 5th Sergeant, Charles Bar- 
ton; 6th Sergeant, Alvin Mapes. Corporals, 1st Corporal, Wm. H. 
Harrison; 2d Corporal, Edson Burrows ; 3d Co|^oral, A. M. Kocker; 
4th Corporal, L. E. Fenton; 5th Corporal, Frankhn Perkins; 6th 
Corporal, Jas. Lee; 7th Corporal, Daniel Moody; 8th Corporal, E. 
H. Landbach. Buglers, Wm. E. Murray (deceased,) and John F. 
Chubb. Farriers and Blacksmiths, A. McNaughton and Truman 
Young. Saddler, Peter Eyan. Wagon Master, Calvin S. Eogers. 

Privates, John Allen, Andrew Allen, John W. Barry, Christian 
Brown, Val Beach, Washington Brown, Eobert H. Barton, Henry 
Barton, Gabriel Carlyle^ Jas. F. Cole, Geo. T. Carlyle, Amos B. 
Cook, John Olney, Jacob Davis, John D. Edmonds, Jno. Eaton, 
Geo. Eccles, Lewis E. Fenton, John Fitzmorris, Antoine Gabriel, 
Napoleon B. Harrison, Daniel Harrison, Hoag Wenderlin, George 
Hilton, Clias. Hutchinson, David Herren, Geo. E. Jones, Eph. 
Keller, James Kealing (deceased), Decatur Knickerbocker, Nathan 
Lovell, Chas. Leland, Frank Murray, Lawrence Millet, Charles 
Mathon, Oliver B. Mason, Arch, McMillan, Jas. McKee, Alex Mc- 
Donald, Jas. S. Monroe, Wm. H. Millard, Duncan McNaughton, 
Thos. Newcomb, Nelson Oleson, John Olney, Thos. O'Brien, Elson 
Omans, Wm. W. Pierson, Francis M. Perkins, Martin Pettit, Wm. 
Post, Philip Post. Jacob Post, Lansing Post, Jno. B. Eobinson, Thos. 
Eyan, Thos. Bowling, John Eowling, Wm. H. EusseU, Dennis 
Eaiferty, James Boot, Wm. P. Smith, I. A. Mapes, Jos. Scoles, 
I. M. Sines, John N. Snider, Volney Trask, Warren Trask, Thos. 
Terry, Jas. Tompkins, John J. Water, Thos. WaU, Fernando W. 
Willet, Lewis Willys. 

THIRD CAVALRY. 

This regiment was organized simultaneously with the Second 
Cavalry, at Grand Eapids, leaving Nov. 28, 1861, with 1,163 names. 
It was at Benton Barracks during the winter, and participated in 
1861 in the engagements at New Madrid, Farmington, luka, Corinth, 
Hutchie, Spangler's Mills, Bay Springs, Holly Springs, etc., to Cof- 
feeviUe on Dec. 5, also in the sieges of Island No. 10, and Corinth. 
Besides what they had taken while co-operating with other regi- 
ments, they had by themselves captured 3 Lieut. Cols., 2 Majors, 
13 Captains, 19 Lieuts., and 1,249 privates, and on Nov. 30th the 
regiment numbered 971, with John K. Mezner, Colonel. 

The adjutant general, speaking of this regiment, says: "From 
Nov. 1, 1862, to Nov. 1, 1863, it has captured 1,100 prisoners, mak- 
ino" with the former year 2,100 prisoners, and during the year it has 
marched 10,800 miles, exclusive of marches by detatched compan- 
ies." It would be too long to give all the details of its glorious 
marches, suffice it to say tliat from Nov. 1864 to Feb. 1865, it did 
duty at Brownsville, Ark., where it made such improvements that 
the place was named "Michigan City" instead of Brownsville Sta- 
tion. In the spring of 1865 it was transferred to the Department 
of the Mississippi, and took part under Canby against Mobile, and 
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afterwards this regiment was selected by Gen. Canby as liis escort on 
receiving the surrender of Gen. Dick Taylor. It was finally stationed 
at San Antonio, Texas, for protection of the Eio Grande frontier, 
being in the First Brigade of First Cavalry Division, Mihtary Divis- 
ion of the Gulf. Disbanded at Jackson, March 10, 1866. 

THE FIFTH CAVALKY. 

This regiment was organized by Col. J. T. Copeland, of the 
First Cavalry, and mustered into service Aug. 30, 1862. The com- 
mand, with the Ninth Battery, proceeded to the seat of war and was 
attached to the Army of the Potomac, with which it continued ser- 
vice until transferred to the Army of the Shenandoah. Its record 
of battles contains 67 names, beginning with Hanover, Va., June 30, 
1863, and ending with the Appomattox Court House, April 9, 1865. 
Consohdated with the First and Seventh Michigan Cavalry, the en- 
tire command was ordered to Fort Leavenivorth, and mustered out 
there June 22, 1855, and reported at Detroit for discharge eight days 
later. 

WHITE RIVER. 

The country around White Lake felt the pulsations of that pat- 
riotic wave which swept over the Northern States at the opening of 
the war with as deep heart throbbings as any other part of the com- 
munity. Noah Ferry, of the saw mill at the Mouth, entered heart 
and soul into the raising of a company of cavalry from his own em- 
ployes and others, which was afterwards enrolled as Company F, of 
the Fifth Michigan Cavalry, raised at Grand Eapids. It was organ- 
ized in 1862, mustered in at Detroit, drilled for three months, and 
went to Washington and thence to Fairfax Court House. Captain 
Ferry was promoted before he left Detroit, and when his lamented 
death took place, at Gettysburg, he was holding the rank of Major. 

Captain Dicey also organized a company of Sharpshooters 
around White Lake. 

SIXTH CAVALRY. 

This regiment was organized at Grand Eapids, mustered into 
service Oct. 13, 1863, with 1,229 officers and men. Left its ren- 
dezvous on Dec. 10th for Washington, going into the Army of the 
Potomac with Geo. Gray, Colonel, E. A. Alger, Lieut. Col., Thad- 
deus Foote, E. D. Waters, and S. D.Brown, as Majors, D. G. Weare, 
Surgeon, H. F. Hale, Adjutant, C. H. Patten, Quartermaster, J.' 
Chapman, Commissary. S. N. Greely, Chaplain. The following 
isahstof the battles and skirmishes of this regiment: Hanover, 
June 30, 1863, Hunterstown, Gettysburg, Monterey, Cavetown,' 
Smithtown, Boonesboro, Hagerstown, WiUiamsport, Falling Waters! 
Snicker's Gap, Kelley's Ford, Culpepper, Eacoon Ford, White's 
Ford, Jackshop, James City, Brandy Station, Buckland's Mills, 
Eichmond,Wilderness, Cold Harbor, etc., to Appomattox Court House 
April 9, 1865, and Little Laramie, D. T., Aug. 6, 1865. 

On Sept. 17, 1865, the men whose term of service did not ex- 
pire before Feb. 1866, were consohdated with First Michigan Caval- 
ry, and sent to Fort Leavenworth and there mustered out Nov. 24, 
1865, and amving at Jackson on the 30th were there disbanded. 

SEVENTH CAVALRY. 

This organization left Grand Eapids Feb. 20, 1862, with two 
battahons, the remaining companies joining them in May, Col. G. 
Gray commanding. At the close of 1863 it was in 2nd Brigade,'3rd 
division, cavalry corps of the army of the Potomac, and its colonel 
was W. D. Mann. At the close of 1864 we find this regiment in 
1st Bngade, 1st Division Cavalry Corps, of middle mihtary division. 
This regiment has a history somewhat similar to that of the Sixth 
Cavalry, as in many ^igagements they fought side by side. Their 
first engagement was at Thoroughfare Gap, May 21,1863 ; their last at 
Little Laramie, Aug. 6, 1865. Their last march was to the Eocky 
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Mountains to fight the Indians, a march of 700 miles west of Fort 
Leavenworth. About the first of November came an order for all 
whose term extended beyond March 1, 1866, transferring them to 
the First Michigan Cavalry, and ordering them to report at Denver 
City to be mustered out. By this order 250 were mustered cut, and 
on arriving at Denver were ordered to Fort Leavenworth to be mus- 
tered out, which took twenty-seven days marching across the plains 
with snow on the ground, and only one wagon for 300 men, insuf- 
ficient to carry their provisions for three days, and across a countiy 
destitute of supphes or wood. Permission was granted the men to 
hire mules at a cost of $25 each, to carry provisions ! The regiment 
was disbanded at Jackson on Christmas day. 

TENTH CAVALRY. 

Organized in 1863 at Grand Eapids, leaving \^dth 912 men under 
Col. Thaddeus Foote, on Dec. 1st, for Camp Nelson, where it lay 
until Jan. 25, 1864, and was assigned to Second Brigade, 4th Divis- 
ion, 23rd corps,^Army;of the Ohio. In 1864 Col. John H. Standish, 
now of Muskegon, ranked as Major, and Luther S. Trowbridge as 
Colonel, July 25, 1864. The regiment was in a great many engage- 
ments and bravely did its duty from its first skirmish at House 
Mountain, Tenn., Jan. 1864, to its last at Newton, N. C, April 17, 
1865. It is credited with 55 battles and skirmishes. Mustered out 
at Memphis, Nov. 11, 1865. 

FIRST ENGINEERS AND MECHANICS. 

This regiment was organized at Marshall and left Dec. 1861, for 
Louisville with 1,032 men, and as most of valuable seiwices were per- 
formed by detachments the regiment was more or less separated from 
the first. One of those detachments under Gen. Mitchell was the 
first to enter Bowling Green after its evacuation by the rebels. This 
regiment was employed in repairing and opening railroads between 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Nashville and Columbia, Corinth and 
Decatur, etc. During June 1862, it built seven bridges on the Mem- 
phis & Charleston E. E., aggregating 2,758 feet. After Pittsburg 
Landing for eight weeks it was engaged with but one day's rest. 

On Oct. 31, 1864, the term of enhstment having expired, the 
officers and men whose term was out were allowed to leave, but so 
great was the number of re-enhstments that the regiment maintained 
its full strength and organization entire. After stirring times in 
active service, the regiment rendezvoused at Jackson, Michigan, on 
Sept. 25, 1865, and on Oct. 1, was disbanded. They had taken 
part in the following battles and skirmishes : 

Mill Springs, Jan. 19, 1862; Farmington, Miss., May 9, 1862; 
siege of Corinth, May 10-31, 1862; PerryviUe, Oct. 8, 1862; La- 
vergne, Tenn., Jan. 1, 1863; Chattanooga, Oct. 6, 1863; siege of 
of Atlanta, July 22, to Sept. 2, 1864; Savannah, Dec. 11-21, 1864; 
BentonviUe, N. C. Mar. 19, 1875. 

ARTILLERY. 

There were raised at Grand Eapids three batteries, the Second 
(Eoss'), the Third (Dees'), and the Thirteenth. 

Eoss' left Dec. 17th, 1861, and at Pittsburg Landing, teing cut 
off from infantry support, it lost four of its six pieces, and sixty offi- 
cers and men. After being connected with a Missouri battery, it 
was supplied with new guns, and operated in West Tennessee. 

Dees' Battery left the same day as Eoss', and was engaged at 
the siege of Corinth, at luka, and on Nov. 30, 1862, had 108 men, 
who were assigned to West Tennessse under Capt. Geo. Eobinson! 
It is credited with sixteen battles and skirmishes, from Pittsburg 
Lapding, April 6, 1862, to BentonviUe, N. C, March 21-22, 1865, 
having marched " with Sherman to the sea." 

The Thirteenth Battery was mustered in on Jan. 20, 1864, with 
160 names. On Feb. 3d it left for Washington, and after drilhng 
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was ordered to Fort Slemmer, D. C. On July 11th and 12tli it as- 
sisted in repelling the attack of Early on Fort Stevens. 

GRAND HAVEN. 

In Grand Haven and Ottawa County generally, a sustained 
feehng of the most ardent patriotism existed throughout the contest 
with the Southern Confederacy, and many w^ere the noble and gen- 
erous deeds that might be recorded. Senator Ferry, the late C. B. 
Albee, and many others, were~ liberal of their means, and attentive 
to the wants of the soldier and those near and dear to him. 

Capt. Elmer H. Dicey, then a machinist in the city, and now of 
Chicago, raised a company at the opening of the war, Co. B of the 
1st Michigan Sharpshooters, which left sixty strong and rendez- 
voused at Kalamazoo, entering the Army of the Potomac, in Burn- 
side's 9th Corps. On the 30th of June, 1864, at the explosion of 
the mine before Petersburg, all the commissioned officers of the com- 
pany were either killed or wounded, and Orderly Sergeant D. P. 
Sanford became the leading officer, and the company w^as the first to 
enter Petersburg. 

Co. G, 21st Michigan Infantry, rendezvoused at Ionia under 
Capt. Horace Albee, Isaac Hunting, of Grand Haven, Major, and 
this company w^as raised chiefly at Grand Haven, Alderman Isaac 
H. Sanford, the clothier, and others, taking an active part in organ- 
izing it, and also a company in the 3d Michigan Infantry. 

There was one company of the 14th Michigan Infantry, com- 
posed chiefly of men from Grand Haven and vicinity; and there 
were many Ottawa men in the Mechanics and Engineers. 

Grand Haven never w^as behind in the tally of men required, and 
when the war w^as over, the city had overpaid its quota by 106 years 
service, which, divided by three, would give nearly 35 men over, as the 
term of enlistment w^as for three years. The city was always liberal 
in entertaining and banqueting the men in passing through the 
city. Although the majority was always democratic, they were war 
Democrats. 

There w^ere a number of Grand Haven men in Loomis' Battery, 
among others John Miller, one of the youngest in the battery, which 
was raised in Coldwater. 

H. C. Akeley was in the 2d Cavalry, as was also Lieut. G. H. 



Osgood. James A. Stephenson was in the 3d Cavalry. Among 
the other veterans, either from the city or now residents, may be 
mentioned Major B. D. Safford, Capt. S. C. Moore, Capt. Glover, 
John Thornton, Senator Farr, Major N. H. Ferry, and three of the 
Sandford family, G. D., H., and D. P. 

GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

In the County of Muskegon there are two "posts" of this 
benevolent and patriotic order, which is intended to keep ahve in 
the breasts of the survivors the memories of their stirring campaigns 
to aid their needy comrades, to assist their widows and orphans, and 
to broaden and deepen the patriotic feeling in the hearts of aU. 

In Montague there is a post known as the " Major N. H. Ferry 
Post" No. 3, G. A. E., which w^as organized May 27, 1877, wdth the 
following charter members: Dallas Johnson, L. F. Thompson, Dr. 
J. H. Johnson, H. M. Bigelow, F. Yeomans, Samuel Durham, J. W. 
Austin, G. H. Carr, J. Bordwell, and George Burdick. The officials 
for 1881 were T. S. Watson, Colonel Commandant, and Dallas John- 
son, Adjutant. The first Colonel Commandant was Dallas Johnson, 
and the first Adjutant, H. M. Bigelow. They meet monthly in 
summer, and semi-monthly in winter. There are about thirty mem- 
bers. Initiation fee, fl; annual dues, f 2. The organization does 
not allow politics to be discussed, or in any way to be brought into 
play in its workings. It demands of its members their clear record 
in the army or navy. 

Pnn. Kearney Post, No. 7, Deparment of Michigan, has been 
for a number of years in successful operation in Muskegon City, and 
in January, 1882, had the honor of entertaining the State Grand 
Commandery. Their hall is in Gustin's Block, and they meet twice 
a month. Their first Post Commander w^as Major W. L. Eyan, and 
the next Avas Capt. Samuel D. Murray. -Those actively engaged in 
organizing the society were Messrs. Eyan, Murray, Moon, H. J. 
Bradford, L. Kanitz, J. G. Campbell, L. A. Waldron, D. G. Crotty, 
W. Jones, Sheriff Waters, etc. The present officers are: Post 
Com.-L. D. Lochhn; S. V.— A. Eddy; J. V.— D. G. Crotty; Sur- 
geon — F. Olney; Chaplain — James Sprague; Officer of the Day — 
T. Cady; Quartermaster — S. D.Murray; Delegates — L. J. Warner 
and W. F. Wiselogel. 
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